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JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY 




CHAPTER! 

WHAT IS THE RELIGION OF JESUS? 

This volume is a study in contrasts: divergencies 
between the religion of Jesus and organized Christian- 
ity. No attempt is made in these pages to write a 
compreliensive history of the latter nor to summarize 
its iocalciilable contribution to human welfare. 
Our libraries are now Idled with eulogies of Christian- 
ity. Innumerable writers have already told the story 
of how, in countless ways, it has blessed mankind,^ 
My piirpo.se, instead, is to emphasize the fact that, 
in spite of the immeasurable good accomplished by 
Christianity, it has accumulated so many alien and 
hostile dements as to make it a different religion 
from the simple faith of its founder. 

lln* rdigiosi of Jesus can best be described in terms 
of the home; God is Father, men are brothers, all life 
is a domestic affair. “Love God and love your fellow 
rnarf ’ is its all-embracing injunction. To build the 
l'‘amily of God, where all members of society will 
ci%vdl ill right rtdations with the Father and with each 
other, is the supreme objective. Attitudes and prac- 
tices wiiicli are alien and disruptive to the home 
should never be indulged in, while the -virtues of the 

’‘Se«* t!. L. Brace, Cesia Chtisti; also C, D. Eldridge, Ckristianitf s 
Conlrihutimi ti> Cmlhaiion. 
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2 JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY 

family should always abound. Jiiach mcinl'K;!' sd' Us.’ 
household must run the risks inherent in ihc. 
donment of retaliation and revenge and the reliance 
upon good will and sacrifice. To live every clay as a 
good member of God’s home: this is the religion of 
Jesus, h is imperaiwc that the coHtrasis hekaerji 
Christianity and Jesus be clearly revealed and Sironejy 
emphasized. First, because the real sigiiihcance of 
Jesus is obscured by the widespread belief that or- 
ganized Christianity truly reflects his religion; and 
second, because it will be practically impossible to 
abolish giant evils while they are hallowed by the 
blessing of the churches, AvS long as ministers and 
laymen labour under the delusion that contemporary 
Christianity is the same religion that Jesus practised 
they will remain immunized against his way of life 
and will lack the vision and power to overthrovv en- 
trenched iniquity. 

Therefore, we are under the painful necessity of 
tabulating in cumulative form some <if the outstand- 
ing violations of the spirit of Jesus found iti the his- 
tory of Christianity. Because there art: so many 
sordid pages in the record, it may ht.Ip to prevent 
misunderstanding as to my purpose if the reader is 
informed at the outset that I am a Christian minister 
and write as one on the inside; rejoicing in the glori- 
ous achievements of the church; grieving over its 
shortcomings and cruelties; hoping that it will with- 
draw its .support from iniquity and take the religion 
of Jesus seriously. 

No attempt is made in this study to evaluate the 
relative degree of good and evil in Western civiliza- 
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tion. If more space is devoted to the latter than to the 
■former it is because this procedure is necessary in 
order to emphasize the contrasts between two re- 
ligions. A few months ago I edited a volume entitled 
Mecrnt Gains m /hnerican Cimlhation^ which reversed 
the process and set forth the more favourable aspects 
of our national life. This present discussion, there- 
fore, is neither a history of Christianity nor an inter- 
pretation of Western civilization. It is merely a study 
in contrasts. 

Since I have written primarily for ministers and 
lay members of the churches, I have been far more 
critical of organized Christianity than if I had been 
writing for non-Christians. This is also the reason 
why I have devoted so little space to an enumeration 
of the glorious achievements of the churches. The 
reader musty thereforcy constantly remember that this 
presentation by no means constitutes the whole story. 
If the restricted nature of this inquiry is kept in mind, 
it seems to me that a study in contrasts is a legitimate 
ant! profitable undertaking. 

I. The Social Background® 

Jesus lived in a turbulent world. Foreign conquer- 
ors ruled Palestine throughout his lifetime. Even the 
religious institutions of the Jews were under the 
supervision and control of pagans from abroad. Dire 

by Uarcourt, Brace & Co., New York City. 

•‘.Set: V, G. Simkhovitcli, Tmvard the Underslmtding of Jesus Sanuiel 
Dickey, 'fhe Constructive Revolution of Jesus; S. J. Case, Jesus; S. Angus, 
The Eitvinriimenl of Early Christianity Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth; 
George Krsot; Moore, Judaism; Chester Charlton McCown, The Genesis 
sj the Social Gospel. 
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economic distress was everywhere prevalent. Hatred 
had become a fine art, and armed revolts against 
Rome occurred at least four times during tiu? days of 
Jesus. 

Bondage was an ancient and frequent experience 
for the Jews. Many masters had they served. Ninv it 
was the Romans. The entire land wa.s dominated by 
these exponents of law and justice. Political!}^, eco- 
nomically, ecclesiastically, the Romans reigned. In 
63 B. c. the famous general, Pompey, captured 
Jerusalem and slaughtered twelve thousand Jews. 
For a century previously the Hebrew people had 
been self-governing, beginning vdth the Maccabean 
revolt in 164 B. c. Prior to that theiy had been ruled 
at various periods by Greeks, Syrians, Egyptians, 
Persians, Babylonians, and Assyriasis. 'fhcy had. 
undergone long practice in adjusting themselves to 
servitude. 

Jesus was born at the very end of the thirty-tliree- 
year reign of Herod the Great, of whom it Vvass said 
that “he .stole along to his throne like a Ibx, he ruled 
like a tiger, and died like a dog.” Augustus had ap- 
pointed this alien Iciumean as king of Palestim,-. 
He was a king -who was not actually a ruler, being 
merely the agent of Rome. Elerod was able bur ruth- 
less. He was a magnificent builder and an efficient 
administrator, but he had one of the famous tempers 
of liistory. Even wife and children could not. escape 
his murderous fury. 

When Herod the Great died in 4 b. c. Rome con- 
se.nted to the division of the territory amtnig his 
three surviving sons. Archelaus wa.s assigned to 
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Judea? Antipas secured Galilee, Philip ruled in the 
iiortlierii and northeastern region. As soon as 
Arclielaus ascended the throne a series of bloody riots 
broke out, but the rebels were no match for the 
trained soldiery. Three thousand Jews were slaugh- 
tered like sheep before the altar, even the courtyard 
of the Temple being filled with dead patriots. After 
nine years Archelaus was removed and Judea was 
again attached to the province of Syria and ruled 
thereafter by Roman procurators or governors. 
Antipas, the King Herod referred to during the public 
ministry of Jesus, was weak, dissolute, and treacher- 
ous. Philip seems to have been more tolerant but be 
does not often appear in the record. 

The agents of Rome governed with moderation. 
It is true that there were excesses and terrible crimes, 
but compared with other conquerors, the Romans 
exercised self-restraint. The Jews had fared worse. 
Life and property were now reasonably secure; 
majestic public buildings had been erected; the 
Temple had been rebuilt and as a rule religious wor- 
ship was not interfered with; trade had been stimu- 
lated; famous roads led to the markets of the world; 
the high seas were safe from pirates. 

But there were grievous burdens. Taxes were 
exorbitant. The glories of the Imperial City, the 
expenses of the imperial army, the upkeep of the 
administration, the cost of public edifices and high- 
ways — all these required money. Subject peoples 
must pay and pay heavily. A water tax, a meat tax, 
a salt tax, a road tax, a house tax, and a city tax-— • 
ail these the Romans exacted. Legal rates of taxes 
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were liigli; the amounts collected were oiitra|.;eous. 
Taxes were farmed out to agents and grait was ramp - 
ant. So rapacious were these tax gatherers that the 
very word has become a synonym for 

sinner.” 

furthermore, the Jews were subject to double 
taxation: political taxation — tribute, they called it — 
and religious taxation. The priestly theocracy exer- 
cised civil as well as ecclesiastical authority and 
religious taxation was a deeply established practice. 
There were at least twelve varieties of such taxes, 
including the tithe, the sin offering, the thank offer-* 
ing, and the first-born of animals. In addition there 
were free-w'ill offerings. Then there was graft: dis-* 
honest exchange in the Temple and extortionatti 
price for sacrificial animals. The populace staggered 
under the burden. The total taxation of the Jewish 
people in the days of Jesus reached the stupendous 
total of thirty to forty per cent, of the national income.* 

There were religious grievances, too. fmagino 
Mussolini deposing the Pope or Lenin unfrocking the 
Patriarch! No more sacrilegious than lor the Roman 
procurator to unseat the sacred high priest nine 
times within that many years! Moreover, the 
Romans were frequently guilty of blasphemy. The 
full meaning of the situation cannot be understood 
unless one remembers that the Jew.s passionately 
believed themselves to be God's chosen people; not 
merely different from other nations, but uniquely and 
eternally God’s own. 

*See The £conomic Background of the Gospels^ by Frederick C. Grane p. 
J05. 
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No wonder the Jews were always revolting!® Any- 
thing was preferable to the blasphemous tyranny of 
alien pagans. About the time when Jesus as a boy of 
twelve was taken to the Temple, Judas of Galilee 
led a violent revolt against the Romans. The result 
was tragedy. Sepphoris was burned to the ground 
and its inhabitants sold into slavery. Two thousand 
Jewish patriots were crucified. Judas and his follow- 
ers were mourned as martyrs in freedom’s cause. A 
few years previous Theudas and four hundred com- 
rades made a similar attempt and met the same fate. 
Luke refers to those Galileans whose blood Pilate 
mingled with their sacrifices. Josephus tells us that 
Herod beheaded John because of fear that he would 
instigate another revolution. Barabbas was an insur- 
rectionist who had committed murder during a re- 
volt. 

What could one hundred per cent. Jewi.sh patriots 
expect from the agents of Rome? Law and justice? 
Yes, if obedient; otherwise, ruthless slaughter. There 
was no sentimentality about the Romans. Discipline 
and duty made them stern and relentless. Rebels got 
no quarter; only glory. It is altogether probable that 
Jesus was familiar with the scene of a Jewish rebel 
surrounded by Roman spears carrying his cross up 
the hillside. The Roman legions were mighty and 
deliverance seemed impossible except at the hand of 
God. But He had promised. When the Messiah 
comes! And so the hearts of the nation beat as one 
with expectancy. How long, O Lord, how long? 
Perhaps Jehovah will drive out the Romans with a 

®See Simkhovitch, op. cit., pp. 5 ff.; Case, op, cit.^ pp. 142-144. 
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mighty miracle, perhaps He will sent! the Son of 
David to lead his warriors to victory, as I fe had up- 
held the arm of Judas Maccabeus in the previous 
century. Thus it was that during tlie lifetime of Jesus 
the question of freedom was the outstanding problem 
before the Jewish people. Political iniicpemli-ncis 
economic relief, religious integrity, all awaitixl rlu; 
Deliverer. The Kingdom of God coohl never cmne as 
long as the Romans ruled. 

In the meantime, what could be dune? Five 
answers were given by Essenes, Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Zealots, and the disciples of Jolin the Baptist.*’ 
The Essenes were communists and ascetics. All po.s» 
sessions were held in common: dwei lings, food, cloth- 
ing, money. They lived chiefly isj villages of their 
own. Most of them were celibate.si, rhe.tr cokHiicvS 
being perpetuated by adoption. I'hey wvtv. opposeti tt) 
violence; that is, until the great ctisis of the year 70, 
when they were found in the front ranks of the 
Jewish patriots. The devotee.s speni; their rime in 
hard work and in tlie religious ttxereises of prayer, 
fasting, bathing. Essenism was an early fornt of social 
utopia. 

The Sadducees were the Jewish aristocracy, the 
official and wealthy class. As they held rdlicc and en- 
joyed special privileges, they were more fririully 
with the Romans. They considered tr^bellion hopeless 
and thought it better to bargain with t!ie invader. 
They believed that ultimately God vvotild .semi tin,; 
Messiah and that in the meantime the jews should, 

fSce Klausner, op. ctL, pp. Afcore, ap. eiL, VoL I'.p. IF.; 

Dickey, op. ciL, pp. 13-38. 
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get along as well as possible. Above alb the Romans 
.must not be antagonized by futile revolts. This 
policy of tlie Sailducees may have been determinec! 
iit part by tbdr disbelief in the resurrection of the 
cleat!. If JUiy rewards were ever to be secured they had 
better be possessed then and there. The Redmans had 
prizes to oHcr and it seemed wise to make friends with 
Mammon. And so they wore soft raiment and fared 
suniptuously ; all the while railing at the wild radicals 
who threatened their privileges and security. The 
group that most completely identified themselves 
with Roman and Greek culture were known as the 
Herodiaiis. 

The Pharisees were the popular party. Like all 
other dcvcHit Jews they were strict monotheists 
and ardent believers in revealed religion. The law 
came from God, eveiy phrase of it, ceremonial re- 
quirement.s and t^-Iucal duties being equally binding. 
The wisdom of the Ahniglity must not be questioned. 
Intplicit cdiedience was necessary to redemption. 
And .so they were legalists. Since a .series of rigid laws 
could not be applied literally in all the cotnplex rda- 
tionships of life, it was necessary to liberalize the 
code by ddirsitive commeiitarie.s. The result was 
that parallel with the Law itself bad grown up inter- 
proi arions of the elders. These oral traditions e:nm^ 
to l>e regarded as t'.qually binding. Altogether tliere 
were .six hundred and thirteen laws,- leaving no rela- 
titwiship or emergency iinlegislated for; with thirt'y- 
nine kinds of acts forbidden on the Sabbath. In- 
sistence upon the authoritative character of these in- 
terpretations constituted one ■ difference from the 
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Sadduceesj the latter being ioose-constriictioiiists. 
If Israel would faithfully observe the Law for a single 
day it was believed that the Messiah would come. 
The sacrificial system was regarded as divinely in- 
stituted and essential to salvation. A Linioos rabbi 
went so far as to say: *'*Were it not for attendance on 
sacrifices, heaven and earth would not endure,’' 
The horror with which these literalists looked upon 
any violation of the law is indicated by an eminent 
Jewish teacher. Dr. Joseph Klausner, who says; ‘*To 
the orthodox Pharisee (and to the modern orthodox 
Jew) the violation of the Sabbath and the oppression 
of the hireling were alike crimes deserving dcatii (and 
for the average Jew of all times the former seems the 
worse crime)."’' Professor George Foot Mooja.; tells of 
a band of refugees in the days of Antioclms Epiphanes 
who “let themselves be slaughtered, with tlufir wives 
and children, rather than profane the. Sabbath by 
raising a hand to defend themselves.’”^ 

The Pharisees were passionately concerned about 
political freedom, chiefly because the conqueror 
threatened or prevented religious liberty. Ac-* 
knowdedging God alone as King, they looked upon 
the Romans as blasphemers and idolaters. 

John and his followers held many views in common 
with the Pharisees and were tinged witli Essenism. 
John lived in the desert as an ascetic, wearing the 
garb of a prophet, and calling his hearers to <f rustic 
acts of renunciation. But he differed from the Es- 
senes in that he did not believe in complete separa- 


""’Op. cit., p, 2x6. 

ciu Vol. 2, p. 26. 
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tion from society. On the contrary, he and his dis- 
ciples regarded themselves as evangelists callec! to 
prepare the way for the coming of the Messiah. John 
was a devout Jew and there is no evidence that he 
ever broke completely with Judaism. His emphasis 
was on repentance and his message was apocalyptic 
in character. The Messianic age could be hastened by 
an inner change of heart. His demands were ethical 
and moral, but he seems to have observed the cere- 
monial law. Certainly he and his disciples emphasized 
fasting. On the other hand, he never fully identified 
himself with Jesus. Although the latter was un- 
doubtedly influenced by John and eulogized him as 
one of the earth’s greatest, he never regarded the 
prophet of the wilderness as a member of his own 
inner circle. There was more or less hostility between 
the followers of John and those of Jesus, and the two 
groups never merged completely. Even after Jesus’ 
death we find references to John’s disciples. Paul 
found it necessary to instruct Apollos of Alexandria 
and certain others who had been initiated "‘'by the 
baptism of John” only. John was a great reformer 
with a profoundly ethical and spiritual message, and 
it is possible that later he might have identified him- 
self completely with the cause of Jesus if he had not 
been beheaded as a potential revolutionist by 
Herod.® 

The Zealots were the radicals of the day. They ad- 
vocated and plotted violent revolution. The political 
tyranny and economic exploitation of the Romans 

®S6e an essay by Professor E. W. Parsons in Studies in Efirisi Chnstiavr 
ity, etlired by S. j. Case. 
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were considered utterly intolerable and patience was 
regarded as a crime. Daggers and swords were ad- 
vocated as means of hastening the Messiah’s advent. 
No risk was too great to run, the cost intist itoi: be 
coimted. The only alternatives seemed to Ise liheriy 
or death. “They possess unbounded love for liberty,’’ 
says Josephus, “and look upon God as their only 
leader and ruler; it was a light thing for them to go 
forth to meet death, nor did they regard the death of 
their companions and kinsfolk, if only they might 
save themselves from the burden of a human ruler, 
. . . What I have said has not told all the greatness of 
their soul and their readiness to endure sufferings.*’ 

It was in this kind of world that Jesus lived all 
his days. Six decades before his birth the Romans 
came. Four decades after his crucifixion the Holy 
City was utterly demolished by the imperial legions. 
Never for an hour during these one hundred and 
thirty-five years were the Jews reconciled to their 
bondage. “Scarcely a year went by,” says Dr. Joseph 
Kiausner, “during this century without wars or 
other disturbances; wars, rebellions, outbreaks, and 
riots; and this state of things prevailed in the Land of 
Israel throughout the whole epoch which preceded 
Jesus and prevailed also during his lifetime.**^® 

The New Testament abounds with evidence con- 
cerning the tense situation which prevailed.^^ Ac- 
cording to the record of Matthew, Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem, where Joseph and Mary had gone for 
the Roman census, which was to be used as a basis for 

^^Op. di.t p. 167. 

^^Smikhovkch, op. cit,^ pp. 5 fF.j Dickey, op. cit., pp. 85-114. 
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taxation. The story of the slaying of the children of 
Bethlehem by Herod assumes new significance if 
the historical background is kept in mind. Two revo- 
lutionary leaders, Theudas and Judas, are men* 
tioned by name in the Acts of the Apostles. Luke tells 
of certain Galileans whose blood Pilate mingled with 
their sacrifices. Barabbas is described as “one who 
for a certain insurrection made in the city, and for 
murder, was cast into prison.’’ Simon the Zealot was 
numbered among the Twelve and some traditions 
maintain that Judas Iscariot was also a Zealot. 
Jesus was frequently referred to as “son of David,” 
and on one occasion the populace gave him a royal 
reception by spreading their garments in his way and 
crying aloud their hosannas in anticipation of his 
Messianic reign. The sons of Zebedee requested the 
honour of sitting at his right and left when he as- 
cended the throne. The chief priests once assembled a 
special council and said : “If we let him alone, ail men 
will believe on him: and the Romans wii come and 
take away both our place and our nation.” On one 
occasion the Pharisees sought to trap Jesus with the 
famous question; “Is it lawful for us to give tribute 
unto Ca;sar or not?” An affirmative answer would 
have repelled patriotic Jews, while a negative 
response would have embroiled him with the Roman 
authorities. In the record tax collectors are usually 
classed with outcasts and sinners. 

The charge against Jesus before Pilate was that of 
sedition: “We found' this man perverting our nation, 
and forbidding to give tribute to Caesar, and saying 
that he himself is Christ, a king. And Pilate asked 
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Iikij saying, Art thou the King of the Jews F” When 
Pilate sought to release Jesus he was restrained by 
the reminder, thou release this man thou art not 
Csesar’s friend; everyone that maketh himself a king 
speaketh against C®sar.” In order to humiliate the 
patriotic Jews Pilate placed a sign above the cross on 
which Jesus was crucified: ^*The King of the JeWvSd' 
Even after the resurrection of Jesus his disciples were 
still expecting him to bring national deliverance and 
freedom: ^‘Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the 
kingdom of Israel?” Several times Jesus referred to 
the probable results of hatred and rebellion against 
Rome. Once he said: ‘*When ye see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies then know that her desolation is 
at hand, Tlien let them that are in Judea fl.ec into 
the mountains.” At every turn Jesus was confronted 
with ihe problem; everywhere the expectation. 

2. The Teaching of Jesus^- 

The religion of Jesus begins and ends in the home. 
All life is a domestic affair. The universal family em» 
braces every race and tongue. Man’s primary purpose 
is to establish the Family of God, where all persons 
will dwell in right relations with the Father and with 
each other. The way to create God’s home is to live 
every day as a good member of the family. Only those 
ends are worthy which are consonant with the 
family spirit and only those methods are justifiable 
which are appropriate in the home. The domestic 

^®SeeE. F. Scott, Th Etkiced Teachings of Jesus; J, Middleton Murry, 
]esm; Man of Genius; S. J. Case, Jesus; Walter E- Bundv, The Meir^wn 
of Jesus. 
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virtues most never be repudiated or abandoneds even 
in hours of extreme peril. Members of the household 
must assume the risks and accept the consequences 
of treating each other under every conceivable cir- 
cumstance as kinsmen. Love God and love your 
neighbour. Live to-day as if the ideal society has 
already come to pass. The Kingdom of God is within 
you. It is all about you. 

God is Father and perfectly exemplifies the spirit 
of the home. Wisdom and understanding are His. 
Not a sparrow fails to the ground without His 
knowledge. Active and persistent is He in the effort 
to establish the perfect family. He is loving and has 
personal affection for each of His children. With Him 
ail things are possible that can be accomplished by 
love. Ever present and accessible, Fie is eager to enter 
into an intimate comradeship with every member of 
the household. He makes the sun shine on the evil 
and the good and the rain to fail upon the just and 
the unjust. He is forgiving and always goes out to 
meet the prodigal. Patient and long-suffering beyond 
comparison, holy and righteous altogether, Fie ever 
couples mercy with justice. Never does he violate 
the spirit of the home. 

Jesus not only believed in God, he trusted Film.. 
It is one thing to give intellectual assent to the idea 
that God is Father; it is a very different thing to rely 
upon Flirn in ail the crises of life. The God of Jesus 
is accessible, responsive, cooperative, and pov/erfuL 
Jesus unburdened himself to God as naturally as the 
bud unfolds to the sun. At the break of dawn, in the 
silences of midnight, and in every hour of need he 
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talked with God and listened to His voice. Without 
questioning, he assumed the sympath 3 J- and affection 
of the Father, Since his whole life was dedicated to 
the doing of God’s will, he never doubted that help 
would be forthcoming from the Eternal. Jesus staked 
everything upon the reliability of God. Apart from 
this faith and this dependence, his life is meaningless 
and his teachings become tragic mockery. The re- 
ligion and the ethics of Jesus are utterly inseparable. 

The God of Jesus differs fundamentally from the 
Jehovah presented in many sections of the Old Testa- 
ment, where Yahweh is frequently pictured as 
authorizing pillage and slaughter and often as himself 
an active participant in war, as may be seen from the 
following passages : 

^‘Thus saith Jehovah of hosts. . . . Now go and 
smite Amalek, and utterly dcvStroy all that they 
have, and spare them not, but slay both mao and 
woman, infant and suckling. . . , Jehovah hath 
sworn; Jehovah will have war with Amalek from 
generation to generation. . , . He shall eat up the 
nations of his adversaries, and shall break their bone.s 
in pieces, and smite them through with his arrows. 
.... My wrath shall wax hot, and 1 will kill you with 

the sword. . . . Thou .shait give life for life j chovah 

hath delivered your enemies the Moabites into your 
hand. . . . Jehovah cast down great stones from 
heaven upon them unto Azekah, and they died: 
They were more who died with the hail-stouCvS than 
they whom the children of Israel slew with the sword. 
, . . And I myself will fight against you with an out- 
stretched hand and wdth a strong arm, even in anger 
and in wrath, and in great indignation. . . . For be- 
hold, I will send serpents, adders, among you, which 
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will not be cliarmed ;,. and they shall ' bite you,- saith:, 
JelioYah. . . . I will consume them by the sword, and 
by famine, and by the- pestilence. . . . And their dead 
bodies shall be food unto the birds of the heavens, and 
to the beasts of the earth . . yes I trod them in mine 
anger, and trampled them in my wrath; and their 
lifeblood is sprinkled upon my garments/’ 

Literally hundreds of passages of this character 
could be cited. An authoritative study of this whole 
question was published recently as a doctor’s thesis 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, under 
the title, The God of the Old Testament in Relation to 
War, The major conclusion of the author, Dr. Marion 
J. Benedict, is summarized as follows; “Y ahweh has 
been found to be a God of war throughout most of 
the OH Testament material. In fact, the book of 
Ruth is practically the only entire document in which 
Yahweh is not directly or indirectly associated with 
warfare/’ Here and there are to be found notable 
exceptions to this view, chieSy in Amos, Deuteron- 
omy, Isaiah, Jonah, and Isaiah 19; 18-25. these 
exceptions only serve to emphasize the all but uni- 
versal idea that Yahweh was a god of w?'ar. 

The teaching of Jesus concerning eternal punisli- 
meiit is often regarded as picturing God in the form 
of a cruel judge. If Jesus. really taught that sinners 
are doomed by God to burn throughout eternity in a 
literal lake of fire, then his God is not a loving 
heavenly Father. Certainly no alFectionate human 
parent would treat a beloved child in this barbarous 
manner. It is utterly unthinkable that Jesus v/ould 
himself condemn a wrongdoer to everlasting torture. 
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If he conceived of the Eternal in this image, then the 
God thus envisaged is a moral monstrosity. But is 
this the teaching of Jesus?' It seems quite incredible. 
Moreover, it is by no means a necessary interpreta- 
tion. Like any other Oriental teacher he spoke in 
parables and figurative language. Allowance must 
also be made for misinterpretations by the person.^ 
who recorded their impressions of his words. Jesus 
frequently pointed out the inevitable consequences 
of human conduct. It would be easy for his hearers 
to assume that he was uttering threats of punishment. 
When he refers to the suffering caused by the fires 
of Gehenna as analogous to the miseries produced by 
unfiliai and antisocial conduct, it would not be 
difficult to interpret him as saying that God con- 
demns the wicked to eternal fire, especially since the 
minds of his hearers were saturated with this idea. 
There is, however, a vast difference betwec!i conse- 
quence and punishment. When a child disregards his 
mother’s tvarning and plays with fire the pain which 
he suffers is a consequence, not a punishment. The 
God of Jesus permits fire to burn; Me docs not throw 
his unruly children into a furnace. The Fatlicr of tine 
prodigal son could never consign his child to eternal 
flames. The Good Shepherd could never torture the 
wandering sheep. It is not the will of your Father that 
one of his little ones should perish, much less be end- 
lessly tortured. 

Since God is Father of all, there is only one famil}’. 
Every human being is privileged and obliged to treat 

^sConcernlng tiiia point see an illuminating discussion by Lily Dougal 
and C. W. Emmet, The Lord oj Thought, 
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every other individual as a member of the honsehoM. 
Attitudes and practices that violate the spirit of the 
home should never be tolerated. No son should be 
guilty of blasphemy and irreverence. Indifference to 
His presence and disobedience to His •wishes grieve 
the Father. Ingratitude is baseness itself. ■ 

Beware of covetousness. Greed wrecks the family. 
Avarice is so deadly that if a man cannot conquer it 
lie must sell all that he has and give it to the poor. 
Pride and ostentation are disgusting; hypocrisy 
destroys fellowship; anxiety is a cancer; extortion 
and exploitation are out of place in the home; lust 
is a perversion and should be shunned. To seek 
physical thrills at the expense of another is to disre- 
gard the value of personality. Anger is poison. 
Hatred breaks the family bond. Revenge is never 
sought in a true home. Murder of a beloved kinsman 
is unthinkable. Woe unto the man who causes his 
brother to stumble or drags him through the mire. To 
wreck the personality of a fellow man is worse than to 
drown one’s own body in the deep sea. 

The home is a place of affection. Understanding is 
sought., sympathy prevails, kindliness is manifested. 
Mutual forbearance is the rule; patience is exhibited; 
forgivenes.s brings reconciliation. Everyone delights 
in serving the others. Sacrifice is joyously accepted, 
Tfie welfare of the group takes precedence over the 
desires of any member. The one increasing purpose of 
life is the creation of the Family of God. This is the 
pearl of great price. In order to secure it a man will 
eagerly sell all he has. This treasure will be sought 
until it is found. Any person who turns back fi-om this 
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acfventwre is an unworthy member of the home. No 
distraction should be permitted to interfejre or ob- 
struct, The desire for comfort, privilege, prestige, or 
safety must not be allowed to stand in the way. Wliat 
good will it do if a man gain many possession.? and 
lose his zeal for fellowship ? The deceitfiilness of riches 
has ensnared many an unwary traveller. Ratlier 
than be paralyzed by desire, one must pluck out; ars, 
eye or amputate an arm. It is better to continue the 
pursuit maimed and blind than to be swerved by 
fieshpots. He that endures to the end will be victori- 
ous. 

Difficulties and perils abound along the pathway 
that leads toward the Family of God. The road is very 
narrow and only a few ever find it. High barriers 
must be surmounted, deep rivers must be crossed;, 
many clangers must be confronted, I'he roadway is 
infested with evil doers — persons wlio, because of 
ignorance, delusion, prejudices, desire, greed, pas- 
sion, or disease, are a menace to their relatives. The 
man who fell among thieves on his way from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho is only one of an innumerable host. 

The way to overcome evil is by doing good. To do 
good is to live every day as a true n'.embcr of tlie 
home. Turn away from those attitudes and practices 
which destroy the family. Exhibit those virtues wliicli 
constitute the foundations of the home. Reniember 
that the wrongdoer is a child of God, of incstimaljlc 
inherent worth, and, therefore, should be treated 
with reverence and affection. Can the use of physical 
force ever be reconciled with the familj?^ spirii ? No 
explicit answer is found in the words of Jesus. On one 
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occasion ho appears to have resorted to force himself, ' 
although the American Revised Version makes it 
quite clear that he did not use the cord on the men: 
®*Aiicl he made a scourge of cords, and cast all out of 
the temple, the sheep and the oxen; and he 
.poured out the changers* money, and overthrew their 
The most that can be gotten out of this 
iiicident is that Jesus justifies the use of force. It sheds 
no light upon the question as to whether the taking of 
life, capital punishment, or war are ever justifiable. 
The criterion by which Jesus judges every method is 
this: Can it be used appropriately in the home? As to 
whether restraint is permissible, that ail depends. 
If used in the spirit of love, for the good of the wrong- 
doer and with due regard for his personality, as well 
as for the protection of the other members of family, 
coercion may be justifiable. 

Those persons who do not think of life in terms of 
the Family of God often feel justified, however, in 
defending themselves by torture and terror. Long 
has it been the practice, ever since men became 
sufficiently humane to restrict unlimited retaliation, 
to exact an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life 
for a. life. This is justice. But an enduring home can 
never be founded on justice alone. Love, mercy, for- 
giveness, and sacrifice are likewise indispensable. 

^^MolFatt translates this passase as follows: “ Making a scourge of cords, 
he drove them a!l, sheep and oxen together, out of the temple, scattered 
the coins of the })rokers and upset their tables.” While Goodspeed reads: 
“ And he made a i:i.sh out of rope, and drove them all, sheep and cattle, 
out; of tile Temple, and scattered the ntoney-changers' coins on the 
ground, and overturned their tables.” Weymouth phrases it: “So He 
plaited a whip iif rushes and drove all — both sheep and bullocks — out of 
the Temple, 'i'bc small coin of the brokers He upset on the ground and 
‘overturned their tables,” 
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The old law of revenge must: be siipphmtiM-l by prac- 
tices 'which are appropriate in? the home. back 
no one evil for evil. Instead of returning blow for 
blow^j indicate a new temper by offering the other 
cheek. Reveal a complete absence of rcsentnieiit 
and hostility by going the second mile. Love even 
your enemies. They are your kinsmen. Do them 
good, bless them, pray for them, forgive them seventy 
times seven. Love and forgiveness are means; ways of 
awakening the latent goodness in the wrongdoer. 
By not insisting upon its rights, love reveals a, far 
better method. Love never fails. If it is patient and 
kind it penetrates even the most hardened heart. 
The body may be killed but love can never die. It is 
life. On love hangs the law^ the prophets, the gospel, 
all life. 

Love must never be abandoned or it wdll fail. It is 
not enough to love when love is easy. Even pagans do 
as much. Love when love is nmst needed; when it 
is difficult and dangerous; when blood is hot: and 
passions are aroused. Love without fear of conse- 
quences. Never be afraid. Fear is a foul spirit. Cast it 
out. Be not unduly concerned about appetites or 
sensations, comfort or safety. Pain niaj*- come, but 
what of it ? When voluntarily assumed on behalf of a 
brother beloved, suffering is the gateway to joy and 
to life. The most precious of all privileges is fellow- 
ship in suffering; with God and for one’s brethren. 
So be not afraid. What abiding difference does it 
make if your property is destroyed? Idfe docs not 
consist of things. You may be falsely accused of every 
evil practice, but are your satisfactions at the mercy 
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of every traducer? Suppose you are persecuted. TMs 
was the reward meted out- to the prophets before you. 
Find joy in overcoming your assailant with love. 
Even if your body is killed, love does not perish. 
Love is like a grain of wheat. Its harvest comes after 
k has been buried. So be not dismayed because men 
think it God^s v/ill that you be put to death. Even if 
you. are devoured as a Iamb by wolves, love lives on. 
And love is life. He that loves to the end never dies. 

It seems incredible that a man with such a message 
and such nobility of character should have been 
killed as an enemy of society. But is it surprising ? Has 
not this sort of thing been done in every age r Before 
and since Calvary .? In a memorable passage Jesus re- 
fers to the fact that it is customary for one genera- 
tion to stone the prophets and for another to erect 
moBuments in their honour. 

3. Why Was Jesus Killed?^® 

Five age-old factors combined to bring about the 
death of Jesus: blindness, bigotry, fear, seif-centred- 
ness, and indifference. ‘""'They do not know \vhat they 
are doing/" Jesus is reported to have said in his 
prayer of forgiveness on the cross. Those persons who 
were responsible for his tragic death had only the 
faintest understanding of what he was seeking to ac- 
complish. Even his own disciples so completely mis- 
interpreted his teaching that at the very end they 
argued among themselves as to who should have the 
chief places. So little had they understood what he 
op. dt.^ PJ). 293 S'.; Dickey, op. cU.^ 39 ff., 8.5 ff. 
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liad said about the mature of the Kingdom that they 
still visualized twelve thrones of solid gold and 
qiiarreiled among themselves over the seats of lionoiir 
on the right and left of the king. When Jesw,s talked 
of suffering and death they thought he was owt of his 
mind. Sorrowfully Jesus reproached Peter because 
his outlook was not that of God but of man. Even 
the chosen three had such a faint realization of what 
was going on in his mind that they could not so much 
as keep awake while he agonized in Gethsemaoe. Yet 
they had lived in intimate fellowship with hintj were 
passionately devoted to him, and were ready to die 
for him. Truly he had many things to say which they 
were never able to comprehend or to bear. 

How much less able to fathom the meariing of his 
words and deeds were the ecclesiastical leaders. 
Sympathy is always necessary to true insight. Bitter- 
ness and hostility constitute an insurmormtable 
harrier to understanding. No wonder the scribes and 
Pharisees thought that Jesus was possessed by 
Beelzebub and that he drove out demons by the help 
of the prince of devils. From their point of view he 
acted like a madman. 

The blindness of the religious authorities was 
intensified by their bigotry. Like other ecclesiastics 
who preceded them and those who followed after, 
they were sure that they were the custodians of truth 
and righteousness. “Thank God I am not like other 
men,” has ever been the cry of bigots. That they 
could be mistaken in any major conclusion had never 
occurred to them. “The notion of progressive revela- 
tion,” says Professor George Foot Moore, “was ira» 
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possible; the revelation to Moses was complete and 
final ; no other prophet .. should . ever make : any in- 
novation in the law. . . , The law, being perfect^ is 
unchangeable.” And so Jesus 'was convicted of 
blasphemy. Who was this young upstart who talked 
so freely of God and spoke as one having authority ? 
At the feet of what eminent teacher had he ever sat ? 
Merely a carpenter! From Nazareth, too! What could 
one expect from a provincial village workman? 
Imagine such an unlettered prophet seeking to in- 
struct and admonish the Pope or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of New York! Or even 
the minister of Old First Church 1 His contemporaries 
thought that he was possessed of an evil spirit. 
Succeeding generations have phrased it differently. 

Blind bigots are always afraid; afraid that the 
sacred ark will be destroyed; afraid the institution 
will be undermined. And so those who sat in the 
seats of authority were genuinely alarmed lest Jesus 
should lead the people astray. On four separate 
counts they pronounced him a dangerous character. 
In the first place, Jesus was a radical on race ques- 
tions. He treated men of every colour and tongue as 
sons of a common Father and therefore brothers 
beloved. He taught that God does not discriminate 
against any person because of racial heritage. In His 
sight ail men are of inherent and inestimable value. 
The Jews of that day, however, were so sure that 
they were God’s chosen people and were so arrogant 
and proud that they refused to have any dealings 
with the Samaritans. The sensation that would be 
created in a Southern community if a white man 
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shouM invite a Negro to dine with him is somewhat 
comparable with the furore produced within the 
ranks of orthodox Jews by the practices of Jesus. 
In their eyes he was a renegade. ■ 

Jesus also disregarded the rigid class lines of his 
day. The Jewish leaders looked with contempt on 
the rabble. If they accidentally came into pliysical 
contact with a person who was ceremonially ynclean 
they felt obliged to undergo an elaborate process of 
purification. Certain groups were wholly outside the 
pale. No self-respecting Jew would mingle on terms 
of equality with tax collectors. And as for courtesans, 
no decent person would associate with them — 
publicly. Hypocrisy has usually prevailed in the 
treatment accorded prostitutes. Under the Jewish 
law these disreputable women were worthy of death 
by stoning. But when Jesus suggested to the accusers 
of a certain woman that the man who was %vithout 
guilt should cast the first stone, one by one they 
slunk away. No wonder the Jewish leaders were in- 
furiated at the sight of Jesus mingling freely with all 
classes of people, completely ignoring the social 
cleavages of the day, and teaching that every human 
being is of priceless worth, with Godlike potentialities. 

Another serious charge against Jesus was that lie 
threatened to undermine the foundations upon which 
the contemporary ecclesiastical organization rested.*** 
Tlie authorities had reason to be afraid. If Jesus suc- 
ceeded in winning the people to his religion the whole 
ceremonial and sacrificial system would be swept 
away. N othing more terrifying than this could 


^*Murry, op. dt., pp. 73-87, 
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possibly be imagined by devout Jews who regarded 
the law as Gocl-given and absolutely essential to sab 
vation. And so with entire sincerity the Pharisees 
were alarmed lest Jesus should lead the people astray. 
In this attitude they were not hypocrites or fools or 
villains; they were simply zealous and apprehensive 
cliurchmen, determined to safeguard the divine in- 
stitution intrusted to their care. The orthodox. Funda- 
mentalist of our day is less afraid of the heresies of 
the Modernist than the religious contemporaries of 
Jesus were terrified by his doctrines and practices. 
And like their predecessors and their successors^ 
they v/ere utterly ruthless when the sacred institution 
was threatened. Better that one man should die 
than that the people should perish in darkness and 
wickedness. 

Still another serious charge against Jesus was that 
of treason to his country. His admonition to refrain 
from hatred and retaliation and instead to love the 
Romans seemed to the patriots of the day nothing 
less than disloj^alty and treachery to his native land, 
groaning as it was under the heel of the alien con- 
queror. It requires little imagination to describe the 
recex>tion that 'would have been accorded a Belgian 
teacher in 1915 if he had urged his countrymen to 
refrain from ill will toward the Germans and to treat 
them with kindness and affection. There is little 
doubt as to what would have happened to an Ameri- 
can citizen early in 1918 of he had arisen in a Liberty 
Loan mass meeting and pleaded for the immediate 
cessation of hostilities and protested against the 
hatred being manifested toward the Germans. Wel!;^ 
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the emotional responses of Belgians and Americans 
when confronted with the German menace were less 
intense and explosive than were the feelings of loyal 
Jews in the days of Jesus. One hundred per cent, 
patriots in every land should find it easy to iincler- 
stand •why the Jews chose Barabbas and crucified 
Jesus. . 

The: fourth important . factor in the situation was 
that the Jewish leaders, especially the Sadducees, 
had a stake in the maintenance of the status quo. 
Vested interests ■^vere involved. Profits and prestige 
were threatened. Jesus was undermining the standing 
and influence of the Pharisees and Sadducees. His 
attacks on the Temple practices touched their purse 
strings. Indeed, what would become of the whole 
sacrificial system if he were allowed to continue his 
dangerous activities ? The end would be nothing less 
than the abandonment of the law of Moses. The 
threatened loss of privilege and power increased the 
zeal of the ecclesiastical authorities for the law and 
the institution. Moreover, experience had shown 
that sooner or later fanatics got into trouble with 
the Romans. Quite likely Jesus would stir up a riot; or 
rebellion for which the J ewish leaders would be held 
responsible. The risk was too great. 

Herod and Pilate likewise had a stake in the exist- 
ing order. They were hired men of Rome and their 
tenure of office depended upon their ability to 
preserve the peace. Either of these rulers could have 
saved j esus from crucifixion, but neither was willing 
to run the risks. Pilate seems to have been genuinely 
convinced that Jesus was innocent and made a feeble 
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effort: to release him. But when the crafty accusers of. 
Jesus remindeci : hiiU' of the probable consequences of 
releasing a prisoner charged with sedition, he quickfy 
washed his hands of the whole affair. Few politicians 
have ever been willing to endanger their own standing ■ 
in , order to render justice to a friendless prisoner at 
the bar. Personal prestige and power were of more 
importance to Pilate than the life of a prisoner. And 
as for Herod, he was ruthless in disposing of those 
who threatened his pleasure or security. He did not 
even respect the sanctity of his brother’s home. What 
could be expected from one who had already proved 
.himself heartless in beheading John? Herod may 
have thought Jesus innocent but he sav^ a chance to 
gain the good will of Pilate by a generous gesture in 
yielding jurisdiction over the case. The record says 
that these selfish cowards became friends that day. 
To this extent will self-centredness lead a man, that 
he will trade the blood of innocent victims for per- 
sonal advantage. 

And so Jews and Romans alike were guilty of 
sacrificing Jesus for the sake of comfort and safety. 
And it is alwa3rs easy to identify individual privilege 
with the general good and to imagine that one is 
battling on behalf of society when in fact the struggle 
is for private gain. When the pious slave owner as- 
sailed the abolitionist he readily convinced himself 
that he was doing so on behalf of a noble cause. When 
the devout rich man bitterly attacks radicalism he 
sincerely believes that he is manifesting zeal on be- 
half of the mas.ses of people, whereas in reality his 
primaiy concern may be for the preservation of his 
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owB unearned income. Self-deception, is as old as 
mankind. Consaentiousness is no guarantee of moral 
conduct. - 

Indifference constituted a fifth major reason why 
Jesus was killed. Powerful groups were arrayed 
against him, but only a few sought to defend .him. 
The fickle crowds melted away when it became ap- 
parent that Jesus was not the lo.ng-expectcd De- 
liverer. His ethical demands were too exacting to gain 
for him a large following. During the days of supreme 
crisis only a few score individuals, at most, cared 
enough to exert themselves on his behalf. Christians 
have long imagined that all of Jerusalem was in tur- 
moil when Jesus was crucified. It is probably much 
nearer the truth to say that this tragic event went 
unnoticed by the great mass of the people. Popula- 
tions have usually been indifferent to the fate of 
martyrs. Loneliness has ever been the lot of those 
who were ahead of their day. The citizens of Jerusa- 
lem probably gave no more attention to tbe execution 
of the Great Teacher than the people of an American 
city ordinarily give to the hanging of a common 
criminal 

Blindness, bigotry, fear, self-cent redness, ii,Klifter- 
encc — this deadly quintette did its work well And 
so they cried, “Crucify him, crucify him. Relea.se 
onto us Barabbas’^; Barabbas who was taken in sedi- 
tion; Barabbas the revolutionist who had killed an 
officer of the law; Barabbas who sought freedom by 
the sword; Barabbas the patriot. Release him. But 
crucify Jesus; Jesus who went about doing good; 
Jesus who urged them to seek the Family of God; 
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Jesus who admonished them’ to love the Romans; 
Jesus who ' , offered them freedom indeed. Crucify 
liim. And their shouting won. Barabhas was released 
and Jesus nailed to a cross. 

4. The Meaning of the Cross^^ 

Jesus went to his doom because of the irreconcilable 
conflict between his way of life and that of his con- 
temporaries. Wherever blindness, bigotry, fear, self- 
centredness, and indifference prevail, there will those 
who seek to live as if the Family of God is a present 
reality suffer abuse and persecution from defenders 
of the established order. Society always issues an 
ultimatum to the innovator; conform to this v/orid 
or expect the reward of a heretic or a traitor. Every 
generation metes out substantially the same punish- 
ment to those v/ho fall far below and those who rise 
high above its standards. Thieves and prophets of a 
new day rot in the same foul dungeon; murderers 
and the Saviour of mankind agonize on adjacent 
cros.ses. 

At every stage Jesus was confronted with the 
necessity of choosing. Throughout the silent years, 
in the wilderness after baptism, at Caesarea Philippi, 
in the garden of Gethsemane, he wrestled with the 
problem. More and more clearly he saw the vast 
gulf between his ideal and the practice.^ of those 
about him. In moments of exaltation he caught a 
vision of life as it ought to be and might be. And 

'^Edward Gvubb, The Meaning of the Cross and Christianity as Life; 
J, A. Robertson, The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus; George Stewart, 
Redemption; Jn Anthology of the Cross. 
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then he would see the greed and'cruekyj the barren- 
ness and misery, of those about him. Swept by in- 
finite tenderness and boundless compassion, he 
spent long days and nights seeking the way out. 
From each succeeding experience of communion with 
God the conviction became more intense that love 
alone can bring reconciliation between man and man 
and between man and God. When measured by the 
ideals of the universal home, the solutions proposed 
by Essenes, Sadducees, Pharisees, and Zealots were 
recognized as tragically inadequate. 

Not by fleeing from society can mankind be re- 
deemed. Asceticism may offer a way of escape from 
the temptations that come from association with 
one’s fellows and bring a sense of release and con- 
tentment. But the universal family can never be 
built by hermits. Contact may lead to contamination, 
but it is essential to redemption. Love never flees 
from the object of its affection. Where pain is most 
severe and sorrow most bitter, there love is most 
solicitous and untiring. The heart that broods over 
Jerusalem can never tarry long in the desert. 

Not by conforming to this world can humanity be 
saved. Lying down in the gutter with the derelict 
is no way to reform him. Acquiescence is not an ef- 
fective method of remedying evils. Sharing the gains 
of exploitation and enjoying privileges arising out of 
injustice will never lead to the transformation, of 
society. Untiring opposition to false standards and 
ceaseless activity against wrongdoing are demanded 
by love. Mankind can never be lifted to the highest 
levels if its teachers dwell in the lowlands. To be in 
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tli.e world and yet not of it is the difficult requirement 
of. love. . ■ ' ■ ■ 

■ .Not by observing, the law can fulness of life be at™ 
tained. In spite of a noble concept of a holy God and r 
highly developed ethical sensitiveness, the emphasis 
of the Pharisees was often. upon the letter of the law. 
1’he running sores of mankind can never be cured by 
scrupulously observing feast days and fast days. 
Haunting fears are not driven away by abstaining 
from unclean food. Ghastly memories of sordid 
deeds are not effaced by giving tithes of ail that a 
man has. The aching void of sorrow and misery can 
never be filled by strict observance of the Sabbath. 
Hostility and enmity cannot be removed by sacrifices 
of rams and goats. The maladies that affiict human- 
ity are too deadly to be cured by ceremony and ritual. 
The letter kills, only love gives life. 

Not by using the weapons of Satan can the spirit 
of evil be cast out. Hatred is not an effective instru- 
ment for removing hatred. Desire for revenge does 
not promote the family spirit. Violence and terror are 
not appropriate weapons in the home. They that take 
the sword shall perish thereby. Real freedom is from 
witlii.n. More important tha.n deliverance from po.- 
litical bondage is release from paralyzing emotion. 
It) is hetirr to he enslaved hy Romans than by hatred, 
.Little is gained by an exchange of masters. Genuine 
freedom can be achieved only by living as a good 
member of God’s home, Essene and harlot; Pharisee 
and publican; Saddiicee and outcast; Zealot and 
centurion; Jew and Gentile; Roman and Samari- 
tan; Greek and Syro-Phcenician— -all are kinsmen. 
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No contempt, even for the courtesan; no discrimina- 
tion, ■ even against the Samaritan; no hatred, even, 
of the tax gatherer; no hostility, even toward the 
Romans. Treat every person as a member of the 
family. Exhibit sympathy, kindliness, affection, 
forgiveness. Meet the acid test: love the Roman, bless 
the conqueror, pray for the despoiier, do good to the 
exploiter, forgive the invader. Do unto the Romans 
as you would have God do unto you. If the son shall 
make 3?-ou free you will be free indeed. 

Early in his ministry and at the very end Jesus 
was confronted %vith the great choice. Immediately 
after the profound spiritual experience which ac- 
comp a llied his consecration in bapti.sm, he was im- 
pelled to withdraw’’ for a further period of reflection 
and communion before plunging into his public 
ministry. In the story of the temptations we catch a, 
glimpse of the struggle that went on in his mind 
during those momentoiLS days. Three alternatives 
kept recurring. Establish the Kingdom of God in one 
of three ways. 

First, Jesus was tempted to concentrate upon a 
ministry of physical healing. Poverty and suffering 
abounded on every side. Keenly sensitive to human 
pain and passionately desirous of relieving misery, 
he turned in his mind to this solution again and 
again. Why not command the stones to become bread 
so that the hungry may be filled? The meaning of this 
temptation is lost to the literal minded. Stones and 
bread are symbols. Why not devote major energy to 
supplying the physical needs of people? Because man 
does not live by material things alone but by friend* 
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ship and communion. What shall it profit a man to 
have his stomach filiedj as long as his mind is poisoned 
with hatred? What good will it do to drive away 
pain if the life is left empty? Seven other evil spirits 
are sure to enter and dwell therein, and the last 
state will be worse than the first. Bread is needed but 
far more than bread must be supplied. Men are 
starving for lack of comradeship with each other 
and are dying because of a dearth of fellowship with 
God. Nothing less than the bread of life and streams 
of living water can satisfy their craving. Love is 
what men require. Few temptations are more subtle 
and powerful than the suggestion to supplant the 
best with the good. 

Second, Jesus was tempted to rely upon spectacular 
displays of power. That he possessed unique gifts he 
could not doubt. He had the strength of ten because 
his purpose was single. Days of loving ministry to 
fellow townsmen and nights of silent vigil with the 
Eternal had released in him the floods of power which 
in varying volume are dammed up within every child 
of God. The suggestion came that he validate his 
claim to a unique relation with God by a dramatic 
display. Leap from the pinnacle of the Temple and 
trust God to send guardian angels to bear him safely 
and triumphantly to the earth! By this mighty 
demonstration the populace would be convinced that 
the Messiah had come and would render him 
homage and obedience. The multitude always crave 
a sign. But Jesus was wise enough to realize that sab 
vation does not come from marvel-mongers. Crowds 
throng about an adept magician but their sorrowing 
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hearts are left micomforted and their distressed 
minds are not set at ease. Serenity and vision emerge 
, ..only from love. 

The third temptation that came to Jesus was to 
gain power and prestige by making friends with the 
great ones of the earth. If only he would cultivate the 
.Sadducees ^a.nd the Romans, he. could climb to the., 
seats of the mighty. There were no limits to the in- 
fluence that miglit be wielded by one with such a 
magnetic personality and such qualities of leadership. 
The people were groaning beneath their burdens. 
Think of the opportunities for doing good! Perhaps 
he might even be able to lead his countiymen in a 
successful revolt against Rome and thus restore the 
ancient glories of David and Solomon. Judas Mac- 
cabeus had gained freedom for his people in the face 
of similar odds. God had promised! Perhaps— and 
what a thought it was! — pcrhap.s he had been sent 
for such a purpose as this! For days the idea haunted 
Jesus. Otherwise there would have been no tempta- 
tion. In tlie end he thrust the thought behind him. ,He 
saw what had happened to those who sat in tlie seats 
of authority and understood full well that redemption 
could never come from them. Reconciliation and 
feliowtship flourish only in the atmosphere of love. 

The record states that after the struggle in the 
wilderness the tempter left Jesus for a period. But 
never for long. The choice had to be made again and 
again. Each time it became more difficult. The 
way of love was proving to be increasingly danger- 
ous. Finally it was necessary to withdraw for a time. 
At C^sarea Philippi Jesus and the Twelve faced the 
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whole problem anew. Was it wise to go on? Was it 
worth while? In Gethsemane the struggle became 
still more acute. As was his custom when confronted 
with a supreme crisis, Jesus sought solitude. In the 
stillness of the night he listened to the voice of God, 
Never was his mind keener, never did his heart go 
out witli a deeper yearning. The people were like 
sheep without a shepherd. Everywhere hunger and 
pain, envy and greed, cruelty and lust, hatred and 
strife, blasphemy and irreverence. As a hen shelters 
her brood under her wings, he would have drawn all 
men unto his way of love. But they would not come. 
Tine multitudes were utterly indilFerent, the men of 
authority were bitterly hostile. His owm loved ones 
did not understand, and as for his disciples, even in 
his hour of supreme need they were deep in slumber. 
The thought kept coming that perhaps he had been 
mistaken in his reliance on love. His passionate effort 
to build the Family of God seemed to be in vain. 
Why go on ? 

The one thing that seemed certain was his own 
approaching doom. Unmistakably clear was the evi- 
dence of implacable hostility on the part of the ec- 
clesiastical leaders. Obsessed with hatred and fear, 
they regarded him as an enemy of God and the 
people and with conscientious zeal were plotting his 
speedy destruction. What good would be accom- 
plished by going ahead ? Why not placate his foes by 
necessary adjustments ? They, too, were really seeking 
the reign of God. Would it not be wise to make the 
best of the prevailing situation, while dinging to the 
hope that the day will soon come when a man can 
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follow his ideals ? Why throw away one's influence ? 
Why forfeit the chance to continue doing good ? Why 
court martyrdom ? After all, a man must live. Surely 
it is not the will of God that an innocent man should 
die an ignominious death on the cross. No wonder 
tliat drops of blood stood out on his forehead. ic 
he possible/' he cried unto God, "‘if it be posvsible, 
save me from defeat and shame I” 

In the darkness of the night two alternatives ap- 
peared before Jesus with the brilliance of the noon- 
day sun. Life or a way of life! He must choose. Live as 
his contemporaries lived or die. Biindne^ss and in- 
tolerance and fear have always refused to permit a 
man to treat every other human being under every 
circumstance as a member of the family, worthy to 
be loved, forgiven, trusted. So the Jewish leaders 
gave Jesus his choice. Live as they lived or die. 

Out of the black silence came light from the Eter- 
nal. A great quietness came over Jesus. It is the will 
of God that a man should faithfully follow the way 
of love. The purpose of life is to build the dHdne 
community. The way to create the ideal society is 
to live to-day as if it is already a reality. Live this 
hour as a good member of the Family of God. 
Depend upon love. Run the risks. Accept the conse- 
quences. Have confidence in God and faith in man. 
Rather than forsake the way of love it is better for a 
man to die. 

Yet Jesus passionately longed to live. Tire theory 
that the crucifixion of Jesus was predestined and pre- 
ordained and that he went through life as a fated 
victim belies the facts. If literally interpreted this 
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theory transforms him into a mere automaton, which 
is rmthinkahle in the light of the record. Likewise, 
the theory that his death was required in order to 
appease the wrath of an angry God is repugnant. 
And the explanation that the Divine Law demands a 
purchase price to atone for the sins of mankind seems 
legalistic and artificial. Some say that Jesus delih- 
erately provoked his crucifixion as the means of 
ushering in the Messianic age. There are many pas- 
sages in the Gospels that seem to support this theory. 
New Testament scholars difter sharply concerning 
the extent to which Jesus was influenced by pre- 
vailing apocalyptic ideas. Some of those who have 
studied the documents most carefully have concluded 
that his entire life must be interpreted in the light of 
his expectation of the imminent coming of the King- 
dom. It is frequently maintained that Jesus believed 
that his death would immediately usher in the new 
era. The critics are hopelessly divided as to the 
meaning of the phrase “Son of Man” which was so 
often upon his lips. 

But in spite of all these perplexities, certain facts 
stand out clearly. Jesus frequently likened the coming 
of the Kingdom to the slow working of leaven and 
the steady growth of seed. He spoke constantly of 
the Kingdom as a present reality. The record shows 
that on several occasions he carefully avoided an 
open clash with the authorities that might have 
eventuated in his arrest. Very often the significance 
of his utterances was veiled in parables and stories. 
To the very end he struggled against his fate. The 
agony in Gethsemane was no stage performance. If it 
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l>e possible! If it be possible! From the cross itself 
came the ery: ’'^My God, my God, why . , . ?” 

Then why did Jesus make the last fatal joimiey to 
Jerusalem Why did he not stay in Caesarea Philippi 
where it was more difficult for the Pharisees to reach 
Mm ? Why not turn his back upon blind and bigoted 
Judaism and devote himself to a ministry among 
Gentiles ? Some consider this the third great tempta- 
tion of Jesus. There is evidence to show that those 
who were regarded as outcasts and sinners b5r the Jew- 
ish leaders often responded more heartily to the 
appeal of Jesus than did orthodox devotees of the 
law. Self-righteousness, pride, and intolerance some- 
times prove to be more formidable barriers to the 
Family of God than are constituted by greed, lust, 
and hatred. Why not go where there is the greatest 
response? Surely, at any rate, it is better to minister 
to, foreigners than to be killed by one’s own coimtry- 
raen. 

■ ■ Yet Jesus set his face like flint toward Jerusalem. 
Why? The elapse of time and the meagreness of the 
record make complete understanding impossible. 
But tlie explanation that seems most historical and 
most satisfying is that Jesus responded to a deep 
inner urge, a divine call, to witness before his own 
people. Jesus was a uniquely sensitive mystic. In 
liours of prolonged communion the presence of God 
was more real to him than any human being could 
possibly be. He never doubted the nearness and ac- 
cessibility of the Father, no matter how black the 
night. As to just what Jesus expected to accomplish 
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by that last visit to Jerusalem we can only conjec- 
ture. But' this much at least is clear; he had resolutely 
determined that at any cost he would faithfully 
follow the will of God, 

: Thoughts like these were probably in his mind. God 
never despairs nor does He ever 'forsake one of His 
cMldren. Tt is not His will that even the least perfect 
should perish. Generation after generation had been 
compassed about with His alfection. Never rebuffed 
by ingratitude nor blasphemy nor disobedience, God 
had pursued the Israelites with an undying love. 
Then, as Jesus brooded over the future, the clouds 
of perplexity and indecision were swept av/air by a 
vivid sense of the boundless mercy and passionate 
tenderness of the Eternal. He must go to Jerusalem. 
Even the probability of crucifixion could not deter 
him. In the Holy City he w^ould live as if the 
Reign of God had already begun, revealing to ai! 
men their kinship with the Father and vwth each 
other. He would summon the people to love and for- 
giveness and fellowship. He would run the risk and 
endure the pain. The very heart of the Eternal would 
be revealed in his last effort. Then, if ever, men 
would conic to themselves and return to the house of 
their Father. Love never fails when it is kind and per- 
sistent, There is no other way to create the ideal 
society. So Jesus went to his doom. The price de- 
manded for life — disloyalty to God’s purpose. — ^was 
too great. Not for his own life but for the pearl, of 
great price a man eagerly sells all that he has — 
possessions, talents, strength, blood! 

What, then, is the meaning of the Cross? Just 
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because we are here confronted with the bravest and 
■noblest and purest of lives we cannot fully compre- 
hend the significance of his sublime gift. Christendom 
has obscured the meaning of this supreme act of 
history by a hundred fine-spun tiujories, some of them 
horrible and revolting. But here, if anywhere, we 
find a clue to the meaning of the universe. In the 
light of the Cross three momentous facts stand re- 
vealed : the awful consequences of estrangement and 
strife, the redeeming power of sacrificial love, the 
deepest joy and the fullest self-realization come only 
through self-renunciation. 

The awful chasm between goodness and evil, be- 
tween righteousness and unrighteousness, nowhere 
stands out in such stark reality as in the presence of 
the Cross. Light is snulFed out by darknes.s. !,.ovc is 
done to death by hate. Forgiveness is met with 
malignity. Sacrifice is rewarded wfitli igtiominy. 
God’s home is transformed into a charnel house. The 
appalling need of the human heart is exposed. 
Created in the spiritual image of God and capable of 
rising to sublime heights, man is also able to sink be- 
low the level of the beast. Blindness that cannot dis- 
tinguish holiness from heresy, bigotry that confuses 
tradition with truth, hypocrisy that counterfeits 
the coin of sincerity, greed that devours a widow’s 
substance, lust that feeds on a woman’s body, fear 
that nails innocence to a tree — all these are horrible 
realities. The bestialities of human nature must be 
taken into account. 

At the foot of the Cross, how pitifully inadequate 
appear the programmes of Jesus’ contemporaries. 
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The offer of salvation through ceremonial and ritual 
is sheer mockery. Compromise with temporal 
powers can never lead to redemption. Flight to 
ascetic communities cannot heal the festering sores 
of society. Resort to violence merely compomids 
fear and hatred. Prodigal sons can never be persuaded 
to reclaim their heritage, nor can embittered brethren 
be reconciled, except by an inner change of heart. 
The fathomless gulf that separated men from God 
and from each other can be bridged only by love and 
fellowship. 

' The Cross of Calvary reveals God’s way of creating 
the universal home. Here we catch a glimpse of the 
faith and daring of the Eternal. To create man with a 
measure of freedom required sublime trust and in- 
domitable courage because freedom means power to 
choose evil. And unwise decisions lead to suffering. 
The harvest is always determined by the sowing. 
Freedom may lead to estrangement, to callousness, 
to misery. A great venture of faith was necessary 
before such power was placed in the hands of imma- 
ture and imperfect children. Freedom might even 
lead to disaster. And at Golgotha it seemed to Ijave 
ended in defeat. But this was only an illusion be- 
cause sacrificial love is never defeated. Victory is 
inherent in the Cross. When a grain of wheat falls 
in the earth and dies it yields a rich harvest. The seed 
may appear to be dead, but not so; it is only buried. 
First the blade, then the ear, then the full com in the 
ear. First the Cross, then resurrection, then redemp- 
tion.-:,. , . 

That Jesus wa.s annihilated on the Cross is to me 
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simply unthinkable. The universe in which we live 
conserves values. Science tells us that matter or 
energy is imperishable; many changes of form but 
no annihilation. What a meaningless world it would 
^ be if lesser values should be preserved with infinite 
care while the noblest creation of the ages alone is 
destroyed I To me belief in the resurrection of man is 
absolutely essential to rational thought. And that 
one who was so altogether lovely and Godlike should 
utterly perish is simply beyond my comprehension. 
The rationality of God is at stake. If death is the end 
for man, then it is difficult to believe that intelligence 
and love are at the heart of the universe. If there is 
no God then the life of Jesus is the most ghastly 
delusion of history. It would indeed be an irrational 
universe if a tragic hallucination should create the 
fairest flower of the human race. 

Just how does the death of Jesus bring salvation? 
Tliat the blood of Christ is essential to redemption 
has been the deepest conviction of Christendom in 
every age. Few Christians, however, have ever had 
any clear idea as to why the Cross is necessary to 
salvation or how atonement is wrought by the 
shedding of blood. Salvation itself has usually been 
thought of as escape from hell and entrance into 
heaven. Numerous theories have been advanced as 
to how belief in the blood of the Lamb saves from 
eternal damnation, many of which are repugnant to 
ethical minds to-day. Some have said that a ransom 
must be paid to Satan; some that the payment of a 
great price 'was necessary in order to placate an 
angry God; some that divine justice could not forgive 
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■iinless a perfect sacrilice was offered for^ the sins of 
mankind; while multitudes of humble folk have 
made no effort to explain the mystery, simply imput- 
ing magical power to the -shed blood of Calvary. ^ 

^ Let us not conclude, however, that since many ex- : 
planations are inadequate or revolting, there is no 
redemption in the Cross. Salvation is not release from, 
future punishment or the enjoyment of eternal bliss. 
Salvation is reconciliation and appreciation; rec- 
onciliation with God and man; appreciation of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful. A man is saved 
when he shuns unfilial and antisocial attitudes and 
practices; when he exhibits the virtues of the home. 
Salvation is not an act; it is a process. We are not 
saved, we are being saved. We grow into redemption. 
Death is not the end of life; it is merely the dividing 
line between two aspects of one reality. Life itself 
IS continuous and eternal. Day by day we are being 
saved or being lost. After death v^e go right on From 
where we were. The direction we take is determined 
by the quality of our unconscious conduct. If we give 
food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, welcome to 
the stranger, clothes to the naked, relief to the sick, 
kindness to the prisoner, we are being saved. When 
we fail to li ve as if the Family of God is a present 
reality we are being lost. 

Now it is easier to understand how Jesus saves us. 
He makes us conscious of the presence of a loving 
Father and fills us with desire for unbroken fellow- 
ship with the Eternal. When near the Cross it is 
clear that estrangement from God and hostility 
toward Flis purposes lead to barrenness of life and 
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desolation of spirit. When confronted with Jesus, we 
cannot fail to see the importance of right decisions, 
rior can we overlook the terrible consequences of the 
■lower forms of self-gratification — greed, lust, pride, 
enmity, retaliation. He exhibits a character of sheer 
nobility and utter loveliness and illustrates how 
compassion and devotion deal with fear and hate. 
By fathomless love and unstinting forgiveness he 
creates penitence and aspiration. Zacchajus found it 
impossible to practise fraud any longer. The sinful 
v/oman loathed her former ways after she had listened 
to him. Strength went from him into the withered 
limbs of the paralytic. The bereaved found comfort in 
his presence. 

But how are we saved by the death of Jesus? 
Partly by the fact that the Cross produces repent- 
ance, longing, and determination; and partly because 
this change of heart makes it possible for God to help 
us in ways which were not available as long as we 
were alienated. The father of the prodigal passionately 
desired to do many things which were impossible as 
long as his son stayed in a far country and was unfiiia! 
in his conduct. It is blasphemy to say that the death 
of Christ was necessary in order to appease the wrath 
of an angry deity, for God is at least as loving and 
forgiving as was Jesus. The Cross does not make 
any difference in God’s attitude toward us, but by 
bringing us to ourselves and prompting us to return 
to our Father’s house it opens up new channels 
through which He can give light and power and joy. 

And there is still another way in which Jesus saves 
us. By his living presence he constantly challenges us 
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to nobler conduct, encourages us in hours of depres- 
sion, strengthens us in moments of weakness, and 
lifts us up when we have fallen. This conviction 
rests, of course, upon belief in immortality and tlie 
reality of the spiritual world. If God is a person, that 
is, lias the ability to think and feel and act, and if we 
are persons in exactly the same sense, the only differ- 
ence being that between a parent and an infant, then 
communication must be possible between God and 
ourselves. If death does not end life but only opens 
up new and higher possibilities, why should it be 
considered impossible for one who has gone on ahead 
to communicate with those who are struggling along 
behind ? The greatest discoveries of the coming dec- 
ades will undoubtedly be in the realm of personality. 
Already it has been demonstrated that under favour- 
able conditions it is possible for mind to communicate 
with mind directly, without the use of external de- 
vices. Thought transference seems to have been 
scientifically established. And as for psychical re- 
search, while it is true that many scientists are 
skeptical concerning its possibilities, others equally 
eminent are convinced that the results thus far at- 
tained furnish the foundation for a valid hope for 
epoch-making discoveries in the near future. 

The chief impression that we get from the records 
of Jesus’ life is that he was so high above his con- 
temporaries in the quality of his character and con- 
duct as to be in a class by himself. So profoundly 
impressed were the early disciples that in spite of the 
fact that they were rigid monotheists, they regarded 
Jesus as having a unique relationship with God. Even 
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on a basis Ox^ the lowest possible estimate, he was an 
%traorciinary individual with amazing vitality. Now 
if life is eontinuous and death only opens up illimit- 
able opportunities for more complete living, and if 
mind can communicate with mind, why should it be; 
regarded as impossible for Jesus to be in constant 
commiinication with those who are in tune with his 
spirit? The record of history hears important testi- 
mony concerning this point. Multitudes of Christians 
in e very age and in ail lands, including many of the 
keenest minds and most consecrated spirits, have 
been dominated by the certain conviction that the 
living presence of Christ was the greatest power in 
their lives. 

This is the way Jesus saves us: by revealing the 
nature of God and creating witlnin us the desire for 
fellowship with Him; by exhibiting life as it ought 
to be and may be and thus inspiring us to nobler 
conduct; by showing the hideous re.sults of estrange- 
ment and enmity and by producing penitence and 
aspiration; by creating a consciousnes.s of God’s for- 
giveness and loving concern; and by prompting us 
day by day to higher thinking and more courageous 
living. 

But Jesus can never sa ve us unless we are ready to 
cooperate. Every person has the power to shut him 
out and to ignore his offer of salvation. And coopera- 
tion does not mean merely confessing with our lips 
that we believe in him. Complete dedication of self 
to his purposes and utter reliance upon his way of 
love are essential to salvation. This means the 
willingness to run risks and accept consequences. In a 
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wor! J of ^ blindness and fear, bigotry and selfishness,, 
sacrifice is essential to salvation. If Jesus had turned' 
back from the Cross he would have had no salvation 
to offer. Indeed, his name would hardly- have been 
preserved in the records of history. Without the 
shedding of blood there is no redemption. This is a 
law of life as inexorable as any law in physics or 
chemistry. Even in the animal world, those species 
have survived and progressed which have practised 
mutual aid and self-sacrifice. The evolution of man- 
kind is one long story of struggle and renunciation. 
An incalculable debt is due to the pioneers and here- 
tics who, with indomitable courage and supreme 
abandon, have blazed new pathways to freedom and 
life. 

The Cross of Calvary represents the highest pin- 
nacle of human achievement. But it is not alone, nor 
is it enough. Many crosses are necessary to the re- 
demption of mankind. This fact was emphasized by 
Jesus again and again. If any man would come 
after the Great Leader he must deny himself, take 
up his cross, and follow on. He that puts his hand to 
the plough and then turns back is unworthy. A man 
must be willing even to forsake father and mother if 
necessary in order to follow his ideals. He that truly 
desires to serve his fellows must not be content to 
deny himself certain coveted things; he must deny 
hi'insdj. 

: And this leads naturally to a consideration of the 
third meaning of the Cross; the deepest joy and the 
fullest: self-realization come only through self- 
renunciation. Man is made in the spiritual image of 
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#.t}ie Creator and .is capable of rising GodwanJ.' "By 
nature he is equipped to live in the home. Sympathy 
and kindliness, affection and forgiveness, sharing and 
sacrifice, are natural and normal. Without the 
virtues of the family a man cannot be himself. Of 
course, he can live as an alien or an enemy or a beast. 
It is easily possible for him to wander into a far 
country and there devour his substance in riotous liv- 
ing. He may show base ingratitude toward his 
Father, or exhibit jealousy and enmity toward his 
brothers. Passion may make him inconsiderate and 
cruel. Loss of self-control through anger or hatred 
may cause him to mutilate or kill his fellows. But 
man at his best rises above these baser desires and 
more primitive urges. 

When ill a normal condition man derives more 
satisfaction from feeding those who are hungry than 
from gorging himself with dainty delicacies. Sublima- 
tion of a low desire for the sake of fellowship or the 
welfare of another is better than gratification. A 
parent who voluntarily endures pain on behalf of a 
child dwells on a higher level than the one who in- 
flicts cruel punishment. Forgiveness is more re- 
warding than retaliation. Love toward an enemy is 
more satisfying than hatred can ever be. Self- 
sacrifice is natural for beast and man. 

And so if an individual really wants to be his best 
self, he must live every day as if the Family of God 
is a present reality, turning away from any attitude 
of action that endangers the family bond and 
exhibiting always the true spirit of the home. If 
devotion to ideals leads to pain, then suffering be- 
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comes, a gateway to joy and self-realization. The truth-.' 
<iif this statement is revealed in the lives of the great 
spiritual leaders of the human race. Choose the men 
and v/omeii of history who impress you. most with the 
nobility of their characters and you will find that 
with theiii dedication to a great cause took preced- 
ence over gratification of fleshly desires. Reflect upon 
the lives of those persons whom you rank highest 
and you will be reminded that they are not self- 
centred. 

At every turn we come face to face with a paradox 
but none more startling than this : if a man seeks to 
save his life he loses it, but if he loses himself in de- 
votion to a noble ideal he finds life indeed. With pro- 
found insight Jesus pointed out this fact to his 
disciples on manj?- occasions. After repeated warnings 
that the end of his life was near, he had a last long 
conversation with his disciples shortly before his ar- 
rest. On this occasion he again told them that he was 
about to be killed and they would be scattered. He 
then went on to speak of joy through pain. The spirit 
of Jesus is truly reflected in the following words from 
John’s Gospel: “'These things have I spoken unto 
you, that my joy may be in you, and that your joy 
may be fulfilled. . . . These things have I spoken unto 
you, that in me ye may have peace. In the world ye 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have over- 
come the world.” Rejection and persecution and 
suffering; yet peace and joy and power. 

Jesus never could have attained to such a Godlike 
character if he had turned back from the Cross. 
If he had been unwilling to endure suffering, the 
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latent power witbin him would never have been 
' Utilized. The rarest fellowship with God would have 
heen denied him if he had puf self above ideals. If 
he had ■ . sought comfort and safety he never could 
:have become the world’s Saviour. Verily life is lost in 
seeking and found in renunciation. 

.. No man uiiderstands the full meaning of the Cross. 
We know too little of God and of life to comprehend 
clearly the significance of this supreme event of all 
time. But at least this we do know: the Cross reveals 
the hideousness of sin, releases the redeeming power 
of sacrificial love, and opens the gateway to abound- 
ing joy and complete self-realization. Here we find 
the answer to the supreme needs of every genera- 
tion: how to overcome evil and build the divine 
society, and how to find happiness and serenity. 

, If any man would come, let him renounce self^ 
follow the way of love, and live every day as a good 
member of God’s home. The pathway may lead to 
persecution and suffering and seeming defeat, but it 
alone leads to reconciliation and redemption and life. 
This is the religion of Jesus. 


CHAPTER II 


CAUSES OF THE RAPID EXPANSION OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

If it had not actually happened it would be regarded 
as utterly impossible. That the religion of an obscure 
teacher in a conquered province, who himself was 
crucified as a common malefactor, should spread 
within three centuries, in spite of vigorous opposition 
and bitter persecution, so rapidly that it became 
the official religion of the mightiest empire of ail the 
earth : this is simply incredible. 

There seem to have been eight principal reasons 
for the phenomenal growth of early Christianity: the 
conviction that Jesus had risen from the grave and 
the expectation of his early bodily return; the 
preaching of a gospel of salvation in a decaying 
world; the practice of love and sharing; personal 
purity and family loyalty; the rejection of violence 
and war; the exhibition of unbounded courage and 
sacrificial devotion; the solidarity and discipline of 
the Christian fellowship; and, eventually, compro- 
mise with prevailing beliefs and practices.^ 


^See C. J. CacIouK, The Early Church and the World; kd.<M Vintniick^ 
The Mission and Ex-pansion of Christianity; Edward Gibbon, The Decline 
and Fall of ihe Reman EmpiretYoX. 
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'I. Expectation of the Bodily Return of Jesus 

'Without confidence in the resurrection of Jesus 
there would have been no Christianity. The criici-- 
lixion had utterly crushed the disciples. To the very 
end theji^ had expected Jesus to set up an earthly 
kingdom and when he was shamefully put to death 
as a criminal, ail their hopes collapsed. Sorrowfully 
they prepared to take up their former life. And then 
came the news that Jesus had risen from the tomb. 
Some were incredulous at first, but when the convic- 
tion became general that he had broken the bonds of 
death and had ascended into heaven, one of the most 
amazing transformations in history took place. No 
longer gloomy and despairing, the disciples became 
joyous and hopeful; no longer fearful and afraid, 
they became bold and daring. 

The early Christians not only felt certain that 
Jesus was alive, daily they awaited his bodily return 
in order to establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 
This great event was to occur during the lifetime of 
that generation’ and would be followed by the 
resurrection of the dead and the judgment day. So 
confidently did they hold to this conviction that they 
joyously endured incredible hardships. “For I con- 
sider what we suffer now not to be compared with 
the gloiy that is to burst upon us. So I never lose 
heart, though my outer nature is wasting away iny 
inner is being renewed eveiy day. For this slight 
momentary trouble is piling up for me an eternal 
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blessedness beyond all comparison. If you are being 
abused for the sake of Christ, you are blessed, be- 
cause the glorious Spirit of God is resting upon 
you.” These are characteristic words. Without this 
conviction and hope they would never have been 
able to overcome the terrific odds against them. As 
years passed the expectation of the speedy consum- 
mation of their dream became less vivid but it was 
never abandoned. In his early letters Paul expressed 
the conviction that Jesus would return during the 
lifetime of that generation, while in his later epistles 
he had become reconciled to the probability that the 
great day would not come until after his own death. 
While the Gospel of John, which came very late, 
seems to have spiritualized the second coming and 
no longer expected the bodilj^ return of Jesus. 

2. A Gospel of Salvation 

The early Christian went about preaching a gospel 
of salvation in a decaying world; deliverance from 
the flesh, the tyranny of demons, and the grave; 
and entrance into an eternal life of joy and bliss. 
Those who would believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
openly confess his name and be baptized could es- 
cape the awful fate of the damned and receive the 
reward of the blessed. This message fell upon the 
eager ears of a generation that was looking every- 
where for release and redemption. 

The evils of that age have doubtless been greatly 
exaggerated and the more favourable factors under- 
estimated. But after due allowance has been made, 
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tlie fact remains that there was an appalling amount 
of misery and injustice throughout the regions where 
the expansion of. Christianity was most rapid. 
Greek, and Roman, civilizations rested upon the 
'corner stone of slavery. The upper classes of that 
day^ saw no more harm in owning slaves than our 
contemporaries do in having hired servants. The 
master had. power of life and death over the slave 
and could torture, maim, and crucify. Tacitus records 
the sla3dng of six hundred slaves because their master 
had been assassinated. Pollio was knovm to have 
amused himself by feeding his fish with the mutilated 
bodies of slaves. The wise and benevolent Marcus 
Aurelius classed slaves with animals. Seneca tells of a, 
master who counted the roll of his slaves as a general 
counts his soldiers. The total number of slaves iii the 
Roman Empire is unknown but has been estimated 
as high as sixty millions.® 

This vast supply of slave labour greatly reduced 
rates of wages and regularity of employment of free 
workers. The cities, like powerful magnets, were, 
drawing great numbers of rural people within their 
boundaries. Agriculture was on the down grade. 
Exorbitant taxes were required in order to meet the 
mounting costs of the empire. The workers were con- 
trolled absolutely by the employers and the govern- 
ment. Strikes were rare for the obvious reason that 
they had little chance of success when confronted 
with an inexhaustible supply of slave labour. The 
mass of people everywhere lived in the depths of 
degradation and misery. The free distribution of food 
*See S. Angus, The Environment of Early Christianity^ p. 38. 
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by the government was a common phenomenon dur- 
ing this period, but even this measure was not 
sufficient to prevent widespread starvation. One 
writer has expressed the opinion that in no other era 
of history were so many human beings exposed to 
such bitter poverty as during these three centuries.''* 

Cruelty seems to have been deeply ingrained in the 
life of that age. Century after century of war and the 
brutalizing effects of slavery had made men callous 
to human suffering. Even their sports were bloody 
and barbarous. For the incredibly long period of 
nearly seven hundred years, from 264 b. c. to 404 
A. D., gladiatorial combats prevailed. Titus once 
staged games which included mortal struggles among 
three thousand gladiators, while Trajan put on a 
spectacle that lasted a hundred and twenty-three 
days and consumed the blood of ten thousand vic- 
tims. Novelt}?' after novelty was demanded. Men 
were compelled to fight wild beasts, dwarfs were in- 
troduced for the amusement of spectators, women 
fought each other to death. The extreme callousness 
of the age is indicated by the perpetuation of these 
games century after century without any effective 
protest. 

The stage of that era was often highly indecent. 
“The exhibition of licentious shows and immoral 
plays,” says C. L. Brace, “had a profound in- 
fiuence. The extremes to which they were carried 
cannot ever be explained in modern writings. In 
fact, few classical scholars who have not waded 

^See a chapter by Samuel Dickey, “Some Economic and Social Condi- 
tions of Asia Minor Affecting the Expansion of Christianity,” in Siudies 
in Early Christianity^ edited by S, J. Case. 
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through the disgusting mire of a large part of Roman 
Ikeratiire can have even an- idea of the depth : of 
obscenity and immorality which it reached.”’’ Races 
between nude women were common. The license of 
the festivals was notorious. Shocking sexual irregular- 
ity was widely prevalent. For centuries prostitution 
had been accepted as normal and necessary. Courte- 
sans abounded and frequently were accorded high 
honours. Pericles had openly consorted with the 
infamous Aspasia, Socrates had publicly visited 
Theodota in compan3J’ with his pupils, while Demos- 
thenes had acclaimed the hetairai above wives. 
Unnatural vices were widely practised, even by such 
notables as Julius Caesar, Antoninus, Pladrian, and 
Trajan. 

In addition to the terrible ravages of slavery, 
poverty, cruelty, and immorality, all classes in that 
period were victimized by fear of unseen pov/ers. 
The air was supposed to be densely populated with 
spirit.^, good and evil. The reality of the existence of 
demons v/as rarely questioned either by pagans or 
the early Christians. A classic description of the 
activities of evil spirits is given by Tertullian; 

^‘The ruin of man was their sole aim. From the out- 
set many's overthrow was essayed by these spirits in 
their wickedness. Accordingly they proceed to in- 
flict diseases and evil accidents of all kinds on our 
bodies, while by means of violent assaults they pro- 
cure sudden and extraordinary excesses of the souL 
Both to soul and to body they have access by their 
subtle and extremely fine substance. Invisible and 


'^Gesta CJiTuii, p. 64. 
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intangiblej those spirits are not visible in the act; it 
is in their effects that they are frequently observech 
as when^ for example, some mysterious poison in the 
breeze blights the blossom of fruit trees and the 
grain, or nips them in the bud, or destroys the ripened 
fruit, the poisonous atmosphere exhaling, as it were, 
some noxious breath, with like obscurity, the breath 
of demons and of angels stirs up many a corporation 
in the soul by serious passions, vile excesses or cruel 
lusts accompanied by various errors. Every spirit is 
winged, angel and demon alike. Hence in an instant 
they are everywhere. The whole world is just one 
place to them.”® 

Various forms of insanity and epilepsy were re- 
garded as demon possession. Multitudes lived daily 
in mortal fear of evil spirits. 

Apathy and satiety characterized the m.ore pros- 
perous, while misery and despair were the lot of the 
dispossessed. It is said that among the upper classes 
suicide was so frequent as to constitute the normal 
form of death. One thrill after another had lost its 
attractiveness and many were overcome vrith an 
unbearable weariness. The joy and zest of life had 
gone. Annihilation seemed preferable to nausea and 
disgust. While the depressed classes were so racked 
with pain and distraught with fear that many sought 
escape by the gateway of death. 

This was the soil into which the message of the 
early Christians fell. Salvation full and free was of- 
fered to all who would accept Christ and confess his 
name; while those who rejected him. were warned that 


“See Harnack, op. ciL, Vol. i, pp. 125-146; and T. R. Glover, fhg 
Conflict of Religion in the Early Roman Empire, pp. 96-102, 150. 
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not only would they suffer in this lifetime, they 
wbuld he lost in the world to come. Throiiglioiit the 
fast three centuries Christians almost uniformly re- 
garded the present world as evil and condemned un- 
sparingly pagan practices and institutions. In order to 
be saved a man must repent and be baptized into 
the new religion. Salvation was the exclusive/ gift of 
Christ. There is no salvation through anyone else,’" 
cried Peter, "Tor there is no one else in the world who 
has been named to men as their only means of being 
saved. The reward of those who accept Christ's 
free gift of eternal life is described in glowing terms 
in the Book of Revelation: 

"‘They will never be hungry or thirsty again, and 
never again will the sun or any burning heat distress 
them, for the Lamb who is in the centre of the throne 
will be their shepherd, and will guide them to the 
springs of living water, and God will wipe every tear 
from their eyes . . . Thp-e will be no more death, nor 
any grief or crying orpain . . .The principal street of the 
city was pure gold, as transparent as glass. I saw no 
temple in it, for the Lord^ God Almighty and the 
Lamb are its temple. The city does not need the sun 
nor the moon to shine in it, for the glory of God 
lighted it, and the Lamb is its lamp . . .Nothing unclean 
will ever enter it, nor anyone who indulges in abomi- 
nable practices and falsehoods, but only those who 
are written in the Lamb's book of life.”^ 

The early Christians not only offered salvation in 
the world to come, they preached freedom from the 
power of demons in the present world. According to 

^Acts 4:12 (Goodspeed). 

® Revelation 7:16, 17; 31:4, 21-23, 27 (Goodspeed). 
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their belief the very purpose of the coming of Jesus 
into the world was to combat Satan and his hosts. 
The casting out of demons is referred to frequently in 
the Gospels. When the Twelve and the Seventy were 
sent out they were commissioned to cast out evil 
spirits. was as exorcisers/’ says Harnack, *T.hat 
Christians went out into the great world, and 
exorcism formed one very powerful method of their 
mission and propaganda. It was a question not simply 
of exorcising and vanquishing the demons that dwelt 
in individuals, but also of purifying all public life of 
them. For the age was ruled by the black one and his 
hordes.’’ Practically every large church had regular 
exorcists and the practice of exorcism was common 
among Christian missionaries. Numerous cases are 
on record where individuals regarded themselves 
as having been delivered from the power of demons 
by the gospel of Christ. In an age when superstition 
reigned supreme, this ability of the primitive Chris- 
tians to dispel fear of demons was undoubtedly an 
important factor in the spread of the new religion. 

3. The Practice of Love and Sharing 

It is a gross error, however, to conclude that the 
emphasis upon future salvation and removal of the 
fear of demons were wholly or even primarily re- 
sponsible for the rapid expansion of Christianity. 
From the very beginning Christians were motivated 
by the loftiest ethical principles and exhibited the 
noblest moral conduct. “ Behold how these Christians 
love one another,” was the exclamation of many a, 
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pagan. In his memorable chapter on “The Gospel of 
Love and Charity,” Harnack lists ten varieties of 
benevolence carried on by early followers of Jesus.^ 
They were noted far and wide for their generosit}^ 
When it is recalled that most of the early Christians 
were recruited from the ranks of slaves, serfs, and 
the poorer classes, the amounts expended upon vari- 
ous charitable enterprises were really amazing. In 
250 A. D. the church in Rome supported about one 
hundred clergy and fifteen hundred poor persons 
and had an annual relief budget of from ^25,000 to 
$50,cx50. The church w^as especially solicitous for 
widows and children. It will be recalled that James 
had defined true religion as visiting wddows and 
orphans in their distress. Great consideration was 
shown to the sick, the infirm and disabled, and the 
poor, including non-Christians. So much attention 
was paid to prisoners languishing in the mines that 
Licinius passed a law to the effect that “no one was 
to show kindness to sufferers in prison by supplying 
them with food, and that no one was to show mercy 
to those who were starving in prison.” A common 
fund was provided with which to care for the burial 
of the poor. “We cannot bear,” says Lactaotius, 
“that the image and workmanship of God should be 
exposed as a prey to wild beasts and birds, but we 
restore it to the earth from which it was taken.’*' 
Great heroism and generosity were shown b}?^ many 
Christians in times of plague and famine and calam- 

The r ecord of the early Christians with regard to 


''Op. Vol. I, pp. 147-198, 
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slavery was paradoxical; they took the institution 
for granted and made no serious effort to abolish 
itj yet they showed great kindness to slaves and 
sought to ameliorate their lot. Many Christians/ 
even clergymen and bishops, owned slaves. Paul 
had sent the slave Onesimus back to Philemon and 
seemed neither to have asked nor expected his re- 
lease. Nevertheless, converted slaves were regarded 
as brothers and sisters and accepted as full members 
of the church. Slaves became clergymen and even 
bishops. The same scale of values and virtues pre- 
vailed among Christian slaves as among their masters. 
Owners were strictly charged to treat slaves in a 
humane and kindly manner. To set a slave free was 
highl)!^ praiseworthy. It is obvious, however, that 
the inherent incompatibility between slavery and 
the religion of Jesus dawned very slowly on his fol- 
lowers. Brace tells us that it was not until the Ninth 
Century that the first recorded stand against slavery 
itself was taken by St. Theodore, who said: ^^Thou 
shait possess no slave, neither for domestic service 
nor for the labourer of the fields, for man is made in 
the image of God.”^° Probably the expectation of the 
speedy ending of the world caused them to miniimV.e 
the evils of the institution. To their credit, however^ 
it must be said that, in spite of some recorded cases of 
extreme cruelty, the early Christians treated slaves as 
brothers and sisters and sought in many ways to 
improve their conditions. 

While it is natural that Christians should have 
manifested more affection and concern for each 


Brace, Gesta Chrini, p. 42. 
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other than for pagans, the record is filled with evh 
deuce that their benevolences were by no means con- 
fined within their own ranks but overflowed to 
destitute and needy pagans as well. Moreover, to a 
marked degree they refrained from manifesting 
hatred toward their persecutors; indeed, it was their 
custom to follow the admonition of Paul: ‘‘Your 
love must be genuine . . . Bless your persecutors; bless 
them; do not curse them ... If your enemy is hungry, 
feed him. If he is thirsty, give him something to 
drink. For if you do, you will heap burning coals 
upon his head. Do not be conquered by evil, but con- 
quer evil with good.”^^ 

Not many times in history have groups suffered as 
much abuse and persecution with so little resentment 
and with so much genuine good will as was shown by 
the Christians of the first three centuries. Passages 
similar to the following one by the unknown writer 
of the Epistle to Diognetus abound in the literature of 
that period: “They love all men, and they are per- 
secuted by all. They are reviled, and they bless; they 
are insulted, and they respect. Doing good they are 
punished as evil-doers; being punished they rejoice 
as if they were thereby quickened by life. In a word, 
what the soul is in the body, this the Christians are 
in theworid”i2 

4. Personal Purity and Family Loyalty 

No contrast between Christian and pagan wUuS 
greater than that between their respective attitudes 

iiRomans 13:9, 14, 3o, 31 (Goodspeed). 

^" 2 Quoted by Edward Grubb, CAwft'ajwiy fljr p. 206. 
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and their practice with regard to sex questions and 
the family. We have already noted some of the 
evidence of the depravity of morals which prevailed 
in the Grjeco-Roman world. But many additional 
pages would be required to deal at all adequately 
with the facts.^” Sexual irregularity among men was 
taken as a matter of course throughout that whole 
region. Here and there a moralist lifted his voice 
against immorality or a group adopted ascetic prac* 
ticesj but these were utterly unable to hold back the 
tide of vice and depravity which swept over the 
entire land. Unnatural practices which are not even 
mentionable in our day were terribly prevalent. 
Among the Greeks women were sharply divided into 
two categories; wives and courtesans. The former 
lived in close seclusion and had no part in public life. 
Their activities were confined exclusively to domestic 
duties. They seldom were seen in public and were not 
even allowed to appear at their own table when male 
guests were present. The strictest of fidelity was de- 
manded. A virtuous woman was under perpetual 
tutelage; to her father, then to her husband, and in 
widowhood to her sons. Courtesans were the only 
women v/ho participated fully in all forms of social 
and intellectual pursuits. The results were that while 
Greece produced more men of genius than any other 
land, she was extraordinarily barren of great women. 

Among the early Romans absolute power over 
women resided in the father, husband, or son. Never- 
theless, during that period women frequently en- 

“Sec a notable chapter on “The Position of Women,” in the History oj 
Emopean Morals, by W. E. H. Lecky, Voi. 2 , pp. 3@;i-394. 
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joyed an, ejialted status, . Wives ' vrent ■ about freely 
with liosbands and entertained on a sumptuous scale, 
Niime,rous cases of absolute fidelity and deep aS'ec- 
tioii between liusbands. and wives, are on record. 
::By ’ a strange paradox, however, during the period 
under review Roman women gained a higher legal 
position but lost ground morally. Divorce was 
■granted upon request of either party and became 
notoriously frequent. Seneca tells of women who 
reckoned their age by the number of their husbands 
rather than by the consuls; Juvenal speaks of a 
W'oman who had eight husbands within live years; 
while St. Jerome refers to a wife who was married 
to her twenty-third husband, she herself being his 
twenty-first wife. Alarming was the tendency to re- 
frain altogether from marriage. Tiberius found it 
necessary to make a special law prohibiting women 
of noble birth from enrolling themselves as prosti- 
tutes. Lecky remarked that “there have certainly 
been many periods in history when virtue was more 
rare than under the Caesars; but there has probably 
never been a period when vice was more extravagant 
or uncontrolled.” The vast number of female slaves, 
the voluptuous games of Flora, the audacious in- 
decencies of the stage, the flagrant exposure of both 
sexes at the public baths, the licentious paintings 
everywhere exhibited, the obscenity of the literature, 
the general coarseness and callousness produced 
by continuous warfare, the low value placed upon 
human life as manifested by the ferocity of their 
sports and the prevalence of suicide, the impotence 
of the prevaili,ng religions — all combined to produce 
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a depth of depravity rarely equalled, in huiuaii his- 
tory and never surpassed. : ■ . 

Ill the midst of vileness and filth the early Citris« 
tians lived on the high level of chastity ainl fidciity. 
While there were undoubtedly lapses, sornct at them 
notorious, the gulf between the moral aide am! prae- 
tices of Christians and those of their contempt uaiit s 
was wide and deep. The followers of Jt^sus wen* 
adamantine in their stand against irregular sexual 
relations. Early Christian literature abounds with tU- 
niinciation and warnings against lust and all forms 
of sexual depravity. The single standard prevailed 
rigidly. Indeed, absolute continence for uninarried 
persons and even for married couples except i'or prtw 
creation was held up as the Christian ideal. Monog™ 
amy was regarded as divinely ordaine.d. Divorce was 
granted only for adultery, and second marriages wen,' 
generally regarded as equivalent to adultery, ami 
usually were forbidden altogether. 

Women enjoyed an exalted .status, alihougfi inu 
absolute equality with men. They were accepti-das 
full members of the church and frequently were nomf 
for zeal. They were admonished to ke<']) sileju in tin: 
church and to be subordinate to the husbasul in the 
.home. Christian apologists were fond of drawimr ro!e 
trasts between the position and character of ( an i.stian 
women and those of pagans. ChildhtRuI also was 
raised to a higher level. Abortion and infaiuieide 
were regarded with horror. The former had bven 
recommended by Aristotle and the latter coinne- 
nanced by Plato. Infanticide was provided for in iIh’ 
legislation of Plato and Aristotle and in t he actual 
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lavvs of Lycurgiis and Solon. Destruction of unborn 
children and • the exposure of infants were practised 
almost universally among pagans. A regular business 
developed of rescuing exposed girls and training them 
■for prostitution. The record of Christians^ however, 
•was absolutely consistent in denouncing both abor-^ 
tion and infanticide as murder. Parents were urged to 
train their children in the Christian virtues and to 
bring them into church membership. 

There is much evidence to show that family life 
among Christians was, as a rule, on a much nobler 
basis than among their contemporaries. Indeed, the 
revulsion of Christians against the licentiousness of 
the age was so extreme that they adopted attitudes 
and practices which led to a long series of terrible con- 
sequences, By the Third Century celibacy had be- 
come glorified and asceticism far advanced. Never-"- 
theless, the record is very clear that the superior 
morality and more loyal family attachments were 
major factors in the expansion of early Christianity. 
“There can indeed be little doubt,” says Lecky, who 
will scarcely be accused of bias in favour of Christians, 
“that for nearly two hundred years after its establi.sh- 
meiit in Europe, the Christian community exhibited 
a moral purity which, if it has been equalled, has 
never for any long period been surpassed,”^'* 

5. Rejection op Violence and War 

Attention has already been called to the fact that 
the corner stones of the ancient world rested on 


‘Op. cit., Vol. 3 , p. 12, 
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violence. Christians of that day, on. the other hand, to 
a very marked degree repudiated the use of force and 
the practice of war. Fortunately, the evidence on this 
questio:n has been presented-. in an exhaustive manner 
by Harnack and Cadoux.^'"^ ■ The- latter tells us that 
“no Christian ever thought of enlisting in the 
army after his conversion until the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (i6i-i8o a. d.) at earliest/" and that 
“with one or two possible exceptions no soldier 
joined the church and remained a soldier” until that 
time.^'^ 

Christian literature during the first two centuries is 
filled with condemnation of strife and dissension, 
war and slaughter. Taking life in war was frequently 
called murder, and murder was uniformly and unani- 
mously condemned by Christian apologists. The New 
Testament and subsequent Christian documents con- 
tain innumerable passages in praise of peace and 
in denunciation of war. Harnack enumerates the 
following ethical barriers in the way of Christians 
who contemplated service in the army: “the shedding 
of blood on the battlefield, the use of torture in the 
law-courts, the passing of death-sentence by officers 
and the execution of them by common soldiers, the 
unconditional military oath, the all-pervading wor- 
ship of the Emperor, the sacrifices in which all 
were expected in some way to participate, the average 


*“C. J. Cadoux, The Early Christian Attitude Toward FTamacfc’s 
Militia Chrisli appears only in German, although many English writers 
make reference to it. 

^®Cadoux, op. cit., pp. 17, 245. 
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beliavioiir of soldiers in peacetime,, and; other idola-' 
troiis and offensive customs/'"^’' 

A characteristic comment is that of Justin Martyr, 
in a letter to Emperor Antoninus Pius about 150 a.d. : 
■^‘Twelve men went out from Jerusalem into the 
world, and they were ignorant men, unable to speak; 
but by the power of God they told every race of men 
that they were sent by Christ to teach all men the 
word of God. And we who formerly slew one another 
not onl}^ do not make war against our enemies, but, 
for the sake of not telling lies or deceiving those who 
examine us, gladly die confessing Christ. 

In spite of ail this evidence, however, we cannot be 
certain that the early Christians were irrevocably 
opposed to all war. We are confronted with the ex- 
traordinary double fact that in all the literature of 
that period there is no explicit statement that the 
profession of a soldier is wrong for a Christian, while 
‘^no Church writer before Athanasios (Fourth Cen- 
tury) ventured to say that it was not only permissible, 
but praiseworthy, to kill enemies in war, without the 
qualification — expressed or implied — that he w^as 
speaking of pagans only.”’® 

In attempting to account for this anomalous situa- 
tion, the following facts should be kept in mind: 
Not many Christians actually had to form a definite 
decision concerning their own personal attitude 
tov«;-ard war because Jews and slaves were not enrolled 

^^Quoted by Cadoux, op.cit., p. 105 . See also “The Basis of Early Christian 
Antimilitarism,” by Henry j. Cadbury, Jour?ial of Biblical Literatvire. 
VoL XXXVII (1918). 

Apology XX.XIX. Quoted by Grubb, op. cit., p. 254. 

Cadoux, Oj!). a 7 . 5 p. 246, 
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in. tlie Roman arm)?- and because voluntary e.iilist“ 
ment usually provided all the soldiers needed. 2 . The 
expectation of the speedy ending of the world was so 
vivid that many practical social questions 'were ig- 
nored. 3. The problem was complicated because there 
was no sharp differentiation between soldiers and 
police, the former doing service as the latter, which 
made it difficult to condemn the profession of soldiers 
without appearing to advocate anarchy. 4. The al- 
most universal acceptance of the Old Testament as 
the inspired W ord of God and the absence of the idea 
of progressive revelation made it improbable that 
they would condemn outright the ancient wars of the 
Israelites. 5. The frequent use of military similes and 
metaphors must have had a subtle effect upon their 
attitude toward war itself. 6. There was a.n almost 
universal opinion among Christians that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans was a direct 
act of God as punishment for the rejection of Christ 
by the Jews. 7. The old Jewish concept of a military 
Messiah had been appropriated, and the conviction 
was general that Vv?hen Jesus returned to set up his 
Kingdom the enemies of God would be destroyed. 
8. By the end of the Second Century a certain moral 
laxity liad begun and there w?as a general tendency 
toward compromise with prevailing beliefs and prac- 
tices, 9. There is a possibility that the general ac- 
ceptance of war by the church after the conversion of 
Constantine made it less likely that the records of 
early opposition to war would be preserved. 

The uncertainty with regard to the exact position 
of early Christians regarding war, however, should 
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HOt' cause- us , to be confused concerning tlieir, attitude : 
■toward personal and group, enemies. The record here 
is imequivocaL Flatred and revenge were uniformly 
condemned. The admonition to' overcome evil with 
good was followed to an unparalleled extent. 

6. Courage and Sacrificial Devotion 

The beliefs and practices of the early Christians 
made opposition and persecution almost inevitable. 
To be known as a member of this despised group 
required great courage. The reason for the hostility of 
their contemporaries is not difficult to discover. The 
Romans regarded the Christian church as an illegal 
society, since the members refused to recognize the 
religion of the empire by worshipping Csesar. The 
attitude of the present-day patriots toward those 
citizens who will not salute the flag is ordy a mild 
parallel to the indignation of the Romans against 
those persons who refused to take the oaths and burn 
incense to the emperor. In a community where 
loyalty to the state took precedence over all other 
virtues it was natural that the attitude of Christians 
toward patriotism should bring down upon their 
heads the contempt and hatred of one hundred per 
cent. Romans. Christians were called atheists be- 
cause they offered no sacrifices and as such were 
blamed for many of the misfortunes and catastrophes 
which befell Rome. The fact that the Christians fre- 
quently met in secret, often at night, gave rise to all 
manner of rumours. It was widely reported that they 
were guilty of violent practices and that their im- 
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morality constituted a public menace. As the church 
gained in members and influence the Roman author-” 
ities became increasingly apprehensive. Distrust of 
secret societies was a characteristic of governments 

in that age. 

The intolerance and missionary fervour of Chris- 
tians increased the hatred and opposition with which 
they were met. They preached a doctrine of exclusive 
salvation through the church, saying that all those 
on the outside were doomed to eternal punishment. 
They were unsparing in their condemnation of pagan 
beliefs and customs. Looking with horror upon the 
cruelty of the amphitheatre and the obscenity of the 
stage, they refrained from participation in the social 
life of the day. Flomes were frequently disrupted when 
husband or wife became a Christian. Men were espe- 
cially outraged at the discovery that their wives and 
daughters were secretly attending gatherings of 
Christians. The zeal with which the Christian church 
sought to proselytize was a cause of ofFense to the 
devotees of prevailing cults. 

The inherent irreconcilability of the new religion 
and the old customs made inevitable a condition of 
hostility between Christians and pagans. And so for 
three hundred years the followers of Christ were 
steadiij^ abused and intermittently persecuted, after 
■which time they became persecutors themselves. 
The total number of Christians that perished in the 
various persecutions is unknown.^® Most scholars are 
BOW agreed that the estimates which were long current 


■~®See The Early Persecutions of the Christians^ by Leon Hardy Canfieid. 
and Some Authentic Acts of the Early Martyrs^ by E. C. E. Owen, 
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in Christian circles were grossly exaggerated. The 
best available evidence seems to indicate that the 
• number of Christian martyrs during the First Ceii~ 
: tury was comparatively small. The earliest perse- 
cution under Nero in 64 a. d. was severe but not 
prolonged and was confined chiefly to the Imperial 
City, Not until 250 a. d. did a Roman emperor make a, 
determined and systematic elFort completely to stamp 
out Christianity. Local and intermittent persecutions 
were frequent. The higher magistrates exercised a 
wide range of police powers, under which many 
Christians were executed. After the rescript of Trajan 
to Pliny the Younger in ii2 a. d. the admission that 
one was a Christian was punishable with death, 
although the authorities were not supposed to 
search for Christians, and pardon was freely granted 
upon sacrificing to the emperor. 

By a strange irony a severe persecution occurred 
under Marcus Aurelius, probably one of the wisest 
and most benevolent ruler of all time. Lightfoot tells 
us; “The persecutions under Marcus Aurelius extend 
throughout his reign. They were fierce and deliberate. 
They were aggravated, at least in some cases, by 
cruel torture. They had the emperor’s direct personal 
sanction. They broke out in all parts of the empire, in 
Rome, in Asia Minor, in Gaul, in Africa, possibly 
also in Byzantium.” Beginning with the reign of 
Septimius Severus (193-211) the state began to seek 
out and punish Christians. Three of the worst periods 
were under Decius (249-251), Valerian (253-260), 
and Diocletian (292-304). Concerning the persecu- 
tion under Decius, Lecky says: “It would be difficult 
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' too strong to paint its Eorror. The 

ferocious instincts of the populace, that were long 
repressed, burst out anew, and they were not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged by the rulers. Far worse than 
the deaths which menaced those who shrank from 
the idolatrous sacrifices were the hideous and pro- 
longed tortures by which the magistrates often sought 
to subdue the constancy of the martyr, the nameless 
outrages that were sometimes inflicted on the Chris- 
tian virgin. Great numbers of Christians were 
executed during the reign of Valerian. Eusebius esti- 
mated that in Egypt alone ten thousand men, not 
counting women and children, perished. He tells us 
that he himself saw “a great number perish on one 
day, some by sword, others by fire. The swords were 
blunted or broken, the executioners worn out, so 
that frequent relays were necessary.” Practically the 
entire population of a certain town in Phrygia were 
burned alive.^^ 

To be a Christian during the centuries prior to 
Constantine was a perilous adventure. Old ties had 
to be severed, insults had to be endured, vile accusa- 
tions had to be met, intense suffering had to be borne. 
Thousands perished at the hands of the executioners. 
Although actual persecution was not continuous, its 
possibility was never absent. Throughout the period, 
as Harnack says, ^‘over the head of every Christian 
hung the sword of Damocles,” and any moment it 
might fail. Only the courageous and devoted were 
willing to run the risks. 


"■q^ecky, op. cif., Vol, l, p. 478. 
22 See Owen, of. cit., p. 22. 
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These early centuries produced a long line of mar- 
tyrs, most of whose names have not been preserved 
and whose heroic deeds remain unsung. The frag- 
mentary evidence available reveals some of the 
noblest characters of history. One of the most 
iliustrious was Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who was 
burned alive in 155 or 156 a. d. Last of the Fathers 
who had talked personally with disciples of Jesus and 
himself a disciple of St. John, he was everywhere re- 
vered by Christians. The Roman authorities made 
repeated efforts to persuade him to worship the em- 
peror. “What is the harm of saying ‘Csesar is Lord’ 
and offering incense, and saving your life.?” To this 
inquiry of the High Sheriff he replied; “I do not in- 
tend to do as you advise me.” When pressed further 
by the proconsul, Poiycarp answered; “Eighty and 
six years have I served Him and He did me no wrong. 
How can I blaspheme my King, that saved me.” As 
the flames consumed him, he prayed: “I bless thee 
that Thou didst deem me worthy of this day and 
hour.” 

About a decade later Carpus was martyred in 
Pergamus. Eusebius tells us; “And he also was hung 
up and three times scraped with two instruments of 
torture at once, yet uttered no sound, but as a noble 
athlete withstood the wrath of the enemy. The procon- 
sul seeing their exceeding patience ordered them to be 
burnt alive. . . . And Carpus being nailed after Papy- 
lus smiled on them.” Near the end of the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius a number of men and women were 
martyred in the cities of Vienne and Lyons, “They 
bote the usual running the gauntlet of whips, and 
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the mauling by the beasts, and everything else that 
the maddened people on this side or that clamoured 
for and demanded, and on the top of all the iron chair, 
whereon their bodies were roasted and filled with the 
savour the nostrils of the people. . . . After the whips, 
after the beasts, after the frying-pan, Blandina (a 
woman) was thrown at last into a net, and cast before 
a bull. ... So the bodies of the martyrs, after being 
subjected to all kinds of contumely and exposed for 
six days, were then burnt and reduced to ashes by the 
impious.” 

The courage and sacrificial devotion manifested by 
multitudes of Christians was a primary cause of its 
rapid expansion. The blood of the martyrs was indeed 
the seed of the church. Men and women wdio regarded 
themselves, in the words of Ignatius, as ‘^The wheat of 
God^’ and who longed for the day wdien they should 
be “ground by the teeth of wild beasts into the pure 
bread of Christ,” became invincible. As Lecky ^vell 
says; “Noble lives, crowned by heroic deaths, were 
the best arguments of the infant church. Their ene- 
mies themselves not infrequently acknowledged it.” 

7. The Solidarity of the Christian Fellowship 

It was inevitable that the early Christians should 
be bound together in a most intimate fellov/ship. 
Menaced by a hostile environment, recoiling from the 
pagan practices of the day, holding the same faith in 
the saving power of their Lord, motivated by love of 
their kind, craving consolation and security and 
fellowship, it was natural that they should lean 
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Iiea\^ly upon each other. I have already enumerated 
some of the ways in which they practised mutual aid. 
Charity was deeply rooted. The infant church not 
only gave alms to the destitute, it felt a sense of re- 
sponsibility for securing or furnishing employment to 
its members. Mendicancy received no encouragement 
in those early days. Labour was upheld as a duty. 
‘Tf any %vill not ^vork, neither let him eat,’* was ac- 
cepted as axiomatic. The right of a Christian to em- 
pioyment was likewise recognized. “It was beyond 
question,** says Harnack, “that a Christian brother 
could demand work from the church, and that the 
church had to furnish him with work. What bound the 
members together, then, was not merely the duty of 
supporting one another—that was simply the ultima 
-ratio; it was the fact that they formed a guild of 
workers in the sense that the churches had to provide 
work for a brother whenever he required it. This fact 
seems to me of great importance from the social 
standpoint. The churches were also labour unions.**'^® 
As is well known, the primitive Christians of Jerusa- 
lem practised a form of communal living for a brief 
period.®^ The duty of one church to relieve the distress 
of another was fully recognized. Generous contribu- 
tions were frequently sent to less fortunate groups of 
Christians. 

These primitive societies were democratic and cos- 
mopolitan in the highest degree. Men and women, 
masters and slaves, Jews and Syrians, Greeks and 
Romans, rich and poor, the educated and the illiter- 


"‘O'p, Vol. I, p, 176. 
“'See Acts 4:32-5: n. 
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at'Cs the cultured and the uncouth, all met together on 
the common basis of brotherhood. The doors were 
open , to all who would enter. No- drastic tests were 
submitted, no preliminary preparations were re- 
quired. Confession of faith in the Lord Jesus and 
dedication to his cause were sufficient to earn a warm 
welcome. : : 

'Fhe regular gatherings of the groups were extraor- 
dinarily important. It was their custom to assemble 
for the purpose of breaking bread, prayer, teaching, 
and fellowship. The Holy Communion was a source of 
spiritual power and exhilaration. Corporate worship 
led to an extraordinarily vivid sense of the presence 
of God. Teaching and preaching were means of 
fortifying members against assaults from their 
enemies. Comradeship was necessary if exalted 
standards were to be maintained. In times of grief 
and persecution, Christians were saved from despair 
and apostasy by the loving interest and sacrificial 
cooperation of the brotherhood- “There has probably 
never existed upon earth,” says Lecky, “a commun- 
ity whose members were bound to one another by a 
deeper or a purer affection than the Christians, in 
the days of the persecution.”^^ 

At the outset Christian communities were loosely 
organized. But as their numbers grew and life became 
increasingly complex they resorted to more formal 
organizations. The supervision of the funds of the 
church and the safeguarding of the purity of the faith 
became too important to be left to chance. So deacons 
and elders, presbyters and bishops, were elected. 


ctL, Vol, I, p. 450. 
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Decade after decade the influence and power of these 
officials increased, until by the middle of the Second 
Century church government had everywhere become 
monarchical, with the bishops in full control. What- 
ever may have been the disastrous spiritual results of 
this tendency, there is no doubt that the consolidation 
of ecclesiastical power was a primary factor in the 
rapid expansion of the Christian church. 

8. Ultimate Compromise with Prevailing 
Beliefs^® 

In every age and in all lands Christianity has ex- 
hibited marvellous powers of adaptation. While this 
ability on numerous occasions has proved to be a 
source of great strength, it has many times led to dis- 
astrous consequences. Numerical gains often have 
been acquired at the cost of spiritual vitality; pomp 
and power frequently have been paid for by sacrificing 
ethical standards. The more popular a religion be- 
comes, the less likely its adherents are to practise its 
highest precepts. A comparison of the life of the 
church in the Third and Fourth centuries with the 
religion of Jesus reveals a great gulf. In numerous 
ways Christians of this period made serious com- 
promises with pagan beliefs and customs.^^ Theatre 
going and dice throwing began to be tolerated. Sexual 
looseness became so common that the literature of the 
time is filled vrith denunciations and warnings and 
imposition of penances. More and more Christians 

“See Arthur Weigal!, The Paganism in Our Christianity. 

See T. R. Glover, The Conflict of Religions in pie Early Roman Empire, 
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owned slaves. Some apostate masters sent slaves to 
sacrince for them during periods of persecution. 
By 251 A. i), bishops were devoting so much time to 
cultivating the favour of Roman officials that Cupria 
complained bitterly because they were neglecting 
their spiritual duties. A few years later emperors in- 
trusted Christians v/ith governorships of provinces. 
Ill the time of Valerian there were Christian senators. 
The number of Christians in the armies increased 
steadily. 

The great church historian Eusebius, at the end 
of the Third Century, draws a distinction between 
two standards of Christianity, one for the clergy and 
another for laymen. The latter are permitted to en- 
gage in political and military service and secular 
pursuits generally, while the former are enjoined to 
celibacy and aloofness from the world. This dual 
standard opened the way for license on the one hand 
and asceticism on the other. Tragic disparagement of 
normal home ties and morbid idealization of celibacy 
became increasingly prevalent. 

Intellectually, the early Christians borrowed 
heavily from three sources: Judaism, the mystery re- 
ligions, and Greek philosophy.-® In this connection 
it should be recalled that Paul had a triple qualihca- 
tion for leadership: he was a Jew of the jews; he was 
educated in a Greek city and absorbed its culture; he 
was a Roman citizen and travelled vddely over its 
domain. Since Jesus was a Jew and most of the primi- 
tive Christians were of the same race it was natural 
and inevitable that the early church should draw 


“"^Seo F, J. Foakes“Jackson, The Rise of Gentile Christianity. 
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freely from the Hebrew Scripture. The Ok! Testament 
proYcd to be an inexhaustible storehouse of spiritual 
wisdom and inspiration. From its pages Christian 
Vapologists proved, at least to their own satisfactiGii, 
that, the coming of Jesus had been foretold many 
centuries before and validated their belief in his divine 
nature. For a considerable period the Old Testament 
was given a more exalted place than was accorded to 
the epistles nov/ incorporated in the New Testament. 
Unfortunately, the early Christians not only appro- 
priated the nobler religious ideals of the Old Testa- 
ment, they also took over its concept of a God of 
vengeance. Few ideas have had a bloodier histor}?" 
than that one v/hich attributes to God a vrillingness 
to torture those who depart from correct belief and 
established ritual. Acceptance of the Old Testament 
idea of Jehovah as a God of war and vengeance was a 
primary reason why Christians eventually justified 
war and engaged in its horror. This same concept 
strengthened their belief in the righteousness of cast- 
ing unrepentant sinners into an eternal lake of fire. 
There can be no doubt that many converts came into 
the church because of fear of eternal damnation if 
they died outside the faith. 

The primitive Christian church also absorbed many 
ideas and practices from the mystery religions of the 
Gra;co-Roman world. Poljmheism was everywdiere 
prevalent. I’hat gods rose from the grave was a. 
widely accepted belief. Many of these religions olFered 
salvation to their devoted. Ca^sar-worship appeared 
reasonable to people who never made a clear distinC” 
tion bctw^een gods and supermen. seems very 
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probs!>le„ if not quite certain/^ says Guignebert. 
‘"that Paul’s childhood was spent in a milieu thor- 
oiigiily impregnated with the idea of a salvation ob- 
tained by the intercession or mediatorship of a god 
who died and rose again, whose followers share his 
destiny by means of a mystic union of themselves 
with him, shown only by a steadfast faith and con- 
fidence in him, but also, and one might almost say, 
above all, by symbolic and potent rites and ceremon- 
ies/’"^ 

By the Fourth Centurj?^ many forms of magic had 
crept into the Christian church. Mariolatry and the 
worship of saints was widespread. Exorcism of evil 
spirits had been long practised, frequently in ways 
very similar to pagan rites. By the ignorant and 
uncultured, baptism was often thought to possess 
magical efficacy. In the Holy Communion the miracle 
of traiisubstantiation was thought to occur. “We are 
now beginning to see,” says Professor Scott, “that 
the prevalence of those mystery religions was a factor 
of prime importance in the spread of Christianity. 
Their teachings were at some points strikingly similar 
to those of the Gospel, and for this resaon had an 
important infiuence on Christian thought. Mystical 
and sacramental elements which had no place in the 
original message of Jesus gradually found entrance 
by %vay of the Eastern cults.”®® Dean Inge says: 
“It was as a mystery religion that Europe accepted 
'Christianity.” 

Greek philosophy also contributed many ideas to 


Charles Guignebert, Christianiiy, Past and Present, p. 76. 
'^'£. F. Scott, The First Age of Christianity, pp. 41, 43. 
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ejirly Christianity.®^ The Gospel of John and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews especially reveal the infiltra- 
tion of Greek thought.®^ Many of the Christian 
writers grew up in communities where the- teaching 
of the^ Stoics was all-pervasive in cultured circles. 
Through this philosophy they became familiar with 
the concept that ""reason pervades all things like a 
fiery essence, and that the soul of man is a spark from 
this universal reason.” Philo, chief exponent of the 
Alexandrian school of Judaism, who lived during the 
period 30 b. C.-50 a. d., was another channel through 
which Greek ideas flowed into the early church. 
Philo attempted to combine Hebrew religion and 
Greek philosophy. He gave great impetus to the tend- 
ency to allegorize the Old Testament and to derive 
from it highly speculative ideas which became uni- 
versal among Christian theologians.®® Philo’s inter- 
pretation of the Greek term ""Logos” profoundly 
affected Christian thought. The greatest of the 
Church Fathers, St. Augustine, was tremendously 
influenced by Neo-Platonism, which regarded the 
world of sense as irrational and evil. The tend- 
ency toward asceticism within Christian circles 
was greatly accentuated by the example and teaching 
of Plotinus, the founder of Neo-Platonism who lived 
from 204 to 269 A. D. 

From the veiy beginning the Christian church was 
tom with schisms and heresies. The New Testament 
writers themselves gave frequent warnings against 

•’^See a notable chapter in Henry Osborn Taylor, The Mediczial Mir.df 

¥ol. I, pp, 33-60, ; 

'■'"See Scott, Op. pp. 210-228. 

^See Taylor, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp.! 67-85. 
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false teachers. The most important of these heresies 
came to be known as Gnosticismj^^ whose chief char- 
acteristics were rejection of the Old Testament, repu- 
diation of the God of the Jews as the carnal creator 
‘of the world and the enemy of the supreme God, the 
enthronement of Christ as the incaniatioii of the 
light and wisdom of the supreme God and the de- 
liverer of mankind from the captivity of the material 
elements. 

The long struggle with heresy proved in the end 
to be a source of great strength to the church. It gave 
impetus to the formation of definite Christian beliefs 
and practices, and this made for unity. There was a 
period when it appeared that the new religion might 
degenerate into a hundred speculative and warring 
sects. The combat against Gnosticism also hastened 
the creation of an official ministry and increased their 
influence and power. Another result was the forma- 
tion of the canon of the New Testament. Numerous 
forgeries were in circulation, and the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing between true and false documents was 
highly imperative. The tendency toward uniformity 
was greatly accelerated during the periods of severe 
persecution at the end of the Third Century. In the 
end orthodoxy won the victory; but survival and con- 
solidation co.st a ghastly price. From the P'ourth 
Century onward Christianity became a vastly dif- 
ferent religion from the original religion of Jesus. 
Many elements of Jesus’ faith were retained but 
they were covered up with numerous accretions from 
the Grajco-Roman world. 


3'^Sec; Robert Rainy, The Ancient Catholic Church, ipp. 9^-ia7. 
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Thesej then, seem to have been the primary reasons 
for the rapid expansion of early Christianity: con- 
fidence in the resurrection of Jesus and the expecta- 
tion of his bodily return; the offer of salvation in a 
decaying civilization; the practice of love and forgive- 
ness and sharing; personal purity and family loyalty; 
the rejection of violence and war; the exhibition of 
dauntless courage and sacrificial devotion; the unity 
and discipline of the Christian felllowship; and, in 
the end, compromise with prevailing beliefs and in- 
stitutions. 



CHAPTER III 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN HISTORICAL CHRIS« 
TIANITY AND THE RELIGION OF JESUS 

I. Christianity and War 

The history of organized Christianity’s relation to 
war constitutes a shameful records Throughout the 
last sixteen centuries the Christian chu rch has been 
terribly entangled in the war system. In these latter 
days there are many signs that point to the complete 
repudiation of war by the churches, but this desirable 
end has not yet been attained. It is highly important, 
therefore, that Christians understand the extent to 
which the churches have been and still are involved 
ill the war system. Let us begin with a brief exami- 
nation of the period when Christianity first became 
politically powerful. 

(j) Constantine, the Christian Warrior 
The closing years of the Third Century witnessed 
one of the bloodiest periods of persecution of Chris- 
tians by the Romans in the entire history of the 
church. The opening decades of the Fourth Century 
saw Christianity enthroned as the official religion of 
the Roman Empire, while at the end of this century 


^Thss is true in spite of the fact that Christianity has done much to 
mitigate the horrors of war and in some periods has reduced its frequency. 
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pagan worship was made a crime. Within a single 
generation this new religion was transformed from a 
despised and illegal status into an exalted and estab- 
lished position. Such an absolute reversal has few 
parallels in history. 

The story of Constantine’s conversion is well 
known." He grew up in a religious home where mono- 
theism was accepted and was therefore favourably 
disposed toward the new religion . In the campaign of 
312 against his colleague Maxentius he was directed 
in a dream to place the monogram and Cross of Christ 
on the shields of his soldiers. When he obeyed these 
instructions and won a great victory at Mihdan 
Bridge he attributed his success to the power of 
Christ and began to extend favours to the church and 
soon put Christianity on a basis of equality with 
official paganism. After he became sole emperor in 323 
he used all his influence on behalf of the new religion 
and in opposition to the old cults. Throughout the 
remainder of his career he was devoted to the church 
and was baptized just before his death in 337. 

It has been said that the four stages of Constan- 
tine’s attitude toward the church were sympathy, jus- 
tice, patronage, and control. He certainly became the 
patron and ruler of the church, but the evidence is 
dear that he neither understood nor practised the 
religion of Jesus. The Cross of Christ, instead of being 
a way of life to be followed, became a magical charm, 
a fetish, a luck token. By this time the cross had 

2 See C. B. Coleman, Constantine the Great and Christianity,- Maude 
Aiine Huttaiann, The Establishment of Christianity and the Pfoscription 
of Pa^^anism; John B, Firth, Constantine the Great; A. P, Stanley, Lectures 
on the History of the Eastern Churchf chap. 6. 
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come to be widely used by Christians as a magical 
sign before which demons fled. To the very end 
Constantine’s chief conception of Christianity was 
that of a cult whose prayers and emblems enabled 
him to triumph in military conflicts and political 
crises, and whose rites insured eternal salvation. He 
retained the title of Pontifex Maximus, or high priest 
of the pagan hierarchy, to the very close of his life, as 
did his successors until 375. After his death the 
Roman Senate enrolled him among the gods of the 
heathen Olympus. 

During Constantine’s reign Christianity became a 
religion of w^ar, from which it has never been divorced 
to the present hour. Henceforth the Roman legions 
fought under the banner of the Cross and carried 
the monogram of Christ on their shields, in place of 
the imperial eagle. When his mother Helena brought 
from Jerusalem tw’^o nails which were supposed to 
have been taken from Jesus’ Cross, Constantine 
used one on his helmet and the other on the bridle of 
his war horse. By 416 only Christians were allowed 
to serve in the armyl^ Pagan warriors need not ap- 

piy^- 

The moral character of Constantine bore little 
resemblance to that of the founder of the religion 
wdiich he professed. After he has been given due 
credit for many noble qualities, it must be admitted 
that very often his conduct was quite repulsive. 
His oldest son Crispus was the son of a concubine, 
Minervina; and either Constantins or Constantine II, 
born within a few months of each other, was also 


^C. J. Cadoux, TJie Early Church and the World, p. 589. 
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illegitimate.’^ It was after his conversion that he mur» 
dered his conquered colleague and brotheiMii-laWy 
Licinius; sentenced to death his eleven-year-old 
nephew; killed his oldest son, Crispus; and brought 
about the death of his second' wife, Fausta, perhaps 
by sulFocation with steam. Yet this semi-pagan and 
cruel emperor has been canonized as a saint by the 
Greek Church, and to this day that ancient commun- 
ion celebrates his memory as “Equal to the 
Apostles.” And concerning his conversion a leading 
church historian says: “Galilean, thou hast con™ 
queredl The ruler of the civilized world lays his 
crown at the feet of the crucified of Nazareth.” 
What really happened was the capture of the Chris- 
tian church by a pagan warrior. 

{2) The Crusades 

In no other respect has there been a more striking 
contrast between organized Christianity and the 
religion of Jesus than in the conduct of the Crusaders 
during the two hundred years of their history. 
Throughout this long period the church instigated, 
blessed, and often, in the person of some high prelate, 
led the Crusades. These followers of the Cross were 
guilty of massacre, treachery, robbery, sexual ex- 
cesses, and almost every other sin and crime imagi- 
nable. The stench they created pollutes the nostrils 
of Moslems to this day.® 

From 1095 to 1291 the Christian church never 
abandon ed the struggle to redeem the Floly Sepulchre 

'’Coleman, ae, p. gr. 

^ ®In spite of these excesses, the Crusades iproduced many highly bene- 
ficial results, especially in the realms of commerce and cultural. 
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from Waspliemous hands. ' Crusade after Crusade 
was waged. In order to recover the grave of our Lord 
hundreds of thousands of his followers lost their lives 
and an unnumbered multitude of '^Hnfidels” were 
slain. One authority gives four other reasons for the 
Crusades: the decay of the Eastern Empire; the 
consequent danger of encroachment by the Arabs 
and Turks; the relative unity of Europe and the 
growth of the commercial spirit; and the system 
of penance. 

It is almost impossible for modern Christians to 
appreciate the depth of emotion which swept over 
medieval Christendom at the thought of the tomb 
of Christ being in the hands of Mohammedans. The 
vilest of calumnies against the Moslems were blindly 
received by credulous members of the church. No 
tale of inhumanity was too horrible to be accepted. 
In an age when relics and images received reverent 
adoration from the faithful, it was simply unbearable 
that the most holy relic of all should be defiled by 
infidels. The Holy Land was the motherland and the 
fatherland. No one hundred per cent, patriot can 
possibly be as deeply outraged by the desecration of 
his nation’s Hag as pious churchmen were scandalized 
by pagan pollution of holy places. Long before the 
Crusades began large numbers of pilgrims endured 
incredible hardships and perils in order to set foot 
upon the sacred soil, especially at those periodic in- 
tervals when the end of the world was prophesied. 
The devout mind could conceive of no greater glory 
than to be in Jerusalem at the hour of the triumphant 
return of .Christ. , 
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Vast enthusiasm for the Crusades was created bj.” 
the offer of a plenary indulgence, that is, full remis- 
sion of all works required by the sacrament of pen- 
ance, to those who would “take the cross/’ as enlist- 
ment was called. Priests and bishops and popes 
agreed that all those w^ho fell in the holy war were 
assured of eternal salvation; while excommunication 
w-as threatened against those who broke their vow. 
They were also freed from arrest for debt and from 
usur}^ Moreover, the church assumed the guardian- 
ship of their families. The spirit of adventure moved 
many in that age, as in every other. Escape from 
monotony and hard labour has ever been sought by 
masses of people. The desire for gain was also opera- 
tive. Alluring pictures of plunder of the fabulous 
wealth of the East were drawn. The story of Tan- 
cred’s six camel-loads of spoils, for example, swept 
over Europe and aroused the utmost enthusiasm. 
All these factors combined to produce a motley 
company, “with debtors and criminals abounding.” 

The officials of the church went to the wildest 
extremes in seeking to arouse Christendom. Before a 
vast assembly in 1097 Pope Urban II said: “If you 
must have blood, bathe your hands in the blood of 
infidels. I speak to you harshly, because my ministry 
obliges me to do so : soldiers of hell become soldiers 
of the living God.” Whereupon the multitude 
shouted: “It is the will of God.”® Bernard, the holiest 
man of his century, cried out: “The din of arms, the 
dangers, the labours, the fatigues of war, are the 
penances that God now imposes upon you. Hasten 

“J. F. Michaud, The History of the CrusadeSy Vol. p. sn 
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then to expiate your sins by victories over the in- 
fidels. . . . Cursed be lie who does not stain his sword 
with blood.”" In 1188 the Pope ordered prayers 
against the Saracens to be said daily. All Crusaders 
wore the cross sewn on their garments. Many were 
known to have burned the mark of the cross into 
their flesh. The Gospels were often borne aloft in 
battle. 

The ferocity with which the Christian armies 
fought and the ruthiessness with which they slaught- 
ered their foes have rarely, if ever, been surpassed in 
the history of warfare. The capture of Jerusalem at 
the conclusion of the First Crusade was accompanied 
by deeds of the wildest savagery on the part of the 
Christian soldiers. “Neither age nor sex were spared. 
Children’s brains were dashed out against the 
stones, or their living bodies were whirled in demonia- 
cal sport from the walls. Women were outraged.” 
In a letter to the Pope, Godfrey said that in Solo- 
mon’s Porch and in the Temple the Crusaders rode 
ill Saracen blood up to the knees of their horses.® 
It is said that Godfrey himself did not join in the 
massacre but instead spent the time quietly engaged 
in prayer in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The pillaging and slaughtering continued for a week. 
An eyewitness wrote that ^‘not even a sucking child, 
male or female, escaped from the hands of the 
slayers.” 

At the siege of Nicsea the Crusaders' cut off the 
heads of a thousand prisoners and hurled them from 


•James Ludlow, The Jge of the Crusades, p. 167. 
HhuL, p. 132. 
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catapults over the walls of the city. In describing 
the capture of that fortress, Aiiselme of Ribemorit 
mTOte to the Archbishop of Rheims: "‘Our men, re- 
turning in victory and bearing many heads fixed 
upon pikes, furnished a joyful spectacle for the 
people of God.”® Bohemond commanded that 
Syrian spies should be spitted and roasted.^® The 
Christians once sent four camel-loads of human 
heads to the Egyptian ambassador.^^ The Pope’s 
legate at the siege of Antioch, Bishop Puy, advised 
the Crusaders to cut olF the heads of the Saracens, 
stick them on lances, and expose them to the enemy 
on the ramparts.^^ And when the victory was won 
the warriors of the cross “contemplated with joy 
fifteen hundred heads separated from their trunks, 
which were paraded in triumph through the army.”^® 
The Crusaders were known to have burned the dead 
bodies of their foes in order to secure the coins which 
they believed had been swallowed. Before the walls 
of Antioch the famished Christians devoured the 
putrid flesh of the Turks they had slain.^'* 

Not only did the Crusaders ruthlessly slaughter 
infidels, they sometimes released their fury against 
their fellow Christians. In 1204 they captured and 
looted Constantinople, the capital of Eastern Chris- 
tendom, The entire city was plundered. One narrator 
boasted: “Never since the world was created was 

*Janies Ludlovf, The Age of the Crusades, p. 94. 

^Hbii,, p. 105. 
p. 106, 

of Mental Science, Vol. 

^'‘Michaud, op, aV.5 Vo!. I, p. 144. 

^•'Ludlow, op. p. 1 13. 
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tliere as iBucIi booty gained in one citj^.” Tombs were 
robbed. Women were outraged. Churches were 
desecrated. Horses were iidden into the sanctuary. 
Communion cups were, used in drunken revels. 
Prostitutes danced upon the sacred altar. All this 
was part of the iioty war against sacrilegious infidels. 

(5) Wars of Religion 

In a previous chapter we have considered the at- 
titude of the early church toward war. In the next 
section we shall examine the record of Christianity 
in relation to modern secular wars. Just here it is our 
melancholy duty to record a portion of the sordid 
story of the wars between various factions of or- 
ganized Christianity.^® We have already noted the 
ferocity with which Christians waged war against 
Mohammedans during the period of the Crusades. 
That the Catholic church in the early years of the 
Thirteenth Century also engaged in a mighty 
crusade against the Albigenses, a heretical sect, is not 
so widely known. Christian was now pitted against 
Christian. The Dominicans were intrusted with the 
responsibility of preaching the Crusade and arousing 
the enthusiasm of the faithful. The Third Latsran 
Council proclaimed indulgences for those who en- 
listed in the holy war. Eternal life was promised to 
those who perished, and two years’ remission of 
penance to all who survived. 

More than twenty thousand knights and two hun- 
dred thousand footmen rallied to the standard of the 

"»See Caynbndge Modern History, Vol. 3, entitled “Wars of Reiigion*': 
also J. W. Thompson, The Wars of Religion in France. 
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Cross. The city of Beziers was taken by storm, the 
scene that followed being described by the Papal 
legate in these words: “Our men, sparing neither 
rank nor sex nor age, slew about twenty thousand 
souls with the edge of the sword; and, making a huge 
slaughter, pillaged and burned the whole city, by 
reason of God’s wrath wonderously kindled against 
More than five hundred castles and towns were 
captured and the whole countryside “reduced to the 
appearance of a desert.” Professor J. B. Mullinger 
of Cambridge tells us that during a period of two 
years there occurred “long series of plunderings and 
massacres, accompanied by almost unprecedented 
atrocities.”^^ 

During the Albigensian crusade, severe measures 
were also taken against the Waldenses, another 
heretical sect. In 1210 the Archbishop of Turin 
drove the Waldenses out of his diocese. In Mayence 
and Bingen fifty were burned at the stake. For the 
next three centuries they were subjected to intermit- 
tent persecution, the period of the greatest suffering 
coming about the middle of the Seventeenth Century, 
when nine thousand were killed in battle and twelve 
thousand carried ofF as prisoners. 

At the sack of Munster the array of a Catholic 
bishop mercilessly slaughtered Anabaptists. Men 
and women were thrown from windows and cauglit 
on spears below. Three of the heretical leaders were 
exhibited in an iron cage, tortured with hot pinchers, 

"'G. G. Coulton, The Death Penalty for Heresy from 1184 to zgzi A. D., 

^'See the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Voi. i, pp. z-jy-zSj. 
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tlieir tongues tom out; and finally they were stabbed 
to death. The cage containing their dead bodies was 
then hoisted high on the tower of the Church of St. 
Lamberti, where the remains “hung undisturbed 
except by wind and storm, for three centuries and a 
IiaHT* We are solemnly assured, in a volume pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press in 1925, 
that they were still hanging there when the World. 
War broke out.^® 

In 1524 Thomas Munzer, pastor of the church in 
Zwickau and leader of an extreme wing of the 
Protestants, took up arms on behalf of the German 
peasants. His fiery appeal to his followers to take up 
arms included these words: “Arise, fight the battle 
of the Lord I On 1 on ! on ! Now is the time! The wicked 
tremble when they hear of you. Be pitiless! Heed not 
the groans of the impious! On! on! on! while the fire 
is burning; on while the hot sword is yet reeking with 
the blood of the slaughter! Give the fire no time to go 
out, the sword no time to cool. Kill all the proud 
ones. Unfortunately for Thomas, the enemy ^vas 
too strong, with the result that he was beheaded and 
one hundred thousand peasants were slaughtered be- 
fore the war was ended. 

During the century following the birth of the 
Reformation in France, nine successive wars, cover- 
ing a period of sixty years, were waged between the 
Christians of that country. “Bands of robbers and 
ravishers,” says Dr. Preserved Smith, “under the 
names of Christian parties but savages at heart, put 

“See Frederic Palmer, Heretics, Saints, and Martyrs, p. 36. 

nhid., p. S. 
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the whole people to ransom and to. sack. Indeedj the 
Wars of Religion were like hell.^’ On the eve of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1582, Admiral Coligny, leader 
of the Hoguenots, was assassinated by Catholic 
officials of state and the systematic annihilation of 
Protestants begun. Before noon of the next day two 
thousand victims were slaughtered in Paris alone. 
News of the massacre was celebrated Catholics in 
Rome with hymns of praise and rejoicing. The 
Cardinal of Lorraine congratulated the king on the 
“very Christian and heroic deliberations and execu- 
tions made, not only in Paris, but all through the 
chief towns — better than I could have expected or 
desired. The number of persons slain has been 
variously estimated from ten thousand to twenty 
thousand. During the siege of Paris in 1590 by Henry 
IV the suffering of the inhabitants became so acute 
that they ate dogs, cats, and rats. The bones of 
animals and even dead persons were ground up and 
used as Hour, Thirteen thousand people died of 
starvation and twenty thousand succumbed to 
fever.'-*^ 

The most sanguinary fighting of all religious wars 
took place in the Netherlands,^*^ Philip II of Spain 
boasted that he would bring the Protestants of the 
Low Countries back to the fold of Rome or “so to 
■waste their land that neither the natives could live 
there nor should any thereafter desire the place for 
habitation.” Eveiy fiendish device imaginable was 

“®R, T. Smith, C/wrcA iw p. 288. 

^U^reserved Smith, The Age qf the Reformation, p. 226. 

Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
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resorted to. Because he trampled upon the sacred 
waferj Le Bias, a velvet manufacturer of Tournay, 
was tortured to death by having his right hand and 
foot twisted off between red-hot irons, his tongue was 
tom out by the roots, and he was then swung to and 
fro over a slow fire until he was roasted. The in- 
quisitor Titelmann convicted John de Swarte, his 
wife and four children of “ reading the Bible, and of 
praying in their own doors, and had them all im- 
mediately burned.”^® After the Inquisition had taken 
its horrible toll of many thousands, one authority 
placing the figure as high as fifty thousand, the 
Protestants revolted and were guilty of many ex- 
cesses. Philip replied by sending an army of Spanish 
veterans under the leadership of the infamous Duke 
of Alva, of whom Motley said: “Such an amount of 
stealth and ferocity, of patient vindictiveness and 
universal bloodthirstiness, were never found in a 
savage beast of the forest, and but rarely in a human 
bosom.’’ Within six years this monster executed 
from six thousand to eighteen thousand heretics and 
rebels. “Columns and stakes in every street, the 
door-posts of private houses, the fences in the fields 
were laden with human carcasses, strangled, burned, 
beheaded. The orchards in the country bore on many 
a tree the hideous fruit of human bodies.” 

When Zutphen was captured Alva sent orders to 
his son to kill every man in the city. Some were 
stabbed, some were hanged, some were drowned, and 
many stripped of their clothes and driven out to 
freeze in the snow. Similar punishment was meted out 


S3 Motley, Qi). cit., Vol. i, p. 337* 
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to the inhabitants of many other cities. In Naarden 
five hundred men and women were assembled in the 
Gast Huis church and slaughtered like sheep, after 
which the church was burned, consuming the dead 
and dying. The entire city was then sacked by 
Spanish soldiers of the Cross. Women were outraged 
on the very altars of churches. Burial of the dead 
was forbidden and for three weeks innumerable 
corpses polluted the streets. One of the cavaliers who 
participated in this butchery wrote: ^‘The sack of 
Naarden was a chastisement which must be believed 
to have taken place by express permission of a Divine 
Providence.” During the two days following the 
capture of Antwerp the Catholic soldiers murdered 
not less than eight thousand victims. seemed 

emptied of its fiends,” commented Motley. 

In the end, however, the Protestant forces under 
the leadership of William the Silent were victorious 
and threw off the Spanish yoke. In the course of the 
long years of fighting they also were guilty of many 
atrocities. During the siege of Haarlem, for example, 
they hanged a number of prisoners, including a 
twelve-year-old boy, and drowned sevcial women. 
At Gorkum fifteen Franciscans were horribly muti- 
lated and then hanged. Diedrich Sonony, governor 
of a portion of southern Holland and a supporter of 
William of Orange, accused Manning Koppezoon of 
being a Catholic and plotting conflagration and 
tortured him mercilessly. After the body of the vic- 
tim had been “singed from head to heel, and his feet 
almost flayed, he was left for six weeks to crawl about 
his dungeon on his knees. He was then brought back 
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to the torture rooms and again -stretched upon the 
rackj while a large earthen vessel, made for the pur- 
pose, was placed, inverted, upon his naked body. A 
number of rats were introduced under this cover, 
and hot coals were heaped upon the vessel, till the 
rats, rendered furious by the heat, gnawed into the 
very bowels of the victim, in their agony to escape. 
The holes thus torn in his bleeding flesh were filled 
with red-hot coals. . . . The final sentence ordained 
that his heart should be torn from his living body, 
and thrown in his face, after which his head was to 
be taken olF and exposed on the church steeple of his 
native village. His body was then to be cut in four, 
and a quarter fastened upon dilFerent towers of the 
city of Alkmaar.”24 

( 4 ) Secular Wars 

For sixteen centuries the Christian church has been 
terribly entangled in the war system. With extraor- 
dinary consistency it has sanctioned and blessed 
the various wars waged by so-called Christian 
governments during all these centuries. There have 
been many individual dissenters and a number of 
protesting sects. In numerous ways the churches have 
helped to mitigate the horrors of war and to restrict its 
scopei^' But in practically every instance where a 
Christian power was involved a large majority of the 
clergymen and laymen of that country have given 
their indorsement and support to the war being 
waged by their government. Moreover, in cases 

"'■Motley, op. ciV., Vol. 3, pp. 30, 31. 

^See Brace, Gesui Chrisii, pp. 137-177; and Tlie Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics, Vol. 12, pp. 683-^85. 
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where tlie various belligerents were Christian nationsj 
the church with absolute impartiality has blessed 
both sides of every war. 

From the tragic hour when the Emperor Con- 
stantine captured Christianity there has not been a 
day when the church was free from responsibility 
for the perpetuation of the war system. Most ec- 
clesiastics since the Fourth Century have approved 
of w'ar as a method of seeking security and justice. 
There are, of course, notable historical exceptions, 
including Wyclif and John Huss and George Fox, but 
as a general rule the keenest intellects and the noblest 
spirits of the church have rejected the philosophy 
and practices of pacifism.^® Augustine, Aquinas, 
Luther, and Calvin, chief among the formative minds 
of Christendom, although separated by the centuries 
and antagonistic in many of their views, are osiited in 
their belief that war is legitimate when used in a 
righteous cause. For centuries the Catholic church 
has maintained the position that as a last resort a 
nation is justified in going to war if menaced by 
foreign aggression, if its rights are violated by an 
alien power, if future security demands the punish- 
ment of the aggressor, or if necessary to stop the 
oppression of innocent peoples. 

This is substantially the attitude of the major 
Protestant bodies as well. By a strange inconsistency, 
Luther justified all wars of self-defense except those 
waged by subjects against tyrannical rulers. He un™ 


^See a notable article by A. C. McGiffert, The American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. 19, pp, 323-345; and Edward Westermarck, The Origin 
and Development of the Moral IdeaSf Vol. l, pp. 34S“370. 
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conditionally condemned rebellion and revolution. 
In referring to the peasants’ revolt, Luther said: 
“An ass must be beaten and the rabble governed by 
force. God knew this well, and therefore He gave the 
rulers not a fox’s tail but a sword.”^'^ To the soldiers 
Vviio took the field against the peasants, he said: “If 
you die in battle against them, you could never have a 
more blessed end for you die obedient to God’s Word 
in Romans 13, and in the service of love to free your 
neighbour from the bands of hell and the devil.”®® 
In later 3/ears Luther showed no regret for his attitude 
tov/ard this rebellion. Indeed, he went so far as to say: 
“Preachers are the biggest murderers about, for 
they admonish the authorities to fulfill their duty and 
punish the wicked. I, Martin Luther, slew all the 
peasants in the rebellion, for I said they should be 
slain; all their blood is on my head. But I cast it on 
our Lord God, who commanded me to speak in this 
way.”®® 

Article 16 of the Augsburg Confession specifically 
states that a Christian may lawfully engage in a just 
war. The Thirt3r~seventh Article of the Church of 
England says: “It is lawful for Christian men, at the 
commandment of the Magistrate, to wear weapons, 
and serve in the warres.” It will be noticed that the 
participation of Christians is not even restricted to 
“just” or “righteous” wars. One of the charges 
against the Anabaptists was that they condemned 
war as unchristian. 

‘^'Qtsotcd by R. H. Murray, Erasmus and Luther, p. 245. 

"^'Preserved Smith, of. cit., p. 98. 

"%Iurray, op. cit., p. 251. 
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Thousands of pages could easily be filled with quo- 
tations from eminent Christians of the last four cen- 
turies vigorously upholding the legitimacy of tvar in 
a, righteous cause. Jeremy Taylor said that '""vvar is 
the rod of God in the hands of princes/’ Hegel used 
this analogy: ‘'^Just as the movement of the ocean 
prevents the corruption which would be the result of 
perpetual calm, so by war people escape the corrup- : 

tion which would be occasioned by a continuous or 
perpetual peace. Ruskin went so far as to say: i 

‘‘'War is the foundation of ail the arts ... it is the 
foundation of all the high virtues and faculties of 
men. ... I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of thought, 
in war; that they were nourished in war, and 
wasted by peace; taught by war, and deceived by 
peace; trained by war and betrayed by peace — in 
a word, that they were born in war and expired in 
peace. j 

All the wars waged by the United States have re~ i 

ceived the sanction and support of the churches. j 

True enough, ecclesiastics were divided in their loy- 
alties during the Revolutionary War, many ministers 
being sympathetic with the Tories. But practically all ^ 

were agreed as to the righteousness of war in a just 
cause. In a sermon before the University of Oxford I 

on December 13, 1776, Myles Cooper, President of i 

King’s College, later Columbia University, in New | 

York City,referredtothe war in these words: fit be ^ 

right in a Sovereign State to attempt the forcible sup- 

^®Quoted by Westermarck, 0;^. cxf., Vol. I, p. 368. / 

®qohn Ruskin, Crown of Wild Olives, pp. 132, 133, [ 
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pression of a wicked and unprovoked Rebellion, after 
all persuasive methods have failed, then the Wards 
just, on the part of the Government . . . . Never was 
there a more worthy Object of Military Exertion; 
never was the Power of any Nation better employed ! 
. . . Having made the necessary Preparation for the 
important and unavoidable Contest, we are now to 
put our trust in Almighty God for Success; and im- 
plore his Blessing on our Fleets and Armies.’" 

During the Civil War a parallel situation arose, 
the churches generally upholding the cause of the 
governments of the regions in which they were 
located. With the exception of a few pacifist groups, 
however, the churches supported one side or the 
other.®® The slavery controversy split the Methodist 
Episcopal church and the Baptist church each into 
two divisions. The Methodists of the North were so 
vigorous and enthusiastic in their support of the war 
that Abraham Lincoln was able to write to the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1864: ‘Tt is no fault in others that 
the Methodist Church sends more soldiers to the field, 
more nurses to the hospitals, and more prayers to 
heaven than any. God bless the Methodist Church! 
bless all the Churches I”®® 

In the Boston Review, a periodical devoted to 
theology and literature, for May, 1863, there ap- 
peared an unsigned article on “The Sword and 
Christianity,’’ from which the following words are 
taken: 


®"See H. G. Gilbert, The Bible and Universal Peace, •pp, 154-194.. 

=3 Quoted by J. M. Buckley, A History of the Methodists in the United 
States, p. 512. ^ , 
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“War is not the greatest evil in the v,'orld, , . , 
There has been nothing yet found among men like the 
smell, of gunpowder, for making a nation perceive the 
fragrance of divinity in truth. . . . No people ever did, 
or "ever could, feel the power of Christian principle 
growing up like an inspiration through the national 
manhood, until the worth of it had been thundered 
on the battlefield/’ 

Another unsigned article in an earlier issue said : 

are prepared to maintain that the war, on the 
part of the North and West, is, in its proper founda- 
tions and objects, a Christian and most religious 
war. ... If the entire armed host of the United States, 
from the commander-in-chief to the lowest subaltern, 
was made up of sturdy Puritans and Calvinists, with 
the Bible in one pocket and the Assembly’s catechism 
in the other, all singing . . . Traise God from whom 
all blessings How,’ to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ the 
spectacle, to our mind, would be perfect in its con- 
cinnity, and sublime as when Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon and his angels. 

In 1863 the Reverend Henry Whitney Bellows, 
D.D., said: “To rally round the President — ^without 
question or dispute — is the first and most sacred duty 
of loyal citizens, when he announces, not that the 
Constitution merely, but that the National life and 
existence are in peril. He is the official judge of this. 

. . . Thus brethren, do I commend to you the cause of 
unconditional loyalty.” The Reverend Doctor Pinck- 
ney, pastor of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension in Washington and subsequently Bishop 
of Maryland, was barred from his own church by a 


^'d'uly, 1S61, pp. 403, 404. 
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guard of bayonets on the ground that he refused to 
pray for a Northern' victory. ' Horace Bushnelb . one 
of the most eminent ministers of the North, said in a 
sermon: Peace will do for angels, but war is Code's 
ordinance for sinners.*’ 

The churches of the South were solidly behind the 
Confederacy, ^"'Had JelFerson Davis been approached; 
on the subject,” says Professor C. B. Swaney, 
could have written an appraisal of the loyalty of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, which with all 
due regard to the facts would have rivalled the state- 
ment of President Lincoln to the General Conference 
of 1864.”® The New Orleans Christian Advocate said: 
*^‘The truth is, it is a religious war. It is a defense of 
the rights of conscience. *’®® The Owachita Conference 
Journal urged the people to “war against unbelief, 
lying, cheating, abolitionism, whiskey and the devil; 
and in humble faith anticipate the day when the 
land shall have her rest and be overspread by a Sab- 
bath Day of holiness.”®’' Dr. Carnes, editor of the 
Texas Christian Advocate, commanded a regiment 
made up primarily of Methodist preachers and lay- 
men.®® The New Orleans Christian Advocate was 
merely voicing the universal sentiment of Southern 
churchmen when it wrote: “Southern people feel 
profoundly that . . . they are fighting for the only 
true Christian civilization they can ever enjoy. . . . 
Sla\ ery is rapidly coming to be regarded as a provi- 
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“War is not the greatest evil in the world. , . . 
There has been nothing yet found among men like the 
smell of gunpowder, for making a nation perceive the 
fragrance of divinity in truth. ... No people ever did, 
or ever could, feel the power of Christian principle 
growing up like an inspiration through the national 
majihood, until the worth of it had been thundered 
on the battlefield.’^ 

Another unsigned article in an earlier issue said : 

“VVe are prepared to maintain that the war, on the 
part of the North and West, is, in its proper founda- 
tions and objects, a Christian and most religious 
war. ... If the entire armed host of the United States, 
from the commander-in-chief to the lowest subaltern, 
was made up of sturdy Puritans and Calvinists, with 
the Bible in one pocket and the Assembly’s catechism 
in the other, all singing . . . ‘Praise God from -whom 
all blessings how,’ to the tune of ‘Old Hundred,’ the 
spectacle, to our mind, would be perfect in its con- 
cinnity, and sublime as when Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon and his angels.”®^ 

In 1863 the Reverend Henry WT.itney Bellows, 
D.D., said: “To rally round the President — ^without 
question or dispute — is the first and most sacred dutjr 
of loyal citizens, when he announces, not that the 
Constitution merel^g but that the National life and 
existence are in peril. He is the official judge of this. 

. . . Thus brethren, do I commend to you the cause of 
unconditional loyalty.” The Reverend Doctor Pinck- 
ney, pastor of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Ascension in Washington and subsequently Bishop 
of Maryland, was barred from his own church by a 
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guard of bayonets on the ground that he refused to 
pray for a Northern victory. Horace Bushnell, one 
of the most eminent ministers of the North, said in a 
sermon: Peace will do for angels, but war Is GocTs 
ordinance for sinners/* 

The churches of the South were solidly behind the 
Confederacy, “ Had Jefferson Davis been approached 
on the subject,” says Professor C. B. Swane}?-, ‘'^he 
could have written an appraisal of the loyalty of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, which with all 
due regard to the facts would have rivalled the state- 
ment of President Lincoln to the General Conference 
of 1864/*®® The New Orleans Christian Advocate said: 
‘^The truth is, it is a religious war. It is a defense of 
the rights of conscience/’-^® The Owachita Conference 
Journal urged the people to “war against unbelief, 
lying, cheating, abolitionism, whiskey and the devil; 
and in humble faith anticipate the day when the 
land shall have her rest and be overspread by a Sab- 
bath Day of holiness.”^^ Dr. Carnes, editor of the 
Tescas Christian Advocate, commanded a regiment 
made up primarily of Methodist preachers and lay- 
men.®® The New Orleans Christian Advocate was 
merely voicing the universal sentiment of Southern 
churchmen when it wrote: “Southern people feel 
profoundly that . . , they are fighting for the only 
true Christian civilization they can ever enjoy. . . . 
Slavery is rapidly coming to be regarded as a provi- 

®SC. B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery, p. 311. 
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dential system of African civilization. . . . Southern 
men defend slavery now upon the same principles 
and with the same spirit as they do their religion^ 
their homes, their wives and children, their persona! 
honour and independence.”®® 

In 1 882 an English translation of Dr. H. Marten- 
sen’s tw'o-volume work on Christian Ethics was pub- 
lished. Nowhere else do we find a more outspoken 
defense of war than in these pages. The author was 
Bishop of Seeland and an influential Christian leader. 
Here is what he says about war: 

“It is, however, a necessaiy evil, and one based 
upon a divine ordinance. . . . The combatant should 
know that he is subserving a divine ordinance. 
It is not his business to investigate whether the zoar in 
which he is fighting is a just or an unjust 07 ie. The re- 
sponsibility lies upon those who have resolved upon 
war. His concern is to show fidelity and bravery. . . . 
It is, however, a delusion to suppose that war can 
ever be abolished, for then we must know also how 
to banish sin and injustice from the world.”^® 

The attitude of the churches toward the World War 
will be discussed in the next chapter. 

After a serious study of this whole problem, the 
historian Westermarck records the opinion that “it 
wmuld be impossible to find a single instance of a war 
waged by a Protestant country, from any motive, to 
which the bulk of its clerg^i^ have not given their sanc- 
tion and support. The opposition against war has 
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generally come from other quarters. . . . War is in 
our days, as it was in those of- Erasmus, so much 
saiictionec! by authority and custom, ^ that it is 
deemed impious to bear testimony against it.”"" 

Another historian who examined, the record care- 
fully said: 

*^In looking back, with our present experience, we 
are driven to the melancholy conclusion that not 
only has ecclesiastical influence had no appreciable 
elFect in diminishing the number of wars, but that it 
has actually and very seriously increased it. We ma^? 
look in vain for any period since Constantine, in 
which the clergy, as a bodj^, exerted themselves to 
repress the militaiy spirit, or to prevent or abridge a 
particular tvar. . . . With the exception of Moham- 
medanism, no other religion has done so much to 
produce war as was done by the religious teachers of 
Christendom during several centuries.”^^ 

Not only have leaders of the churches sanctioned 
the various wars waged by Christian countries dur- 
ing the past sixteen hundred years, ecclesiastics have 
often been in the front of the fighting. We have seen 
how priests and bishops and popes led the Crusades 
and the various wars of religion. John X was the 
first of the warrior popes to lead his troops in battle.^'^ 
WTien Charlemagne was crowned by Pope Leo III 
on Christmas Day, 800, before the altar of St. Peter’s, 
Lavlsee says that “Christianity seemed like a society 
of soldiers and priests governed by a soldier and a 

cit., VoL I, pp. 362, 365. 
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priest.”'^" During the age of feudalism, inmates of 
monasteries frequently participated in private wars. 
'"There was always a general feeling,” says Henry 
Osborn Taylor, “often embodied in law or custom, 
that a Church dignitary should fight by anotheris 
sword or spear. But this did not prevent bishop and 
abbott in countless instances in France, England, 
Germany and Spain, from riding mail-clad under 
their seignorial banner at the head of their forces.”^® 
The monks of Subiaco “led armies and stormed 
rival castles, in pursuance of their own monastic 
feuds, like any lay prince.”^® Concerning the situation 
in Germany in the Tenth Century, it is said that 
“the king lived in no inconsiderable degree, upon the 
revenues of the church and fought his wars in large 
party with church vassals. ... In the tenth century 
the art of war became an important episcopal ac- 
companiment’'^'^ Churches were frequently fortified, 
the use of church towers as fortresses being common 
throughout Europe. In at least a few cases cathedrals 
were occupied as barracks. The Archbishop of Mainz 
“once slew nine foemen with his own hand, but not 
with the sword; for 'that would have been contrary 
to Christ’s word to Peter,’ but with a club.”^^ King 
Philip’s chief of staff at Bouvines was a bishop, 
while Bishop Odo of Bayens fought at Hastings.^^ 
The Archbishop of Sens was killed in the battle of 

*^G. H. Perris, A Short History of War mid Feacet p. 86- 
-^Thi Medimial Mind, Voi. l, p. 489. 

®Coulton, op. Vol. 2, p, 36. 

Thompson, Feudal Germany, pp, ^2, $9. 
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A^gincoiirt.®® la^ tLe^ Eighteenth- Century, the .Arch-.' 
bishop of Salzburg maintained a standing army of 
one thousand menA^ 

Diiiing the past three centuries many of the most 
famous soldiers have been devout Christians. The 
addresses of Oliver Cromwell to -his armies and to 
Parliamentj for example, abound in references to 
God and His protecting care. Cromwell is often 
called the “King of the Puritans’" and it is said that 
“ the period of his ascendancy was a time of religious 
fervour and activity such as had never been known 
in England before.” Yet it was this religious zealot 
who, following the massacre of Drogheda, wrote to 
■the President of the Council of State: “It hath 
pleased God to bless our endeavours at Tredah 
(Drogheda). ... I believe we put to the sword- the 
whole number of the defendants. I do not think 
thirty of the whole number escaped with their lives. 
This hath been a marvellous great mercy, ... I wish 
that all honest hearts may give the gloiy of this to 
God aione.”^^ To the admiral in command he wrote 
that the expedition which captured Jamaica was “for 
the glory of God and the good of this nation. ... I 
pray you set up your banners in the name of Christ; 
for undoubtedly it is His cause.®® 

One of the most popular British soldiers of the last 
century was “Chinese” Gordon. Before his tragic 

®®Henrjr Hallam, History of Europe During the Middle Ages, Vol, i, p. 

Barlng-Goukl, The Church in Germany, p. 367. 
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deatli at tlie siege of IChartum he had seen military, 
service in the Crimea, .China,- India, South Africa, 
and Egypt. Gladstone once referred to him as^ 
hero of heroes.’* This roving soldier of fortune was' 
deeply religious. His long and numerous letters read 
like sermons. His diary and even his reports abound 
in references to God and the Bible. That war is 
unjustifiable for a Christian seems never to have oc- 
curred to him. He once wrote to his sister: “There is 
only one sin, and that is unbelief.”®^ 

By common consent Robert E. Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson are two of the most gallant gentlemen 
America has ever known and both rank high as 
generals and tacticians. Without reservation they 
devoted themselves to the cause of the Confederacy. 
.General Lee was known to . dismount and kneel in 
prayer on the battle field with shells bursting about 
him. Genera! Jackson and his staff were accustomed 
to evening devotions. So strictly did the latter ob- 
serve the Sabbath in peace time that he would not 
even mail a letter on Sunday. And yet it was he who 
said: “'Tell the Colonel he need not ask me how to 
deal with mutineers. Shoot them where they stand.’* 
And in response to an inquiry as to how he proposed 
to deal with an overwhelming enemy force, he said: 
“Kill them, sir! Kill every man.”®® 

Theodore Roosevelt was at the same time a valiant 
soldier and a devout Christian. The latter years of 
his life were devoted to the cause of militar}? pre- 
paredness. He saw no contradiction between religion 


oj Gaieral C. G. Gordon to His Sister, p. 146. 
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and war. Indeed, he ransacked the dictionary for 
words of vituperation with which to berate pacifists 
who were opposed to armed preparedness and war. 
His volume, Fear God and Take Your Own Fart^ is 
one of the ablest appeals on behalf of a larger army 
and navy that has ever been written. 

But v/h}:^ continue? Whole libraries could be filled 
with volumes by and about Christian warriors. At 
no time during the past sixteen hundred years has the 
total number of Christians who refused to sanction 
or participate in war constituted more than an in- 
finitesinia! fraction of the entire church membership 
in the respective nations. 

2. Persecution by Christians 

(l) Early Theological Controversies 
By the Fifth Century Christianity had become an 
intricate 'system of beliefs. Orthodoxy was deter- 
mined by credal standards far more than by ethical 
conduct or religious experience. Opinion about Jesus 
transcended in importance the following of his 
example. Theology supplanted ethics and religion. 

The first civil war which rent Christendom was 
that between the two factions, in the Doiiatist con- 
troversy, For a whole century it consumed the 
churches of North Africa. The quarrel arose out of a 
contested election of Caecilian as Bishop of Carthage. 
The followers of Donatus, a Numidian bishop, re- 
fused to recognize Csecilian on the ground that he 
had been consecrated by Felix, Bishop of Apthunga,, 
a famous Traditor, i.e., one who had delivered up the 
■sacred' vessels and writings of the church to the 
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Romans:, , during „ the, ' persecution. .,The Doiiatists ■ 
elected, the "war was on. Pitched 

battles' occurred. Three councils decided in faYour of 
■Ggsdlian Tut his opponents refused to yield. Upon 
t!ie:cleath .of Majorinus a second Donatos was eleeted 
as their leader. The Donatists were exiled and tlieir 
property confiscated. They retaliated with violence 
and atrocities. A Roman general, Ursacius, v?as 
Idiiecl. The Circumcellions, a sect of the Donatists, 
refused to use swords because Christ had forbidden 
Peter to use this weapon, but they took up huge 
clubs with which they beat their victims to death. 
They ‘Tiot merely abused the privileges of war by 
the most licentious outrages on the females, but were 
attended' by troops of drunken prostitutes, whom 
they called their sacred virgins. 

■ ' For three hundred years violent controversies con- 
cerning the nature of Christ raged throughout 
Ghristendom. In what sense was he God? For centu- 
ries the energies of the church were consumed in end- 
less wrangling over this question. In the earlier stages 
the leaders were Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
and his successor Athanasius on the one side, and 
Arius on the other. The formula of Bishop Alexander 
was that Christ w^as “always God, always Son, at 
the same time Father, at the same time Son, the Son 
exists unbegotten with the Father, everlastingly, 
uncreated, neither in conception nor in an^r smallest 
point does God excel the Son, always God, always 
Son, from God Himself the Son.’"’^'^ The doctrine of 
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Anns is given by Hamack 'as follows: “Godj the 
Only Onoj beside whom there is no other, is alone 
iinbegotten, without beginning' and eternal; He is 
inexpressible, incomprehensible, and has absolutely 
no equal. ... As regards his Substance the '^Son® . . . 
lias neither one and the same substance together 
v?itli the Father, nor a nature and constitution 
similar to that of the Father. If he had, then there 
would be two Gods. . . . Still the Son is not a creature 
and a product like other creatures; he is the perfect 
creator; by him everything has been created; he 
stands in a special relation to God, but this is solely 
conditioned by grace and adoption. 

In the effort to settle this solemn question as to 
whether Christ was cosubstantial with God or merely 
the unique Son of God and creator of the world, 
Constantine, himself as yet unbaptized and still 
half pagan, called the famous Council of Nicsa in 
325, the First General Council orAire''cEhrch.®® 
Approximately three hundred bishops came together, 
most of them from the East, each bringing two 
presbyters and three servants, all expenses being 
paid by the emperor. This highest of church assem- 
biies wa.s opened under the honorary presidency of the 
emperor, adorned with many gems and seated on the 
golden throne prepared for him. And only thirty 
years previously Christians were being hunted like 
wild beasts throughout the empire! In the end ortho- 
doxy v/on — that is, it was orthodoxy because it won. 
Alius and two bishops were banished and branded 
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as eEeroie.s of Gliristianity.., But this did not end the 
controversy. Arianism quickly. revived and by 381 was 
accepted by nine tenths of Eastern Christendom. 
The orthodox victory was not made permanent mitil 
after Atlianasius himself had been banished five 
times! Throughout the half centur}^ during which 
this controversy raged scenes of indescribable vio- 
lence occurred repeatedly. In Alexandria a mob led 
by Arians ''invaded the church of St. Thomas; a 
young man in woman’s clothing danced on the altar; 
another young man sat naked in the bishop’s chair, 
from which he openly preached immorality to a 
crowd that roared with laughter at what they took 
to be a fine Joke; virgins of the church were stripped, 
scourged, violated.”®® 

The Emperor Constaiitinus issued an edict to the 
effect that those persons who refused to take com- 
munion from the hands of Arian bishops should have 
their mouths “held open by a wooden engine while 
the consecrated bread was forced down their throat; 
the breasts of tender virgins were either burnt with 
red-hot egg-shells, or inhumanly compressed between 
sharp and heavy boards.”®' In 390 by an edict of 
Theodosius pagan worship was forbidden and the 
act of sacrificing animals before an inanimate idol 
was pronounced high treason and punishable by 
death.®- In 530 as a result of theological controversies, 
“respectable citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated 
virgins were stripped naked and raised in the air by 

Adeny, The Greek and Eastern Clmrck, -p. 6 y. 
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pulleyss, with a weight suspended at their feet; In 
this painful attitude their naked bodies were torn 
with scourges., or burnt with- red-hot plates of iron, 
The amputation of the ears, the nose, the tongue, and 
the right hand was afflicted by the Arians,” The 
historian Ammianus Marcellinus was of the opinion 
that “the enmity of the Christians towards each 
other surpassed the fury of savage beasts against 
man.” When Damasus was elected Pope the riots 
were so fierce that one hundred and thirty-seven 
corpses were found in one of the churches. 

In 43 1 the Third General Council of the church was 
assembled at Ephesus by the emperor Theodosius II 
in an effort to settle the bitter controversy between 
Cyril, the Patriarch of Alexandria, and Nestorios. 
The latter protested against the current practice of 
designating the Virgin Mary as “Mother of God.” 
The character of Cyril, who was later canonized by 
the church, is indicated by the fact that he had acqui- 
esced in the brutal murder of the learned and beauti- 
ful Hypatia, who was dragged from her carriage by 
monks, stripped of her clothes, her flesh scraped from 
bones with oyster shells, and her mangled body 
thrown into a fire.® At this council Nestorius was 
banished and his followers hounded out of the empire. 
All this in spite of the fact, as Dean Milman says, 
“never was there a case in which the contending 
parties approximated so closely.” 

Eighteen years later another council met at Ephe- 
sus, later designated “Robber Council” by Leo I, 
and ivas characterized by shameful conduct on the 
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|jart' ;,of the Gliristiaa officials present. If any persoii;: 
iared iiphoH “two naturesa” he was met witli cries: 

■ ■ N'estoriaii! Tear him asunder. Burn him alive. As he 
divideSj so let him be divided.’’ The Patriarch of Gon- 
stantinoplej, Flaviaiij was so viciously kicked and 
mauled by the Patriarch of Alexandria, Dioseurus, 
and other clerical opponents that he died a few days 
later. 

Following the Council of Chalcedon in 451,' a pro- 
longed struggle with the Monophysite heresy rent 
the church. These heretics affirmed that Christ was 
two natures/’ but denied that he existed “in two 
natures.” Concerning this controversy, Professor W. 
F. Adeiiey says, “Plere was a fine point of theology, 
so difficult to determine that only an expert could 
state it correctly, and yet it divided cities into furious 
factions with howling mobs and fatal riots.” The 
orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria, Proterias, was 
murdered in his own baptistry by followers ©f his 
rival Timothy. His body was dragged through the 
streets and then hacked to pieces, the remains being 
burned. Some years later in Constantinople the ortho- 
dox party retaliated by carrying about the head of a 
Monophysite monk on a pole, crying, “See the head 
of an enemy of the Trinity.”®^ 

\ The classic and final form of the orthodox inter- 
pretation of the Trinity is found in the so-called 
Athanasian Creed, although it was not written by 
Athanasius. It probably originated in the Fifth 
Century in Gaul and gradually spread over the whole 
of Latin, Gliristendom. After. the Reformation it ivas 
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adopted by various Protestant churches. Luther re- 
garded it as ‘‘the most important and glorious com- 
position since the days of the apostles.^’ Salvation 
was made conditional upon its acceptance. In the 
forty-four articles, of this creed, five warnings are 
given that salvation depends upon correct beliefs; 
acceptance of such ideas as these: “The Father is 
made of none; neither created; nor begotten. The 
Sob is of the Father alone: not made, nor created; but 
begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and the 
Son: not made; neither created; nor begotten; but 
proceeding. . . . And in this Trinity none is before or 
after another: none is greater or less than another. 
But the whole three Persons are co-eterna! together, 
and co-equal. So that in ail things, as aforesaid, the 
Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity is to be 
worshipped.. He therefore that will be saved, must 
thus think of the Trinity. . . . For as the reasonable 
soul and flesh is one man; so God and Man is one 
Christ. Who suffered for our salvation; descended into 
hades: rose again the third day from the dead. . . . 
This is the catholic faith; which except a man believe 
truly and firmly, he cannot be saved.” Those who 
refused to believe that Christ descended into Hades 
were doomed to hell fire! “A literature arose,” says 
Lecky, “surpassing in its mendacious ferocity any 
other the world has ever known. The polemical 
writers habitually painted as daemons those who di- 
verged from the orthodox belief, gloated with a vin- 
dictive piety over the sufferings of the heretic upon 
eartli, as upon a Divine punishment, and sometimes, 
with an almost superhuman malice . . . exulted in 
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no ambiguous terms on the tortures which they be- 
lieved to be reserved for him for ever.”®® A history of 
the patriarchs of Constantinople reveals man}/ casu- 
alties. -A total of 95 have reigned for less than one year. 
Of the 328 occupants of the office up to 1884 only 137 
closed their term by natural death; 41 resigned, three 
were poisoned, two murdered, one beheaded, one 
blinded, one drowned, one hanged, one strangled.®® 

Thwv.ghotd this period there zoere undoubtedly many 
pious and devoted Christians zvho incarnated the viriues 
of their Lord. It would be easy to exaggerate and dis- 
tort the vices of the church. Nevertheless, the evidence 
is overwhelming that the kind of Christianity ex- 
hibited in the writings and conduct of mamr theo- 
logians and ecclesiastics from the Fourth Century- 
onward is utterly different from the religion of Jesus 
himself. They appropriated the title and rejected the 
content of his message. 

(2) The Inquisition 

For several centuries the Christian church sys- 
tematically used torture in dealing with heretics.Tliis 
was true of Protestants and Catholics alike. The latter 
used violence against disbelievers more frequently 
than the former, chiefly because the Catholic church 
was older and had more opportunities. Both were 
guilty of unspeakable barbarities. 

Before proceeding with a consideration of the rea- 
sons for the establishment of the Inquisition and the 
methods made use of, it may be ’well to remind our- 
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selves til at all over Europe dowu.to the end of the 
Eighteenth Century criminals- were -accorded utterly 
barbarous treatment.®’^ Human ingenuity exhausted 
itself ill perfecting instruments of torture, every con- 
ceivable device for inflicting pain being used. In some 
sections women were burned or buried alive for simple 
felonies, while men were boiled to death for counter- 
feiting. Hanging, drawing and quartering were com- 
mon penalties. Late in the Seventeenth Century 
blasphemers were beheaded. Jev/s were sometimes 
hung by the feet between two savage dogs. Down to 
the early decades of the Nineteenth Century there 
were more than one hundred capital offenses in Eng- 
land. Some years ago the Earl of Shrewsbury opened 
for public exhibition his famous collection of instru- 
ments of torture, every specimen of which had a 
gruesome history. The catalogue of this exhibition- 
describes six hundred and fifty instruments. Just to 
read the list is sufficient to send cold shivers up and 
down one’s spine: spiked collars, flesh pinchers, 
thumbscrews, branding irons, iron whips, tongue- 
tearers, torture stocks, iron spiders for disembowel- 
ling, cat-o’-nine-tails, pear-shaped gags, choking 
ropes, mouth openers, torture ladder, wheels for 
breaking joints, stretching gallows, torture chairs, 
and the famous iron maiden whose embrace gouged 
out the victim’s eyes and impaled his body upon 
numerous sharp prongs.**^ The age was characterized 
by extreme callousness and cruelty. Human life w^as 
cheap. : : 
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The Inquisition was founded as an msirumefit of 
mercy and as a rule was administered by men of the 
purest intent and most ardent zeal.^^ Christians Vvho 
believe in capital punishment should not find it 
difficult to imderstand the motives of the Inquisitors. 
In that day heresy was regarded as a greater crime 
than treason. Ail the arguments in favour of hanging 
a murderer or a traitor seemed equally valid when 
applied to the burning of heretics. The belief was uni- 
versal throughout Christendom that only orthodox 
members of the church could be saved. Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, heathen people in general, the un- 
baptized and apostates from the true faith, were all 
consigned to the flames of hell. No v\7orse fate could 
possibly befall a man than to die outside the church. 
And no one could remain in the church unless he 
accepted the beliefs and practices of that institution. 
Pope Gregory XVI was entirely consistent with 
Catholic orthodoxy when he declared that the idea of 
freedom of conscience was “mad indifference fiowing 
from the most foul fountain of indifference.”'’'^ Any 
method seemed justifiable if its use vrould save a 
precious soul from hell fire. When persuasion failed 
coercion seemed necessary; when mild means were 
unavailing violence was deemed essential. Moreover, 
the heretic not only endangered his own soul, he was 
a menace to the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
others. It was regarded less reprehensible to kill a 
man’s body than to destroy his soul by enticing him 

sspor a modern Catholic interpretation, see A. L. Maycock. The Inquisi" 
‘tion (,1926). 

^'’Quoted by Preserved Smith, Tke Age of the Reformation^ p. 643^ 
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into imbelieT And so for the good of the indwidua! 
and the protection of society,' the Inquisition was 

founded. 

Throughout most of its history members of relig- 
ious orders 'were intrusted exclusively with its admin- 
istration. The Dominicans and Franciscans were 
especially favoured as Inquisitors. St. Francis 
Xavier, the famous missionarj’^, once wrote to the 
King of Portugal: “The second need which India 
has in order that those who live in it may be good 
Christians is that your highness should send the Holy 
Inquisition.” Rafael Sabatini tells us that Torque- 
mada, one of the most relentless of all the Inquisitors, 
was “dauntless amid execrations, unmoved by plau- 
dits, sublimely disdainful of temporal weal, in nothing 
so admirable as in the unfaltering self-abnegation 
with which he devoted himself to the service of God. 'j 
. . . Such was the austerity of his character that he 
never ate meat, or used linen either in his clothing or 
on his bed.” So saintly were some of these men that 
they were later canonized by the church. They were 
no more condemned by their contemporaries than 
soldiers are when they kill in battle. Indeed, the popu- 
lace often spurred them on to greater zeal, 

A modern Catholic writer points out the impossibi!” 
ity of understanding the Inquisition unless one re- 
members that “there are many men who conscien- 
tiously hold that orthodox dogmatic belief is the 
pearl of great price for which all other things in the 
world ought to be sacrificed. Pope Pius VII de- 

® Herbert Thorapson, Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, VoL 9, p. 

4S3- : 
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clareii in 1816 that Bible' societies were fiendisli 
instrument for the undermining of the found atio nof 
religion.”^® A decade later Pope Leo XII said that 
anyone separate from the Roman Catholic church 
has no part in eternal life.’’ In 1895 Carl Mirbtj, a 
prelate of the Papal household, eulogized the In- 
quisition ill these words: “O blessed flame of those 
pyres by which a very few crafty and insignificant 
persons were taken away that hundreds of hundreds 
of phalanxes of souls should be saved from the jaws 
of error and eternal damnation! O noble and venerable 
memory of TorquemadaU’^^ 

And vso for centuries a reign of terror prevailed.The 
faithful were obliged to inform the authorities of any 
suspected heretic. Mothers were required to be in*" 
formants against heretical sons; wives were bound 
to disclose the apostasy of their husbands. Toleration 
of heresy was regarded as the worst of ail sins. Pity 
and compassion for the disbelievers were looked upon 
as sinful. Indeed, the faithful were taught to rejoice 
in the anguish of the victim. Centuries earlier 
Gregory the Great had argued that “the bliss of the 
elect in heaven would not be perfect unless they were 
able to look across the abyss and enjoy the agonies of 
their brethren in eternal fire.”^^ 

The accused was not assumed innocent until 
proved guilty; quite the reverse, he must prove his 
innocence. Witnesses for the defense were rare. Few 
dared to risk their lives by appearing on behalf of m 

Herbert Thompson> />p, cit., Vol. 9, p. 755. 

'"Oooted by Preserved Smith, «f., p. 643. 

C, Lea, History of tJte Inquisition^ Vol. i, pp. 240, 241. 
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accused person. The sources of the charges against 
the accused were usually kept secret. Trickery aad 
deceit were frequently practised by the ecclesiastical 
court. Torture was a norma! procedure. Every horri- 
He device that the human mind could devise was 
made use of. A modern Catholic writer says: ‘‘Tn 
general it would seem that the Inquisition employed 
the same, methods of torture as the secular courtsd’^^ 
If all other means failed, the victim was disposed of 
by slow starvation or burning at the stake. Use of 
the fagot was justified on the ground that it is better 
to burn here than hereafter! 

The statement is frequently made that the i,n“ 
qiiisitorial court or the church never condemned a 
heretic to death, the guilty person simply being 
turned over to the secular arm for punishment. To 
put it mildly this is a legal fiction; to speak bluntly 
it is sheer hypocrisy. The church not only knew 
what the action of the state would be, it uttered dire 
threats against any ruler who refused to execute the 
prisoner handed over for punishment. Long after 
Innocent IV, Alexander IV, Clement IV, Nicholas IV, 
Boniface VIII, and other popes had threatened to 
excommunicate any prince who refused to bum the 
guilty person, the ancient recommendation to the 
state “to act with moderation and avoid all eSiision 
of Hood and danger of death” w-as adhered to. Even . 
Pilate washed Ms hands of all responsibility! 

The simplest of all the devices of torture was the 
hoist or pulley. The arms of the victim were raised 
as far behind him as they would go, the rope was 


® Maycock, op. cii., p. 162. 
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attached to his wrists and the whole weight of Ms 
body was thrown upon his straining arms. Some- 
times heavy weights were tied to his feetj and after 
being pulled up to the ceiling, he was allowed to 
drop a few feet with a jerk. This was often continued 
for two or three hours unless a confession was made 
sooner. 

The water torture “appears to have been greatly 
favoured by the Holy Office.’^ The victim was tied to 
a ladder with his head below the level of his feet. 
The whipcord was tied so tightly that it cut into his 
flesh, with a stick twisted between the cord and the 
flesh. His mouth was pried open with a prong of iron; 
a long strip of linen was forced down his throat, 
down which water was slowty poured. And so for the 
love of Christ he was strangled or asphyxiated! 
Scourging was widely practised by the inquisitors. 
Tongues were sometimes torn out; branding of the 
human face was not unknown; drowning was another 
method used in disposing of heretics. The victim was 
sometimes made to walk on hot irons or have the 
soles of his feet roasted. 

Imprisonment in foul dungeons was perhaps the 
most common way of exterminating heretics. Sus- 
pected persons were sometimes detained for years be- 
fore they were brought to trial. Dr. H. C. Lea has 
recorded numerous illustrations of this practice. '*^ In 
one case thirty years elapsed before the victim v/as 
given a formal hearing. In another instance wdiere a 
woman made a confession of heresy, she was not 


Lea, oiX ciu, Vol i, pp. 419 ff. 
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forma!!}" sentenced until three -decades later. When it 
is recalled that the prisons of the Middle Ages were 
horribly unsanitary and that inmates were ordinarily 
fed almost solely upon bread and water, one gets at 
least a faint conception of the frightful toll of human 
life taken by the Inquisition. 

Even more terrible, if possible, was the fate of 
those who were burned at the stake. The person who 
had been adjudged guilty was tied to a pillar, in”- 
fiammables were piled up to his neck and ignited. 
Then the half-charred body was hacked into pieces 
and thrown on a log fire. In Spain alone from two 
thousand to eight thousand men and women perished, 
in the flames of the Inquisition. Concerning the perse- 
cution of heretics in France, Principal Fairbairn of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, says, “The Roman am- 
phitheater was, compared with the Place Maubert, a 
home of mild humanity; the gay and careless intoler- 
ance of Francis I had nothing to learn from pagan 
hate, while the Inquisition was a fiercer and more 
pitiless foe than heathenism could have bred.’^'^^ 

The relentlessness of the Inquisitors against here- 
tics was not confined to the living; they frequently 
proceeded against the dead also. For a minor offense 
the bones of the deceased were dug up and cast out; 
for a serious apostasy, his bones were burned. A 
Thirteenth Century writer describes how the bodies 
of certain heretics were exhumed, “their bones and 
stinldiig corpses” being dragged through the streets 
and then burned “in honour of God and of the blessed 


"‘"‘Cambridge Modern History, Vol. a, p. 347. 
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Mary His mother, and .the blessed Dominic His 
.servant.”^® 

(5) Use of Violence hy Protestants 

One of the strangest anomalies of history is found 
in the fact that victims of oppression often became 
persecutors themselves at the first opportunity. Again 
and again this has happened. The Jews sought to 
stamp out early Christianity and in turn they have 
been harassed and hounded all over Christendom for 
many generations. In less than five decades after the 
worst period of persecution of Christians by the 
Romans the former became relentless in their aiitag™ 
onism to pagans. In later centuries the reformers 
were doomed if they fell into the hands of Catholic 
ecclesiastics; but they, too, often became persecutors 
the. moment they had power of life and death over 
their opponents.'^® 

; Freedom was the watchword of Martin Luther in 
his early days. His theology rested upon the founda- 
tion of the right of private judgment, and he boldly 
proclaimed the “universal priesthood of all Chris- 
tians,” During the first stages of the Reformation he 
was vigorously opposed to the persecution of heretics 
or Catholics. Even during his later years he upheld 
the theoretical right of freedom in religious beliefs 
and practices. His own conduct, however, often de- 
parted widely from his abstract teaching. He became 
a. staunch advocate of compulsory attendance at 

'^Lea, op. cit., Voi. i, p. 553. 

^®See IVIathew Carey, Letters on Religious Persecution, for a Iona; list of 
Catholic ■’.’ictims of Protestant persecution. 
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Lutheran services. In practice he was often bitterly 
intolerant of his opponents. As early as 1520 lie 
raised the question why — if murderers are punished 
with death — v^rhy not ‘^wash our hands in the blood"" 
of cardinals and popes. He resorted to vehement and 
obscene language in characterizing his foes. ‘‘Ohj that 
our Right Reverend Cardinals, Popes and Roman 
Legates had more Kings of England to put them to 
death/" he wrote following the execution of Thomas 
More. In 1540 he said: “If I had all the Franciscan 
friars in one house, I would set hre to it, for, in the 
monks the good seed is gone, and only the chaff is left. 
To the fire with them!”®^ He was also unsparing in 
his abuse of other Protestants with whom he had 
quarrelled. He once declared that certain opponents 
were “scourges of the sacrament compared with 
whose madness the papists are mild.’" He referred to 
Erasmus as “that reptile,’" and “an instrument of 
Satan.” He called Zvdngli “my Judas.” He once said 
that Carlstadt and Zwingli were “not only liars, but 
the very incarnation of lying, deceit and hypocrisy.” 

Luther frequently urged the secular authorities 
“to oppose false teachers.” He was especially insistent 
that Catholic worship in the collegiate church of 
Wittenberg be prevented. He favoured banishment 
for Catholics who remained steadfast to their faith, 
and in 1530 signed a memorandum drafted by 
Meianclithon which justified the setting up of a 
regular system of coercion and the use of the death 


*'^For a mass of e\'idence on this point by a scholarly Catholic writerjsss 
Hartntann Grisar, Luther, Vo!. 4, pp. 30^326: Vol. 6, pp. 239-289. 

®Grisar, 0j&. aX, Yoi. 6, p. 247. 
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penalty for the most dangerous' heretics or blasphem- 
ers. Concerning this point a ' Protestant theologian 
says: *‘The death-penalty for heresy rested on the 
: highest Lutheran authority.”^’^ 

John Calvin likewise was guilty of intemperate 
language and cruel practices. Fie once confessed: 
“Bile liad taken such possession of me that I poured 
out bitterness on every side.” He goaded his Geneva 
opponents into the most violent hatred; he engaged in 
a constant warfare of words with other reformers. 
He shared the common opinion of-the day that those 
persons who practised witchcraft and “ sold themselves 
body and soul to the devil” were worthy of death. 
After fifteen women had been burned in 1545 and 
twenty-five men were on trial, Calvin ''"begged that 
their sufferings should be as brief as possible.” 
The executioner was, therefore, urged to do his work 
quickly. First, the hands of the victims were chopped 
off: then they were burned alive in the Plain Palais.®® 
The use of torture in extreme cases was justified by 
the Geneva reformer. When Francois Daniel was 
being tried Calvin wrote to Farel: “We shall see in a 
couple of days, I hope, what the torture will wring 
from One of Calvin’s most bitter enemies, 

Fiiibert Berthelier, was condemned to death by the 
Council, his body being quartered and exhibited in 
four sections of the town as a warning. 

The crowning illustration is found in the zeal with 
which Calvin hounded Servetus to his death. As a 

^ V/aither Kohler, quoted by Grisar, op. tit., Vol. 6 , p. 266. 

Y. Reyburn, John Cahin, p. 129. 
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result of his ferocious prosecution the Spaniard was 
found guilty of heresy on three primary charges^ 
denying the Trinityj declaring that infant baptism 
was an invention of the devil, and attacking the doc- 
trines of the church of Geneva. During the trial 
Calvin called Servetus a '^villainous cur” because he 
denied that Palestine was a land Rowing with milk 
and honey. No charge was too petty to be overlooked. 
When condemnatory replies were received Horn the 
churches of Bern, Zurich, Basel, and Schalfhauser, 
the Geneva Council sentenced Servetus to the stake. 
On October 27, 1 553, the torch was lighted and in half 
an hour the spectators were satisfied. There is plenty 
of evidence that Calvin did not ask for nor desire 
death by burning. On the other hand, he certainly 
was responsible for the arrest and merciless persecu- 
tion of Servetus and for the death sentence. More- 
over, one of his biographers tells us that he “never 
regretted the part he played in the case.” Indeed, he 
v/rote a passionate defense of the execution. “In this 
book,” says Mr. Reyburn, “there is not an argument 
which might not have been used by Torquemada or 
any other Inquisitor. Most of the leading reformers 
applauded the execution of Servetus, Melanchthon, 
Luther’s learned co-worker, wrote: “I thank the 
Son of God, who has given you the prize of victory^ 
The Church now and hereafter owes and will, owe 
you her gratitude. ... It is a pious and memorable 
example to all posterity.” Luther went so far as to 
rejoice over the death of Zwingli; “God knows the 
thoughts of the heart. It is well that Zwingli, Carl- 

y. Re^'-burn. a/., p. i88- 
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stadtj and PelHcamis lie dead on tBe battle field. « . . 
Ofi, what a triumph is thisj that they have perished ! 
God indeed knows His business well.’*® 

The Roman Catholics list two hundred and fifty- 
three martyrs in England from 1535 to i68i. Burning 
at the Stakes hanging, and quartering were used by 
Henry VIII in disposing of clergymen who denied his 
supremac};^ over the church. Dorothy Trask died in 
1645 after having spent fifteen years in prison for 
the crime of regarding Saturday as the Sabbath,®'^ 
Baptists, Quakers, Unitarians, and other dissenters 
v/ere punished ruthlessly. When A. Lasco and his 
followers were driven out of England they were suc- 
cessively refused permission to land by the Lutheran 
authorities of Elsinore, Copenhagen, Rostock, Lu- 
beck, and Hamburg; whereupon Calvin wrote ^ 
‘'‘'Great God, w^hat barbarity among a Christian peo- 
ple. It surpasses the fury of the waves.’’®® 

: During the reign of Henry VIII a law was enacted 
which provided a penalty of death by burning for the 
offense of denying that the sacraments of the Com- 
munion are “the veiy flesh of Christ” and “the very 
blood of Christ.”®® Queen Elizabeth assented to an 
article which declared that “a Christian government 
may lawfully punish heretics with death.” During 
her reign several dissenting clergymen were burned 
at the stake. Obstinate refusal to attend divine serv- 
ices for a period of four months was punishable with 


®“Grisar, 0^. aV.j Voi. 3, p, 3S4. 

'^'’Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol, 9, p. 7.58. 
s^Reyburn, op. cit., p. 224. 

Carey, op. ciu, p. 32. 
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deaths The sentence pronounced upon persons found 
guilt j?- of aiding or harbouring a priest included these 
words: “You are to be severally hanged by the neck; 
that you severally be cut down alive . . . that your 
bowels be taken out and burned in your view; that 
your heads be severed from your bodies; that your 
bodies be divided into four quarters . . . and the God 
of infinite mercy have mercy upon jmur souls/’®'^ 
Under Charles II Roman Catholics were forbidden to 
go farther than five miles from home under penalty of 
banishment and the further penalty of death if they 
returned without permission. In England after 
1612 it was found more expedient, writes Thomas 
Fuller, that heretics “should silently and privately 
waste away in prisons, rather than to grace them and 
amuze others with the solemnity of a public execu- 
tion.” In Scotland, however, Thomas Aikenliead, a 
boy of eighteen, was executed for blasphemy as late 
as 1697. 

It would be natural to suppose that the Puritans, 
who fled to America in order that they might worship 
God freely, were ardent believers in religious tolera- 
tion. Such was far from the case, however. They 
established theocracies and the whole weight of 
church and state was thrown against dissenters. 
Heretics were placed in the stocks, lodged in jail, 
whipped behind ox-carts, maimed, banished, or 
executed. In 1660 four Quakers were hanged in 
Boston. 

- Roger Williams was banished from Salem in 1636 
for advocating separation of church and state and 


® Ibid.i p. 37. 
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other crimes.” Lady Deborah Moody was excom- 
municated and compelled to leave Salem because she 
declared that “the baptizing of infants is no ordinance 
of God.” A man named Painter was publicly whipped 
for refusing to permit his child to be baptized. The 
famous preacher, John Cotton, affirmed that “deny- 
ing infants’ baptism tvouid overthrow all; and this 
was a capital offense; and therefore they were sou! 
murderers.” Henry Dunster was compelled to resign 
as president of Harvard College in 1654 for opposing 
infant baptism. A Massachusetts Act of 1646 pro- 
vided a penalty of banishment for all who denied the 
immortality of the soul or the need of repentance. 
Penalties for “denying the true God” included 
whipping and boring the tongue with a hot iron. 
Roman Catholics were not allowed to live in the 
colony, and Jesuits were threatened with death if 
they returned after banishment. The penalty for 
blasphemy in Rhode Island v^as death. 

The Puritans of New England Mrere especially hos- 
tile to Quakers. A Massachusetts law of 1657 in- 
flicted a fine of one hundred pounds on anyone who 
should bring a Quaker into the colony; forty shillings 
for every hour that one was entertained or concealed. 
If a Quaker should return after having been ban- 
ished, the penalty for the first offense was to have 
an ear cropped; for the second offense, the other ear; 
for the third, to have his tongue bored with a hot 
iron. If the offender was a woman she was to be 
severely whipped and on the third ofiLnse to have 
her tongue bored,®^ Under this law Christopher Holder 

-‘Ruhis M, Jonts, Quakers in the American Colonies, -p. yo. 
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and Jolm Copeland each lost an ear. Because Cath- 
erine Scott criticized the penalty of ear cropping she 
was seYereiy whipped. An aged Friend, William 
Bread, was tortured with one hundred and seventeen 
Mow’’s on his bare back with a tarred rope. The fact 
that Elizabeth Hooton had received a warrant from 
the King permitting her to buy land in Massachusetts 
ill which to harbour Friends did not prevent the Nevf 
England authorities from bitterly persecuting this 
woman who w^as nearing seventy years of age. 
She was tied to a cart tail and ordered beaten through 
eleven towns. She survived the terrible ordeal of 
being driven half-naked through the snow^ for a dis- 
tance of eighty miles and the infliction of one hundred 
and ten lashes.'’*'* In 1659 in a list of sufferings pre- 
sented by the Quakers to the King are the following: 
two honest and innocent women stripped stark naked 
and searched in an inhuman manner; one laid neck 
and heels in irons for sixteen hours; one branded with 
the letter H; three had their right ears chopped off; 
two ordered sold as bondslaves. William Robinson 
and Marmaduke Stephenson were hanged in Boston. 
The next year Mary Dyer and William Leddra met 
the same fate. 

The early settlers in Virginia and the Carolinas 
were likewise intolerant. Governor Dale, whose term 
of office began in 1611, drew up a code of laws which 
provided the death penalty for all who spoke im- 
piously of the Trinity and for the third offense of 
Sabbath breaking. Failure to attend religious services 
was punished on the second occasion by whipping 


; ®Mary Agnes Best, Rebel Saints, p. 353. 
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and on the third' by labour in the galleys for six 
months. There is no evidence, however, that the 
heaviest penalties were -ever executed. In 1642 
.Roman Catholics were disfranchised and priests were 
expelled. Nonconformist ministers v^ere banislied. 
Shipmasters v/ere forbidden to accept Quaker 
passengers under penalty of a five-himdred-dollar 
line. If Quakers returned after a third baiiisliment 
they were to be treated as felons. Notwithstancliiig 
the fact that many ministers of the established cliiirch 
were ‘^profane swearers, brawlers, drunkards, gam“ 
biers, and licentious,” no other clergymen were allowed 
in the colony. In 1772 two men, Mosley and Shelton, 
were thrown into jail and given thirty-one stripes for 
baptizing a child. 

(4) Massacre of the Jews 

The record of the persecution by Christians of the 
race that produced Moses and Isaiah and Jesus con- 
stitutes one of the most ghastly stories in all history « 
The Bible was written by Jews and most of its heroes 
are Israelites, The debt of Christianity to the He- 
brews is incomparably greater than to any other 
race. Yet toward no other people have Christians 
shown such implacable hatred over so long a period. 
Judging by centuries of zeal in slaughtering Jews, 
one might conclude that Christians had never so 
much as heard of the brotherhood of man or the la%v 
of love.®® 

The period of persecution begins with the accession 

For a summary of the evidence see Gustav Pearlson, Twelve CerJuries 
of Jewish Persecutio-n; Leopold Zung, The Suffering of the Jetvs During ihe 
Middle Ages; and Lewis Browne, Strangdr Than Fiction. 
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of Cliristiaiis to power and ends with a day which 
lias not yet dawned. Pagans have never pursued their 
foes with more relentless ferocity than has been mani- 
fested by Christians at intermittent intervals through-- 
out a miliennium. Sometimes the fire has died down 
but it has never gone out; some incident or emotion 
has fanned the flames of bigotry and multitudes of 
Jews have been consumed. Almost everywhere in 
Christendom Jews have been regarded as the scum 
of the earth and treated with contempt and brutality. 
Segregation in the foulest portion of the city was for 
long periods a regular procedure. Times without 
number banishment has been decreed. Mob violence 
has occurred with sickening frequency. Systematic 
annihilation has many times been planned and often 
executed. Not until 1791 were Jews placed on a foot- 
ing of equality before the law in any European coim- 
try. 

The Fifth and Sixth centuries were especially 
gloomy years for Jews. Harried from place to place, 
systematically hunted down, an unnumbered multi- 
tude perished. The golden age of Jewish learning in, 
Spain was followed by a holocaust. Jews were the 
first victims of the Crusades. Long before the hosts; of 
righteousness reached the Holy Land they spilled the 
blood of the ungodly. In Worms almost all of the 
eight hundred Jewish residents were butchered; in 
Mayence the number rose to a thousand. Many Jews 
sought the more merciful death of suicide; mothers 
killed their own children rather than permit them to 
fall into the hands of Christians. In 1207 Pope Inno- 
cent III ordered a crusade, against Jews and AIbi- 
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genses. Ill his message to the kings and princes: the 
Pope wrote:' “The Jews are doomed to everlasting 
slavery for the cmcifixion of Christ by their ancestors 
■ ... It is the duty of Christian rulers, so far from pro- 
tecting them, to treat them as slaves and keep them 
apart from their Christian subjects, as is right for an 
inferior caste, devoid of human rights and scarcely 
to be tolerated.*’®^' 

, A common custom arose of compelling Jews to 
wear a special badge — a mark of shame — when they 
appeared on the street. During the Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, and Fourteenth centuries banishment was the 
order of the day. Stephen Langton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in 1222 decreed that “Christians shall 
not hold communication with the Jews, or sell them 
food under pain of excommunication,’’ In 1320 at! 
Jews were banished from England “forever,” in 1394 
from France for the third time, in 1492 from Spain. 
Ill the Fourteenth Century in the city of Deckendorf 
the tolling of the church bell was used as a signal for a 
massed attack on the Jews of that community. Dur- 
ing the scourge of the Black Death the Jews were 
accused of having caused the pestilence and were 
slaughtered wholesale. All over Europe men, women, 
and children were consigned to the flames. In Prague 
they were given the alternative of being baptized or 
being burned. Those that refused to accept Christian- 
ity were butchered, their corpses stripped naked 
and then burned. In 1391 four thousand Jews of 
Seville were murdered or sold as slaves to Arab mer- 
chants. 


®'*Q«oted by S, M. Doubnow, 4 n Outline 0/ Jewish History, Vol. 3, p. 99. 
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For the two and a quarter centuries following the 
rise of the Cossacks against their Polish overlords in 
16485 the Jews of Eastern Europe never knew a dec- 
ade of security. In the Seventeenth Century hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews were slain. Nicholas 1, 
who reigned from 1825 to 1855, used conscription 
into the army as a device for uprooting the Jewish 
religion. The term of service was for twenty-live 
years and bo^^-s of twelve were sometimes drafted. 
Conveyed to distant regions and separated from their 
own religionists, every possible pressure was brought 
to bear to cause them to abandon their faith. From 
1881 to 1906 repeated massacres occurred throughout 
Russia. Thousands upon thousands of Jews were 
slaughtered in cold blood by the subjects of the Little 
Father of the Orthodox Church, In the course of a 
single week in October, 1905, there were fifty po- 
groms or massacres in that many communities. In 
Odessa more than three hundred Jews were slaugh- 
tered and the possessions of forty thousand Jews 
looted or destroyed. In no country in the world was 
the Christian church more dominant during the last 
decades of the Nineteenth Century than in Russia. 
The Czar was head of the church and received ec- 
clesiastical support in all his acts of despotism and 
barbarism. From the prayer of forgiveness on the 
Cross to the fiendish persecution of Jews is a far cry! 

(5) Torlure of Witches 

Throughout a period of fifteen hundred years, 
during which fifty generations of human beings 
passed across the stage of life, belief in witchcraft 
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fiotirislied in all parts.' .of Christendom. Tlie coiivk» 
tioFx was quite universal that' it was possible for an 
old woman to ride long distances through the air on 
a broomstick or a goat and to transform herself into 
a wolf and devour her neighbour’s flock. It was gen- 
erally believed that witches had entered into a com- 
pact with Satan and had been endowed with power 
to work diabolical miracles. Hail, thunder, plagues, 
and pestilences were supposed to be the work of 
evil spirits masquerading in human form. Ecclesias;- 
tical dignitaries with extraordinary unanimity de- 
nounced witchcraft; legislative authorities enacted 
laws against it; executioners sought to abolish it by 
shedding the blood of innumerable victims. 

The Catholic church exerted its full strength in the 
.effort to stamp out the hideous crime of witchcraft. 
Through every available channel it was taught that 
to spare a witch was a direct insult to God and gross 
disobedience of His commands. Bulls against witch- 
craft were promulgated by Innocent VIII, Julius II, 
and Adrian VI. In speaking of the bull against witches 
issued by Innocent VIII in 1484, President Andrew 
O. White said; “Of all documents ever issued from 
Rome, imperial or papal, this has doubtless, frost and 
last, cost the greatest shedding of innocent blood. 
Yet no document was ever more clearly dictated by 
conscience. Inspired by the scriptural command 
Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live/ Pope Innocent 
exhorted the clergy of Germany to leave no means 


W. E. H. Lecky, History of ihe Rise and Influence of Ra!ioiU%lis-m. 
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untried to detect sorcerers/’®® A countless number of 
coiinciis anathematized it. Numerous books by monks 
and priests and bishops were hurled against it. 
Thomas Aquinas taught that diseases and tempests 
are the direct acts of the devil. Gersony chancellor of 
the University of Paris, and one of the master-minds 
of his age, advocated the persecution of witches. 

The leaders of Protestantism were not less credu- 
lous. Luther exclaimed : “I would have no compassion 
on these witches. I would burn them all.”®^ Twelve 
bishops sat upon the Commission which was re- 
sponsible for an English law against witchcraft. 
Baxter, one of the greatest of the Puritans, ardently 
advocated extreme measures against those who 
practised the magic arts. The divines of New Eng- 
land were untiring in their efforts to uproot the evil, 
John Wesley declared that giving up witchcraft is in 
effect giving up the Bible.” As late as 1773 ^‘^the 
divines of the Associated Presbytery” of 'Scotland 
passed a resolution asserting their belief in witch- 
craft and deploring the prevailing skepticism con- 
cerning it,®® 

Torture was regularly used in the trial of witches. 
Every fiendish device imaginable was used to extract 
confessions of guilt from suspected persons. Piercing 
with pins and needles was almost invariably prac- 
tised. An iron bridle or hoop bound across the face 
of the suspected person, with two prongs thrust into 

7 'he IFarjare of Science with Theology^ VoL l, p. 353. 

LecLy, op. cit., VoL i, p. 33. 

.®Wliite, op. cit., Vol. i, p, 363. 
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t!i€ moytli, and fastened to the wall in such a way as 
to prevent the victim from lying down, was fre- 
quently used. The . accused person was sometimes 
kept awake for five or six days and even for nine 
days in one case. The thumbscrevi?-, breaking leg 
bones, tearing off the skin from the body and other 
horible tortures were resorted to. Sometimes the 
victims were strangled before burning; often they 
were burned alive. The number of executions for 
witchcraft was staggeringly large. In Germany seven 
thousand victims were burned, six hundred of them 
by the Bishop of Bamberg. In France severe decrees 
were passed by the Parliaments of Paris, Toulouse, 
Bordeaux, Rheims, Rouen, Dijon, and Rennes* At 
Toulouse four hundred persons were executed on a 
single occasion. Judge Remy of Nancy boasted that 
he had slain eight hundred witches in sixteen years. 
Remigius, criminal judge in Lorraine, recorded on the 
title page of a manual against witchcraft the fact 
that within fifteen years he had condemned nine 
hundred persons to death for this crime.®® An ‘‘'al- 
most infinite” number of executions occurred in Paris. 
In Italy there were a thousand victims in one year 
in the province of Gomo alone. Under the reign of a 
bishop in Geneva five hundred alleged witches were 
killed within three months. In Spain the notorious 
Torquemada was as energetic against witches as in 
the stamping out of heresy. 

Benedict Carpzov, an eminent Lutheran theologian 
who boasted that he had read the Bible fifty-three 
time s, was especially active in detecting and punishing 

0^. cit., Vol. I, p. 358. 
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witches. An Anglican minister named LoweSj who 
was nearly eighty years old and who for fifty years 
had been an irreproachable minister of his churchy 
fell under suspicion, was horribly tortured and then 
hanged as an agent of the devil. Among the twenty- 
seven persons executed for witchcraft in Massachu- 
setts was an old man of eighty who was pressed to 
death. Cotton Mather, the leader of the attack iipoii 
witches in New England, was an extraordinarily 
gifted man. One of his biographers informs us that 
lie had the whole a noble character. He believed 
strongly in the power of prayer; his spiritual nature 
was high strung and delicate. He was remarkable 
for his godliness, his enthusiasm for knowledge and 
his prodigious memory. He published more than 
four hundred works.” His books, Memorable Provi- 
dences Relating to Witchcrafts and Possessions^ and 
Wonders of the Invisible World, were recommended 
by the governor of the province, the president of 
Harvard College, and eminent clergymen in Europe 
as well as in New England. 

{6) Conflict with Science 

It is difficult to believe that Jesus would have 
forcibly imposed his opinions on other people or that 
he would have suppressed ideas which differed from, 
his own beliefs. His method was to permit the wheat 
and tares to grow together until the harvest. He 
taught that the goal of freedom is to be attained by 
the pursuit of truth. And yet the history of Christian- 
ity since it acquired power is one long story of sup- 
pression and persecution. Most of the advances in 
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science down to' the end of the Nineteenth Century 
were made in spite of the opposition of powerful seC“ 
tions of the Christian church. In two large volumes 
on A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom, Dr. Andrew D. White has cited a mass 
of evidence which shows that ail too frequently 
Christian theologians have prevented the free pur- 
suit of knowledge and have bitterly persecuted 
those who strayed from the orthodox fold. 

For many centuries the church not only sought to 
control the theological beliefs of its members, it also 
attempted to dominate their thinking on all subjects, 
including the whole realm of science. Utterances of 
church councils and ecclesiastical dignitaries were 
supposed to be infallible authority concerning ques- 
tions of geology, geography, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, medicine, anthropology, ethnology, phi- 
lology, political economy, history, and ethics. Failure 
to conform to orthodox ideas was heavily penalized, 
often with torture and sometimes with death. 

Throughout most of Christian history it was con- 
sidered a serious offense to doubt that the earth 
was created out of nothing directly by the hand of 
God in six days. Peter Martyr said : “Were this article 
taken away there would be no original sin, the 
promise of Christ would become void, and all the 
force of our religion would be destroyed Coper- 
nicus, Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, and Newton were 
ail bitterly opposed by theologians. It was said that 
Newton “substituted gravitation for Providence/' 
In 1560 an Academy for the Study of Nature was 

^®Qooted by White, op. di., Vol. i, p. 8. 
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'founded at Naples, but it was quickly suppressed by 
ecclesiastical leaders. In later years the famous 
Englisli preacher. Dr. South, denounced the Royal 
Society as irreligious. As late as the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century the faculty of the Sorbonne 
compelled BiilFon to make a most humiliating recan- 
tation of certain simple geological truths, including 
these words: abandon everything in my book 

respecting the formation of the earth, and generally 
all which may be contrary to the narrative of 
Moses. The publication of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species created a storm throughout Christendom 
which has not yet entirely subsided. “If the Darwin- 
ian theory is true,” cried one theologian, “Genesis is 
a lie, the whole framework of the book of life falls to 
pieces, and the revelation of God to man, as we Chris- 
tians know it, is a delusion and a snare.” Cardinal 
Manning described the new theory as “a brutal philos- 
ophy, to wit, there is no God, and the ape is our 
Adam.” A Catholic authority denounced Darwin^s 
ideas in the scathing words: “Their father is pride, 
their mother impurity, their offspring revolutions. 
They come from hell and return thither, taking with 
them the gross creatures who blush not to proclaim 
and accept them.” Even Pope Pius IX launched 
an attack upon Darwin.^®^ 

For nearly a thousand years it v/as regarded as 
heresy to maintain the doctrine of the antipodes. 
St. Augustine strenuously opposed the idea that men 

p. 9. 

all Catholics are opposed to the theory of evolution. See Osborne, 
From the Greeks to Darudn. 
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could exist on the opposite side of the earth. He stead- 
ily maintained that such an idea “gives the lie direct 
to King David and to St. Paul, and therefore to the 
Holy Gliost.”^®® So overwhelming was the authority 
of the great Bishop of Hippo that the idea that the 
antipodes are inhabited made little headway. When, 
Bishop Virgil, in the Eighth Century, asserted his 
belief in this doctrine he was promptly attacked by 
Pope Zachary and threatened with the loss of liis 
bishopric. Several centuries later men were burned 
alive for upholding this heretical theory. Not only 
v/as Cecco d’Ascoli burned alive at Florence for hold- 
ing this dangerous idea, along with other proscribed 
views, he was represented by Orcagna in a fresco on 
the walls of the Campo Santo at Pisa as being con- 
sumed by the flames of 

All branches of the Christian church — Catholics, 
Anglicans, Lutherans, Calvinists — united in opposing 
the Copernican theory, Luther exclaimed: “This- 
fool wishes to reverse the entire science of astron- 
omy; blit sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and not the earth,” 
Even the mild Melanchthoii was stirred into ex- 
claiming: “Now, it is a want of honesty and decency 
to assert such notions publicly, and the example is 
pernicious. It is the part of a good mind to accept the 
truth as revealed by God and to acquiesce in it.” 
Calvin asked : “Who will venture to place the author- 
ity of Copernicus above that of the Holy Spirit.?” 
John Wesley declared that the new theory, “tends 

^®HVhite, 0;^. cjA, p. 104. 

. p. 107. 
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toward infidelity."^ For refusing to abandon this 
and other heresies Giordano Bruno was hounded 
from country to country, imprisoned for six years in 
the dungeons of the Inquisition, and then burned 
alive. 

Vt/hen the crude telescope of Galileo revealed the 
moons of Jupiter and the mountains and valleys of 
the moon, all the power of entrenched authority was 
hurled against the new theory. Father Caccmi in- 
sisted that geometry is of the devil,” and that 
mathematicians should be banished as the authors 
of all heresies.” Cardinal Bellarmin maintained that 
*‘his pretended discovery vitiated the whole Christian 
plan of salvation.” Father Lecazre declared “it casts 
suspicion on the doctrine of the incarnation.” Father 
Melchior Inchofer, of the Jesuits, used strong lan- 
guage in attacking Galileo: “The opinion of the 
earth’s motion is of all heresies the most abominable, 
the most pernicious, the most scandalous; the 
immovability of the earth is thrice sacred; arguments 
against the immortality of the soul, the exist- 
ence of God, and the incarnation, should be tolerated 
sooner than an argument to prove that the earth 
moves.” Pope Paul V decreed that “the doctrine of 
the double motion of the earth about its axis and 
about the sun is false, and entirely contrary to Holy 
Scripture. There are few more pitiful or tragic 
figures in history than the aged scientist on his knees 
making the recantation which had been forced from 
him : “ I, Galileo, being in my seventieth year, being a 
prisoner and on my knees, and before your Eminences 
15.13a 
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having before my eyes the Holy Books which I touch 
with my liandsj abjure, curse, and detest the error 
and the heresy of the movement of the earth.” The 
works of Copernicus and Galileo were included in 
the Index of prohibited books as late as 1819. 

For ten long centuries ■ the church vigorously op- 
posed surgeiy and put obstructions in the pathway 
of medical science.^®® Dissection was prohibited 
for the twofold reason that mutilation of the body 
might prevent the resurrection of the dead and that 
*'Tlie church abhors the shedding of blood.” Many 
councils and decrees forbade surgery to monks. 
The Fourth Lateran Council prohibited surgical 
operations by priests and deacons. In 1243 the Do- 
minican order forbade the bringing of medical treat- 
ises into their monasteries. 

, For many centuries the church substituted magic 
for medicine. Some of the remedies used now seem 
utterly incredible. The liver of toads, the blood of 
frogs and rats and the fibres of the hallgman^s rope 
were supposed to be especially efficacious. As a pre- 
caution against ^‘nocturnal goblin visitors” a horrible 
concoction was recommended: “Put these worte into 
a vessel, set them under the altar, sing over them nine 
masses, boil them in butter and sheep’s grease, add 
much holy salt, strain through a cloth, throw the 
worts into running water. If any ill tempting occur to 
a man, or an elf or goblin night visitor come, smear 
his body with this salve, and put it on his eyes, and 
cense him with incense, and sign him frequently with 

aoGOn the other hand must be placed the story of the ecclesiastical lios” 
pjtrds and medical schools. . 
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tlie sign of the As late -as 1784 certain 

officials in Bavaria urged prayers at the shrine of St. 
Hishert as a cure for the bite of a mad dog. 

Inoculation against smallpox and other diseases 
was strongly opposed by ecclesiastical leaders. An 
English theologianj, the Rev. Edward Massey, pub- 
lished a sermon in 1772 entitled, ‘‘The Dangerous and 
Sinful Practice of Inoculation.'*^ The new practice 
was denounced by many ministers as “flying in the 
face of Providence,**' or “endeavouring to baffle a 
Divine judgment,** or “an encroachment on the 
prerogatives of Jehovah, whose right it is to wound 
and smite.** Jenner’s discovery of vaccination was 
met with a storm of clerical abuse. Certain clergymen 
of Boston condemned vaccination as “bidding de- 
fiance to Heaven itself, even to the will of God.**^®® 
As late as 1885 Abbe Filiatrault, priest of St. James 
Church in Montreal, during a severe epidemic in 
that city, declared in a sermon: “If we are afflicted 
with smallpox, it is because we had a carnival last 
winter ... it is to punish our pride that God has sent 
us smallpox.*’ Certain Catholic officials exhorted the 
faithful to take up arms rather than submit to vac- 
cination.^°^ The use of anesthetics in obstetrical 
cases was denounced by Scotch clergymen as an 
effort “to avoid one part of the primeval curse on 
w^omen.** 

The record is dear and convincing: as persecutors 
Christians have had no superiors. Theological op- 

'-®^ Whil;e, op, ciL, Vol. z, p. 39. 

mm., Vol. 2, p. 58. 

Vol. 2, p. 60. 
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ponents, heretics, Jews, infidels, witclies, and men of 
science have been hounded to death with relentless 
zeal. There is an appalling amount of evidence to 
substantiate the opinion of Buckle that as compared 
with religious persecution “all other crimes are of 
small account,’" and that even secular wars have 
proved to be less calamitous to mankind than the 
destruction wrought by religious fanatics. 

3. Personal Habits and Beliefs of Christians 
(j) Asceticism 

Asceticism has been widely practised in ail ages.’^^® 
It was represented in the Jewish world by the Essenes. 
Jesus was probably familiar with this sect but re- 
fused to identify himself vdth it. At an early date, 
however, asceticism made its way into Christianity, 
It has many marvellous achieve 7nents to its credit and 
has produced some of the noblest characters in all 
historyA^ Professor Foakes-Jackson says that “with- 
out monasticism there would probably have been 
no chance of Christianity surviving the Dark Ages 
with sufficient vitality to create a new civilization.” 
Since the purpose of this chapter, however, is not to 
-draw up a balance sheet of the good and evil results 
of Christianity, but to emphasize certain marked 
contrasts betv/een it and Jesus, I shall not attempt 
a comprehensive evaluation of asceticism. 

^®See 0 . Hardman, The Ideals of Asceticism; and Joseph Ward Swain, 
The Hellenic Origins of Christian Asceticism. 

^ ^“For sympathetic yet critical interpretations see A. Harnack, Moms- 
itcism: Its Ideals and History; Ian C.: Hannah, CArL/iaw Mmiasticisvi; 
Henry Osborn Taylor, The Medicsval Mind^ Yol. i, chaps. 26-33, 
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There are three stages in the history of monasti- 
cism: the hermit life or anchoretism; cloister life; 
oionastic orders. The first of these produced the most 
meagre social results and exhibited the worst ex- 
cesses. In revolting against the sins of the world and 
the secularization of the church, thousands of 
Christians from the Fourth Century onward swarmed 
to the deserts and there subjected themselves to the 
most rigorous privations. Absolute poverty, abso- 
lute celibacy, severe bodily penances, and silent com- 
mimioii with God were the chief characteristics of the 
anchorets, St. Jerome in a famous letter pleaded with 
the wavering Heliodorous in these words: Monk 

cannot be perfect in his own land; not to wish to be 
perfect is a sin; leave all, and come to the desert. 
The desert loves the naked. O desert, blooming with 
the flowers of Christ ! O solitude, whence are brought 
the stones of the city of the Great King! 0 wilderness 
rejoicing close to God ! . . . Does the infinite vastness 
of the desert fright you .? In the mind Vv'alk abroad in 
Paradise. Does your skin roughen without baths? 

' Who is once washed in Christ needs not to wash 
again. 

Paul the Simple said three hundred prayers daily, 
counting them with pebbles, and was greatly dis- 
tressed when he heard of a virgin who prayed seven 
hundred times a day.“® Dominicus, called Loricatus 
“the whipped,” was accustomed to do penance during 
Lent by scourging his naked body as he chanted 
the Psalter, striking himself fifty thousand times 

“^Taylor, op. cii., Vol. i, p, 351. 

^Philip Schaff, Ilulory of the Christian Churchy Vol. 3, p. 165. 
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daily for six consecutive daysA-^ Akepsimas of Cyrus 
spent sixty years in the same cell, without seeing or 
speaking to anyone, and “looked so wild and shaggy, 
that he was once actually taken for a wolf by a 
shepherd, who assailed him with stones, til! lie ells-" 
covered his error, and then worshipped the liermit 
as a saiiit/’“® Romuald lived in a ceil at Sytrio in 
unbroken silence for seven years, eating only vile 
foodd'^® St. John of Coiombino drank water from a 
brook in which a leper had washed.^^'^ A famous an- 
choret who lived in the caves of Mount Sinai, en- 
tirely without clothing, refused to see visitors on the 
ground that they interfered with the visits of the 
angels. 

■ St. Besarion spent forty days and nights in the ' 
midst of thorn bushes and is said never to have Iain 
down W’^hen he slept. Hilarion of Syria lived for forty- 
eight years on a dreary sand beaxh near Gaza. 
“Macarius punished himself for killing a gnat in a 
moment of irritation by retiring to the Scetic marshes, 
and there spending six months in a state of nudity 
among the insects, till on his return he was only rec- 
ognized by his voice, his skin being like an elephant^s 
hide.”'^^® Cleanliness was abhorred by most ascetics, 
and usually they became a hideous mass of clotted 
filth. St. Abraham lived for fifty years without wash- 
ing his face or hands. A famous virgin, Silvia, refused 

Taylor, op, cit., Vol. i, p. 398. 

ii“SchafFj o|». at, p. 167. 

*’®Taylor, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 395, 

Baring"Gould, Lives of the Saints, Vol. 8, p. 702. 

*'®Schafl', o|>. «V., p. 168. 

^-"W. F. Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches, p. 157. 
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to wash any part of her ' body ..except her fingers,, 
while St. Eiiphragia and' her sister ^nuns shuddered 
at the thought of a bath. St. Mary of Egypt, once a 
beautiful VTOman, expiated her sins by roaming the 
desert for forty-seven years as a black naked creature 
covered with 

The most famous of al! the hermits was Simeon 
Stylites. He was known to fast for forty days during 
Lent aniiiialiy for twenty-six years, and was accus- 
tomed to lace his body so tightly that the cord 
cut through to the bones. The last thirty-six years of 
his life were spent upon a sixty-foot pillar, the top of 
which 'was three feet in diameter. Through night and 
day, through scorching sun and howling storm, 
Simeon continued his meditations. Vast numbers of 
men — women were not permitted to approach him- — 
came from all parts of Christendom to worship at 
his feet. Kings and emperors sought his blessing. He 
died of a loathsome ulcer at the age of sixty-nine. His 
biographer tells us that he was commissioned to 
stand by his side to pick up the worms that fell from, 
his body, and to replace them in the sores, the saint 
saying to the worms, ‘Eat what God has given 
you.”’-^"^ Canonized by the church, he has been re- 
vered as one of the holiest of saints. 

The significance of this aspect of asceticism has 
been described in vivid language by Lecky: “There 
is, perhaps, no phase in the moral history of mankind 
of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic 
epidemic. A hideous, sordid, and emaciated maniac, 

E. H. Lecky, History of European Morals^ Yoi. 2, pp. i jy, i jS, 

^Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 119. 
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without > knowledge, without patriotism, without 
natural affection, passing his life in a long routine of 
useless and atrocious self-torture, and quailing before 
the ghastl}^ phantoms of his delirious brain, had be- 
come the ideal of the nations which had knov/n the 
writings of Plato and Cicero and the lives of Socrates 
and Cato.”^®^ 

One of the most important phases of asceticism 
was its exaltation of celibacy and its depreciation of 
marriage and sexual relationsd^® The fact that Jesus 
was unmarried and that' Paul sanctioned marriage as 
a concession to the flesh but regarded it as an inferior 
state made it easy for ascetics to conclude that true 
Christians should abjure marriage or at least refrain 
from conjugal relations, although in so doing they 
were compelled to ignore the positive teaching of 
Jesus about the sanctity of marriage and the em- 
phatic statement of Paul that marriage is permissible. 
Gradually the church adopted an attitude on this 
question which departed widely from, if it did not 
absolutely contradict, the New Testament posi- 
tion. The primitive Christians held marriage in the 
highest possible esteem and gave an unrivalled ex- 
hibition of family loyalty. 

Not until the end of the Fourth Century was there 
any general legislation against the continuation of 
marriage relations even by the higher clergy. The 
effort at the Council of Nictea to make celibacy 
obligato ry^ was defeated. By the beginning of the 

E. H. Lecky, op, dt.y Vol. 2, p. 114. 

®See H. C. Lea^s monumental work , Hisiofical Sketch of Sacerdotal 
Celibacy (Second Edition, 1884); and E. E. Sperry, An Outline of the /Aj™ 
tory of Clerical Celibacy in Western Europe to the Council of Trent, 
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Fourtli Century , tlie marriage of higher ecclesiastics 
after ordination was prohibited. In 385 Pope Siricius 
issued a decretal commanding ail higher clergy to 
cease conjugal relations. In the centuries Yriiich 
followed bishop after bishop and council after council 
exhorted and commanded priests and monks to 
refrain from marriage and all sexual relations^ until 
the Council of Trent in 1563 “completed the theory 
of sacerdotal celibacy by erecting it into a doctrine.” 
Those who asserted that a person in holy orders was 
capable of contracting a valid marriage, and those 
who denied that celibacy was superior to marriage 
were anathematized as heretics and the whole weight 
of the church thrown against them. This remains the 
law of the Roman Catholic church at the present 
time. The Greek church, on the other hand, has 
always permitted the parochial clergy to marry be- 
fore ordination, but not afterward. Bishops and pa- 
triarchs are denied the right to marry, that is, they 
are always chosen from the monks. 

Many of the early ecclesiastics held very debased 
ideas concerning sex and marriage. This is due partly 
to revulsion from the gross sensuality of the day and 
partly to the absorption from Greek philosophies and 
Oriental religions of the conception that matter is 
essentially evil and that “marriage and generation 
are from Satan,” Tatian pronounced marriage to be 
corruption and fornication. The early Fathers re- 
garded woman as “the door to hell, as the mother of 
ail human ills. She should be ashamed at the very 
thought that she is a woman. She should live in con- 
tinual penance, on account of the curses she had 
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brought upon the world. '. .■. She should be especially 
ashamed of her beauty, for it is the most potent instru- 
■ merit of the djemon. ... V/omen were even forbidden 
by a provincial council, in the Sixth Century, on 
account of their impurity, to receive the Eucharist 
into their naked 

St. Odo of Cluny gives a description - of women 
which is too indecent to be quoted, after which the 
whole question is disposed of by asking; ‘‘Wherefore 
do Y/e desire to embrace this bag of filth itself? 

A Dominican monk commends the action of a beauti- 
ful woman who prayed that she might be made a 
leper in order to avoid the fatal temptations of beauty. 
One of the greatest of the Benedictine scholars, Haef- 
teo, writes: “So great are the seductions of the in- 
ferior sex, and so great is the peril which these cause 
to the superior sex, that both Holy Scripture and the 
Fathers seem to forbid ail communication between 
the opposite sexes.”^^® Under some of the monastic 
codes the penalty for talking privately v/ith a woman 
was from one hundred to two hundred stripes.^’^^ St. 
John of Lycopolis did not so much as see a woman for 
nearly a half century. An Egyptian monk, Pior, 
allowed his sister to see him but kept his eyes closed 
throughout the visit.^^^ St. CarilelF obstinately re- 
fused to break his rule even at the request of Queen 
Ultrogatha, who pleaded to be allowed to look upon 
his face . When Mutius, accompanied by his eight- 

""Lecky, op, cit, Vol, 2, pp. 357, 358. 

G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion, Vol. i, p. 528. 

Voi. I, p, 398. 
p. 399. 

^-®Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Veil 4. p, 15. 
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year-old son, was received' into a monastery, lie was 
reminded that “he had a'lready forgotten that he was 
ricli; he must next be taught to forget that lie was a 

(2) Inimorality of the Clergy 
Celibacy would have had disastrous results even 
if it had been strictly observed. Much more serious, 
however, were the never-ending revolts against its 
rigid code. That the effort to enforce celibacy opoii 
the clergy ted to gross immorality is not open to ques- 
tion. The 682 pages of Leahs monumental volume, 
An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy^ constitute 
one of the most disgraceful records in all literature. 
Since Dr. Lea’s works are frequently regarded as un- 
reliable by Catholic historians, it may be wet! to 
quote the opinion of Professor G. G. Coiiltoii of 
Garhbridge, himself an authority on the Middle 
Ages: “No European medievalist is likely to forget 
the debt that we all owe to Dr. H. C. Lea’s enormous 
industry and general accuracy; his books are iiidis- 
pensable to ail serious students of medieval so- 
ciety.”’*'*® Ill a hundred other reliable histories thc^ 
tragic story is told. Certain details may be doubted 
but ill its main outlines the record of ecclesiastical 
immorality is unimpeachable. “Unfortunate!.y,” says 
Lea, “there can be no denial of the fact that notorious 
and imclisgiiised illicit unions, or still more debasing 
; secret licentiousness, was a universal and per- 
vading vice of the church throughout Christendom. 


^® Lecky, op. di.^ Vol. 2, p. 133. 
five Cenivrigs of Religion, Voi. i, p, 521. 
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Its traces amid all the ecclesiastical legislation of the 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth centuries are 
too broad and deep to be called into question. 

■ An abundance of proof is found in the decrees of 
various councils extending over a thousand years. 
‘^‘The repetition of almost identical enactments/’ 
says Lea, "'"year after year, with corresponding in- 
finitesimal results, grows wearisome and monoto- 
nous.”^’*^ The Council of Toledo in 655 condemned 
the children of married ecclesiastics to slavery.^®® 
The Synod of Pavia in 1108 took similar action.^®”^ 
Under Leo IX a council at Rome “decreed that the 
wives of the clergy should be attached as slaves to the 
Lateraii Palace, and all the bishops of the church were 
urged to inflict the same punishment upon the wives 
of the priests.”^®® The Hungarian council of Ofeil 
(Budapest) in 1279 decreed that the children of the 
clergy should become the slaves of the church.^®® 
The Council of Rouen commanded that the concu- 
bines of priests should have their heads shaved in the 
presence of the congregation on Sunday or some other 
solemn occasion.^®'^ 

The keeping of concubines by priests and bishops 
in many countries and various centuries was notori- 
ous. The abbot of S. Pelayo de Antealtaria in Spain 
was upbraided by bis archbishop for keeping no less 

”’ Lea, o^i. «if., p. 333. 

^'^Opcit.tV.zSo. 

perry, op. cii., p. i6. 

Ibid., p. SI. 

^"'^Ibid., p. 22. 

“'■'Sperry, 0^1. p. 43, 

, p. 42. . 
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than se%^eiitycoRcubmesA®® Even the highest ecclesias- 
tics were sometimes guilty.. In speaking of conditions 
in the Tenth and Eleventh centuriesy SchalF says; 
"^Pope followed pope in' rapid successioBy and most 
of them ended their career in deposition, prison, and 
murder. . . . Three bold and energetic women of the 
highest rank and lowest character, Theodora the 
elder (wife or widow of a Roman senator) and her 
two daughters, Marozia and Theodora, filled the chair 
of St, Peter with their paramours and bastards. . . . 
They turned the church of St. Peter into a den of 
robbers, and the residence of his successors into a 
harem. Theodora the elder was mistress of Pope 
John X, while Marozia was mistress of Pope Sergius 
III. John Xn, grandson of Marozia, universally re- 
garded as one of the most degraded popes, was deposed 
by a Roman synod after having been charged with 
numerous crimes. Among the charges against him 
were the following: ^That he had committed homicide 
and adultery, had violated virgins and widows high 
and low, lived with his father’s mistress, and con- 
verted the pontifical palace into a brothel. It is 
said that he was killed in an act of adultery by the 
enraged husband of his mistress. In 1415 the Coimci! 
of Constance deposed Pope John XXIII on charges of 
adultery, defilement, incest, and homicide. As 
chamberlain of Boniface IX he had openly kept his 
brother’s wife as a concubine; as a cardinal he was re- 
ported to have seduced two hundred women in Bo» 

issj^ea, op. cii.f p. 308. 

SchalF, op. cit., Voi. 4, pp. 283, 284. 
p. 2S6. 
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logna. After lie was deposed he was made Dean of 
the Sacred Colleged-^ Pope Alexander VT was no- 
toriously sensual. Two years before liis death he 
staged a wild party of fifty nude courtesans in the 
Vatican.^-” 

The Council of Aix 4 a-Chapelle declared that many 
convents “'were rather brothels, than houses of 
The famous Abelard “depicts the nuns of 
the period, in general terms, as abandoned to the 
most hideous licentiousness — ^those who were good- 
looking prostituting themselves for hire, those who 
were not so fortunate hiring men to gratify their 
passions, while the older ones, who had passed the 
age of lust, acted as procuresses. Innocent III may 
therefore be absolved from the charge of exaggeration 
when, in ordering the reform of the nuns of St. 
Agatha, he alludes to their convent as a brothel which 
infected with its evil reputation the whole country 
around 

In the little town of Hof in the Vogtland three 
priests were found on Ash Wednesday fiercely fight- 
ing over a courtesan in a house of prostitution.^-^ 
The city of Lausanne once complained because the 
clergy maintained their own mistresses in competition 
with the public brothel of the town.^^® Alexander IV 
issued a bull in 1259 in which he declared that the 
people were being debauched not reformed by their 

Lea, o;p, CiC, pp. 343, 3-44. 

^•‘-ScLafF, op. ciL, Vol. 5, part 2, p. 461. 

-•’^Lea, oji. p. 137. 
pp. 264, 265. 
p. 428. 
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pastors.^^^ St. Boniface was so horrified by the im- 
morality of the clergy in Spain that he wrote to 
Gregory II and asked if he should continue to eat 
■with them or speak to them.^^® Cardinal John of 
Crema^ who was sent to England for the purpose of 
taking action against unmarried ecclesiastics^ ¥7as 
himself caught in the company of a courtesan. 
The abbot-elect of St. Augustine’s of Canterbury was 
discovered to have seventeen illegitimate children in 
one village.^"® Henry, Bishop of Liege, was deposed 
by Gregoiy X after having scandalized Christendom 
for thirty years. In his accusation the Pope wrote: 
‘'“’You have taken a Benedictine abbess for your public 
concubine, and at a feast you boasted publicly of 
having had in twenty-two months no less than four- 
teen children.”^®^' 

In the Kingdom of Naples, where state and church 
shared in the proceeds of the taxes laid upon the con- 
cubines of the clergy, Alfonso I complained bitterly 
that this tait had not been paid for three years. Nich- 
olas de Ciemanges, Secretary to Benedict III, declared 
that “in most of the dioceses the parish priests openly 
kept concubines, which they were permitted to do on 
payment of a tax to their bishops. Nunneries were 
brothels, and to take the veil was simply another 
mode of becoming a public prostitute.”^“® 

'•’"Schafl', op. ciL, p. 350. 

^■■‘“Sperry, op. cit., p. 18. 
op. cit.., p. 279. 
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^“"Coulton, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 300. 
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; -Rigaud, ArchbisUop of ■' Rouen from 1248 to 
1275, was a very methodical man and kept a care- 
ful/record of his visits to various churches and monas- 
teries. This Register constitutes one of the most damn- 
ing indictments of the clergy which has been pre- 
served. In it we read of a prior who was such a vile 
drunkard that he lies all night in the €elds; a priest 
who keeps two women by whom he has had many 
children; a priest who admitted that he led the dance 
at the v/edding of a prostitute; a nun who is pregnant 
as the result of a visit of a chaplain; a prioress who is 
drurik almost every night. 

The citation of evidence of immorality on the 
part of the clergy could be continued almost indefi- 
nitely.^^*^ In no other respect have the official represen- 
tatives of Christianity departed further from the re- 
ligion and ethics of Jesus than in this realm of the 
relations between men and women. 

The Puritans of New England were very religious 
and many of them were heavy drinkers. The eminent 
church historian Leonard Woolsey Bacon says; 
“The words of Isaiah concerning the drunkards of 
Ephraim seem not too strong to apply to the con- 
ditions of American Society that "all tables were full 
of vomit and filthiness.’ In the prevalence of intem- 
perate drinking habits the clergy had not escaped the 
general infection.”^^® 

The worst period of drunkenness was from about 
1730 to 1830. “Everybody drank more or less, from 

i^n'aylor, op. ciu, Vol. i, pp, 492-496. 

an appalling mass of citation from Roman Catholic autlioririeK 
on this question, see Coulton, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 504-654. 

A History of American Christianity, p, 2^6. 
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the minister and his deacon, downwards.” The Rever- 
end Leonard Woods said: “I remember when I could 
reckon up among my acquaintances forty ministers 
and none of them at a great distance, who were 
either clriiiikards, or so far addicted to drinking, that 
their reputation and usefulness were greatly im- 
paired, if not utterly ruined. I could mention an 
ordination which took place about twenty years ago 
(1816) at which I myself was ashamed and grieved 
to see two aged ministers literally drunk, and a third 
indecently excited. A correspondent of a Boston 
newspaper wrote: “A great many deacons in New 
England die drunkards. I have a long list of one 
hundred and twenty-three intemperate deacons in 
Massachusetts, forty-three of whom became sots.”^®^ 

We are told by Reverend L N. Tarbox that “ the 
drinking habits of ail classes, ministers included, hung 
like a dead-weight upon the Churches. Ordinations 
were scenes of festivity, in which copious drinking 
had a large share. . , . Several councils were held in 
one of the towns of Massachusetts, where the people 
were trying to get rid of a minister who was often 
the worse for liquor, even in the pulpit, and once, at 
least, at the communion table; but some of the 
neighbouring ministers stood by him and the people 
had to endure him til! his death. 

During recent decades the churches have become 
increasingly active on behalf of the prohibition move- 
ment and are now its most effective supporters. But 

1® Quoted by Daniel Dorchester, The Liquor Problem, in all Ages, p. 133. 
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for many centuries and in numerous lands tlie minis- 
ters and officers of the Christian church were terribly 
in¥olved in the liquor business. 

is) Superstition and Magic 

' Throughout its history Christianity has absorbed 
many superstitious ideas and magical practices from 
its semi-pagan surroundings and has promoted not 
a few of its own creation.^®® The New Testament 
record makes it clear that from the very beginning 
the new religion had to contend with wonder workers. 
The early apologists devoted much energy to refuting 
the claims of pagan magicians. And yet gradually and 
unconsciously many of the abhorred practices crept 
into the church in a new guise and under different 
names. From the Fourth Century onward belief in 
magic was rife throughout Christendom. Sometimes 
these beliefs were incorporated into the official 
utterances of ecclesiastics and councils; more often 
they represented the popular ideas of the masses. Fre- 
quently there was a marked contrast between the offi- 
cial attitude of the church and the prevailing practices 
of its members and often of its priests and bishops. 

The , name of Jesus was frequently used in casting 
out demons. It was both a defensive and an offensive 
weapon, serving alike for healing and cursing. 
The monogram, or initial letters, of Christ was often 
used as a charm. Christians were long accustomed to 
wear miniature Gospels- or fragments of the Bible 
around their necks as amulets. The Psalms v/ere re- 
garded as especially potent against demons. Biblical 
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texts posted over the gates of Edessa were credited 
witli saving the city from a Persian attack. Sacred 
superscriptions on door iinteis were supposed to offer 
protection against lightning and hail. The Dialogues 
of Gr€5gory the Great, a collection of wonder stories 
about saints and devils, were widely circulated for 
several centuries. 

The sign of the cross was almost universally used to 
ward off clanger and disease. By this sign St. Martin 
was supposed to have deflected a tree that was falling 
upon him; St. Coiumban opened locks and bolts; 
Bernardinus of Siena held off a storm until he finished 
a sermon; Benedict shattered a cup of poison. To eat 
lettuce without making the sign of the cross was to 
run the risk of svvaiiowing a demon. The cross was 
worn by Crusaders as a charm against the weapons 
of the infidels. 

Whatever may have been the theology of the 
church, the rite of baptism was often regarded by 
ordinary Christians as being endowed with magical 
power. AH past sins were automatically forgiven by 
baptism, while the iinbaptized were doomed to hell. 
Even infants could not be saved without baptism. 
The rite was reported to have cured gout and paraly- 
sis; to insure victory in a duel and render impervious 
to sw“ord and shot. Because Waiter of Bierbecke was 
detained at mass, an angel was reported to have 
taken his place in the tournament.^®^ 

Millions of superstitious Christians have expected 
magical results from the emblems of the Holy Com- 
munion. Ill all ages it has been necessary to guard 
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'carefully tlie consecrated , Host in order to pre¥eiit 
it from being used in magical practices. Peasants 
baTe sought consecrated bread . to sprinkle over 
cabbages as a remedy against caterpillars. At various 
periods the church has been reluctant to give the 
Eucharist to a criminal on the gallows lest the Body 
of Christ should suffer hanging.^®^ 

Holy oils, holy waters, as well as holy bread, have 
been vridely used as antidotes against sickness and 
disaster. To various precious stones were attributed 
the possession of magical qualities. Marbod, Bishop 
of Rennes at the end of the Eleventh Century, de- 
clared that the sapphire, powdered and diluted with 
milk, heals ulcers, cleanses the eyes, stops headache, 
and even liberates those who are in prison. He also 
advocated the use of the magnet in detecting an un- 
faithful wife. If unchaste she will fall out of bed 
when the gem is applied to her head.^®''^ According 
to Vincent of Beauvais, one of the chief medizEval 
encyclopedists, the gem heliotrope makes one in- 
vincible in battle and invisible; the agate promotes 
fidelity; coral reduces corpulence; jasper prevents 
conception.^®* The monk Neckam, foster brother of 
Richard the Lion Hearted, attributed the spots on the 
moon to Adam’s fail; and accounted for the birth of 
the basilisk by the hatching of a rooster’s egg upon 
which a toad had been sitting.*®® William of Aubergne, 
Bishop of Paris in the Thirteenth Century, affirmed 

i^^’Coulton, op. at., Vol. i, pp. 113, 115. 
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that consecrated bells could prevent storms and that 
demons could be expelled by salt and water v^/hich 
had been coiisecratedd®® Roger Bacon believed that 
by an occult art flying dragons could be saddled and 
driven tlirough the air to a desired destination 

The relics of Christ and the martyrs were thought 
to possess divine virtue. Pieces of wood from the Holy 
Cross were the most highly treasured of all relics. 
Healing and protective power were supposed to re- 
side ill every particle of a saint’s body, the hair and 
teeth being especially efficacious. The relics of St. 
Gratus were given credit for extinguishing a forest 
fire in 1542. Valuable relics became a source of great 
income to a church. For centuries the craze for relics 
was so great that innumerable frauds were perpe- 
trated. At present there are fifty-six fingers of St. 
Peter the Dominican in the churches of Europe, 
twent5^-six heads of St. Juliene, thirty bodies of St. 
George, twelve heads of St. John the Baptist, seventy 
veils of the Virgin Mary, as ■well as many tears and 
footprints of Jesus.^®® 

It was thought that the graves of the saints would 
consecrate any object laid upon them. Images were 
also widely used as charms. It was said by St. Bridget 
that she once hung a wet coat oyer a sunbeam which 
supported the garment until late in the niglit.^®® 
There was a widely accepted tradition that when 
Thomas Aquinas, as a boy of twelve, was caught by 

Bli., p. 201. 

Ibid., p.6sS. 
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Hs fatlier in' tlie act of' distributing the family’s 
supply of bread to the poor, the loaves turned into 
flowersd'^*^ This same story is told of several saints, 
especially of St. Elizabeth of the Wartbnrg. Ships 
were commonly adorned with images of the Madonna 
as protection against storms. The water used in 
washing images at high ceremonies was applied as an 
eye lotion or taken internally as a medicine. A pro- 
cession vdth relics was used as a means of ending a 
drought. Magical incantations were often hurled at 
insects and reptiles. In 1497 the Bishop of Lausanne 
excommunicated the may bugs which were committing 
great depredation; the episcopal letter being solemnly 
read in the churches, accompanied by “three Pater- 
nosters and three Ave Marias.”^’^ In 1532 a papal 
anathema was given credit for delivering mankind 
from the perils of a huge comet. It was widely be- 
lieved that while St. Avia was in prison she vras fed 
by the Blessed Virgin, who passed three loaves 
through the bars every day. St. James, Bishop of 
Nisibia, was said to have cursed some girls who 
washed their linen in a river with unveiled faces 
and exposed limbs, with the result that their hair 
became permanently white.^'^^ At the second council 
of Nicaea in 787 a discourse was read which described 
how blood ran from an image of Christ when pierced 
with a spear by a Jew, the blood possessing miracu- 
lous healing powers.^"^ Many of these superstitions 

™ Baring-Gould, op. cit, Voi. 3, p. I2i. 
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have survived to the present . day. Albert Rliys 
Williams has described a procession of Russian peas- 
ants led by a priest, who curses insects and reptiles 
of the field in these words : 

Worms and grasshoppers! 

Mice and rats! 

Ants, moles and reptiles! 

Flies and horseflies and hornets! 

And all flying things that wreak 

Destruction ... 

I forbid you in the name of the Saviour come on 
earth to suffer for men. I forbid you in the name of the 
all-seeing cherubim and seraphim, who fly around 
the heavenly throne, I forbid you in the name of the 
angels and the millions of heavenly spirits, standing 
in the glory of God. I forbid you to touch any tree, 
fruitful or uniTuitful, or leaf or plant or flower. I for- 
bid you to bring any woe upon the fields of these 
people 

Various kinds of magic have been used by Chris- 
tians to detect evil doers. Consecrated bread was 
sometimes given to a suspected person; if he choked 
over it he was guilty. The man in whose eyes tears 
came as he passed a holy nail that had been driven, 
in a wail was regarded as a thief. Suspects were some- 
times stationed against a cross with arms out- 
stretched, the one whose arms dropped first being 
pronounced guilty. Ordeals by fire and water were 
extensively used through Christendom as means of 
determining guilt. The evidence on this point is vo- 
luminous and terrifying. A vast quantity of data has 
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been collected by Dr, Henry C. Lea.^^® The ordeal of 
boiling oil is one of the oldest forms. Two or more 
suspects plunge their hands into a boiling cauldron^ 
the one suffering least being declared innocent. 
Hincmarj Archbishop of Rheims, was an ardent be- 
liever in the validity of this procedure. Walking bare- 
footed on red-hot irons and carrying hot irons in 
one's hand were popular devices for determining 
guilt. The parentage of a disputed child was some- 
times determined in this way. The ordeal by fire was 
also widely resorted to. St. Francis of Assisi offered 
to go through flames if the Sultan of the East would 
agree to become a Christian if he emerged safely.^'® 
Savonarola challenged his opponents to decide their 
controversy by entering the flames. 

The prevalence of superstition and magic in the 
ranks of Christians has been accentuated by the fact 
that on several occasions great populations have 
been converted wholesale to the new religion. An 
outstanding illustration of this practice is found in the 
early history of Russia. In the Tenth Century Vla- 
dimir, Prince of Kiev, became a Christian in order 
that he might marry Anna, Princess of Constanti- 
nople. He then decreed that all his people should like- 
wise embrace the new faith. An ancient manuscript 
describes how, after the chief idol had been dragged 
through the street and thrown into the river, “Vla- 
dimir ordered that ail the inhabitants of Kiev should 
assemble next morning on the banks, and his officers 
proclaimed that if any disobeyed this order it would 
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be counted as treason against Whereupon 

vast multitudes were transformed from pagans into 
Christians by the waters of the Dnieper. 

Pitifully meagre has been the progress made during 
the succeeding nine hundred years- in helping the 
millions of Russian people to understand the real 
significance of their religion. Christianity to the 
average peasant, not only in Russia but in many 
other regions of Europe, means *"to be baptized as 
an infant; to wear a cross around the neck, next to 
the body; to possess a Holy Icon; to pray to the Virgin 
and the Saints; to walk in religious processions; to 
go on pilgrimages; not to work on Saints’ Days; to 
fast on Wednesdays and Fridays and during Lent; 
to attend the sacraments; to stand in church during 
the services.” The kernel of true mysticism is usually 
covered over with a mass of superstition and magic. 
The melancholy truth is that the vast majority of 
Christians in every age and in all lands have never 
had more than a faint understanding of the real 
religion of Jesus, 

{4) Beliefs Concerning God 

Christians have often maintained horrible ideas 
as to the nature of God. The most savage concepts of 
God found in some portions of the Old Testament 
have been taken over by Christianity and made even 
more revolting. Jeremy Taylor, chaplain of King 
Charles, on one occasion referred to the time “when 
God had destroyed at once 23,000 for fornication, 
and an exterminating angel in one night killed 185,000 

^^^Quoted by C. R. Ballard, Russia in Rule and Misrule^ p. 63, 
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Assyrians/’^^^ About a century ago Thomas Arnold^ 
lieadmaster of Rugbjr.and one of the keenest minds of 
his day, in addressing the boys of his school told 
them the story of how God sent two bears to devour 
the forty-two children who had mocked Elisha, and 
then conciiided; “The point for you to observe is that 
God is angry with the faults of young persons as with 
those of grown-up men, and that he punished them as 
heavily/’^^® 

The ancient idea that God sends epidemics and 
pestilences as punishment for the sins of His people 
has been widely proclaimed in the Christian pulpit. 
To the Almighty has been attributed direct resporisi» 
bility for the frequent plagues which have scourged 
Christendom, During a terrible epidemic of yellow 
fever in New York City in 1822, for example, the 
Rev. Paschal N. Strong, minister of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, said: “God then was pleased to send 
upon our city the pestilence — a pestilence highly 
contagious, voracious in its thirst for prey, rapid in its 
work of death, dreadfully malignant.’’ The preacher 
then went on to enumerate the sins which were re- 
sponsible for God’s anger: failure to observe the 
Sabbath, the inordinate appetite for gain, general 
profligacy of morals, and the election of an infidel to 
public office. Ten years later, during an epidemic 
of malignant cholera, Dr. Gardiner Spring, pastor of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
said: “This fatal scourge is the hand of God. ... It 
points us to the provoking cause of God’s displeasure, 
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and calls iipoii us to bow in. penitential confession be- 
fore bis throne, . . . The judgment we deplore lias 
aimed its vengeance at three prominent abominations 

Sabbath-brealdng, intemperancej and debaucli- 
ery/" Throughout many centuries the Christian 
clmrcli failed to recognize the contradiction between 
the God of vengeance which it worshipped and the 
God of love proclaimed by Jesus. 

The belief was practically universal throughout 
Christendom for many centuries, and still prevails 
widely, that God condemns unrepentant sinners to 
eternal torment in a literal lake of lire. This theme has 
been the central idea in literally millions of sermons 
since Jesus told the story of the prodigal son and 
taught that God is love and that it is not the will of 
the Father that one of these little ones should perish. 
Hell fire v/as at the heart of the message of great 
preachers like Jonathan Edwards. He was a foremost 
figure of his age and left a permanent impression 
upon the churches of North America. From the ser- 
mon entitled, ^‘Sinners in the Hands of an Angiy 
God/"' the following typical words are chosen: 

^'Tlie God that holds you over the pit of hell, much 
in the same way as one holds a spider, or some loath- 
some insect, over the lire, abhors you, and is dread- 
fully provoked; his wrath toward you burns like fire; 
lie looks upon you as worthy of nothing else but to be 
cast into the lire; he is of purer eyes than to bear to 
have you in his sight; you are ten thousand times 
more abominable in his eyes than the most hateful 
venomous serpent is in ours. . . . O, sinner, consider 
the fearful danger you are in! It is a great furnace of 
wrath, a wide and bottomless pit, full of the fire of 
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wrath, that you are held over in the hand of the God 
whose wrath is provoked and incensed as mucli 
against you as against many of the damned in helL 
You hang by a slender thread, with the flames of 
divine wrath flashing about it and ready every mo- 
ment to singe it, and burn it asunder. . . . God will 
not only hate you, but he will have you in the utmost 
contempt. . . It is an everlasting wrath. . , , There 
will be no end to this exquisite horrible misery.” 

In a sermon entitled, “Wicked Men Useful hi 
Their Destruction Only,” Jonathan Edwards says: 
“When the blessed shall look upon the damned, and 
see their misery, how will heaven ring with the 
praises of God’s justice toward the wicked, and his 
grace toward the saints. With what love and ecstasy 
will they sing that song in Rev. 5:9, 10.” In his ad- 
dress on “The Future Punishment of the Wicked 
Unavoidable and Intolerable,” he says: “God in- 
tends to magnify himself exceedingly in sinking you 
down in hell.” Henry Ward Beecher once referred to 
God as “the incendiary of the universe, who by-and- 
by will burn you with unquenchable fire.” 

Orthodox theology not only consigns unrepentant 
sinners to hell fire, much emphasis is placed upon the 
duration of the torment of the damned. Charles 
G. Finney, one of the great evangelists of last cen- 
tury, described the length of eternity with the most 
vivid images. He often pointed out that if one drop of 
water were put into an empty ocean every thousand ' 
years, long after all the oceans were overflowing and 
the vast space between the earth and the distant stars 
were filled with water, eternity would still endure. He 
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also suggested that if- a bird should remove only one 
grain of sand in ten centuries, sons after the earth 
and ail the planets had been transported, eternity 
m’-ould continue. ‘'It would not even begin to measure 
eternal damnation. How fearful, then, must be that 
woe which knows no limit save eternity.” 

Not only have the wicked and ungodly been con- 
demned to eternal punishment by Christian theolog- 
ians, the heathen who have never heard the name of 
Christ are likewise damned. Moreover, men of blame- 
less character who have not confessed their faith iii 
Christ are doomed to burn in the flames of hell. 
George Whitefield went so far as to say at a ftmeral 
sermon; “It is not his being a whore-monger or 
adulterer that will damn him, but his unbelief is 
the damning sin; for this he will be condemned; for- 
ever banished from the presence of the ever-blessed 
God.” R. A. Torrey, the world-famous evangelist, 
said in a sermon which he repeated an endless number 
of times: “If you reject Jesus Christ, God will reject 
you, no matter what else you may do. . . , Our ac- 
ceptance before God does not depend upon our own 
good words. . . . No man is saved by his own good 
character. . . . There is but one condition upon v/hich 
any man is saved and that one condition is believing 
Oil Him who made the perfect atonement on the cross 
of Calvary. . . . Therefore, there is only one way to 
escape spending eternity in hell, that is by accepting 
Jesus Christ as your personal Saviour, surrendering 
to. Him.” 

Most revolting of all, however, has been the atti- 
tude of orthodox theologians, Catholics and 'Prot- 
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estants alikej on the question of infant daniiiation. 
It seems utterly incredible that followers of the 
teacher who loved to gather little children around 
him and who said that no one could enter the King- 
dom of God unless he became like a little child should 
solemnly consign all unbaptized infants to the flames 
of hell And yet millions of mothers have been 
terrorized into believing that their beloved babies 
would be tortured endlessly unless they were sprin- 
kled with water. Lecky tells of a theologian Vv^ho said 
‘‘he doubted not there were infants not a span long 
crawling about the floor of hell.”^®® Among the many 
treatises on baptism written by the church Fathers 
few proved to be more formative and authoritative 
than De F-ide^ by St. Fulgentius, from which the fol- 
lowing quotation is taken: 

assured and doubt not that not only men who 
have obtained the use of their reason, but also little 
children who have begun to live in their motheris 
womb and have there died, or who, having been, just 
born, have passed away from the world without the 
sacrament of holy baptism, administered in the name 
of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying fire; for although 
they have committed no sin by their own will, they 
have nevertheless drawn with them the condem- 
nation of original sin, by their carnal conception and 
nativity.”^^^ 

In 1S44 the Oxford University Press republished 
the original work of William Wail on A History of 
Infant Baptism^ which first appeared in 1705. The 

’*‘-See His Rise and Influence af Rationalism in Europe, pp. 360 

"^^Quoted by Lecky, op. ciu, Vol. i, pp. 363, 363. 
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new edition consists of four massive volumes witli 
a total of 2^253 pages and contains an unbelievably 
sordid story of the controversy which orthodoxy 
waged with heretics over a period of sixteen centuries^ 
and which has not yet terminated, as to whether or 
not imbaptized infants could escape from the wrath 
of an angry God. The evidence is irrefutable that 
throughout most of its history organized Christianity 
has envisaged God as a horrible monster who casts 
unbaptized children into a fiery pit because of Adam’s 
original sin. 

4. Property and Power in Christian History 

(j) Ecclesiastical Corruption 

Graft on the part of ecclesiastics constitutes another 
marked contrast between historical Christianity and 
the religion of Jesus. The buying and selling of offices 
has flourished in numerous forms and in many lands. 
In proportion as the wealth and influence of the 
church increased the various offices were naturally 
more eagerly sought after. When the church began to 
exercise temporal powers as -well as to perform spirit- 
ual duties, it was soon overrun with officials whose 
characters and objectives bore little resemblance 
to those of Jesus. Simony, the buying or selling of 
spiritual gifts or offices, has been so general that 
Bishop MacLean goes so far as to say that ^Tio age 
and no couiitrj^ has been quite free fromit.”^®^ At the 
conclusion of his doctor’s dissertation on this subject, 
N. A, Weber, a Catholic writer, says: *‘We have been 

^*'~See his article on Simony, in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics f 
Yol. H, pp. 525-528, 
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obliged to record many deplorable transgressions^ 
many shameful transactions. . . . Simony ultimately 
developed to the extent of being one of the most dis- 
astrous abuses of the Christian Church.”^®^ From the 
Fourth Centur}?- onward church councils began to 
legislate against the exaction of fees for baptisriiy 
confirmation, administering the Eucharist, marriage 
ceremonies, unction with holy oil, burials, ordination, 
and similar functions. The frequency with which these 
admonitions are repeated is evidence of the wide 
prevalence of the practices thus condemned. 

The buying and selling of ecclesiastical offices or 
promotion to higher office has been an exceedingly 
common practice. For several centuries heavy pay- 
ments were required of bishops-elect in North Africa. 
The Gounci! of Tours in 1163 forbade the exaction 
of fees for the admission of monks, while the Third 
Lateran Council in 1179 decreed against payments 
for enthroning bishops, installing abbots, and in- 
stituting presbyters. The Council of Constance in 
1418 declared all offices vacant that were obtained 
by purchase. The very highest offices were openly 
sold under Innocent VIII, and the elections of Pope 
Alexander VI and of Julius 11 were accomplished by 
bribeiy.^®'^ In 1500 Alexander VI created twelve 
cardinals from whose appointment the notorious 
Cesare Borgia received ^270,000. Three years later 
nine more were appointed and Cesare received a 
similar amount.^®® Pope Pius IV made a cardinal of 

^” 3 // Ilisiory of Shnony in the Christian Church, pp. 239, 241. 

^^■^MacLean, op. cit,, p. 526. 

’^’^^Canihridge Modern History, Vol. i, p. 672. 
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Ferdinand de Medicis when' he was a boy of thirteen. 
Thomas Aquinas deals at length with the evils of 
simonyj as does Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales, 
Guiot cries out that “the cardinals are stuffed with 
avarice and simony and evil living; without faith or 
religion, they sell God and His Mother, and betray us 
and their fathers. Rome sucks and devours us; Rome 
kills and destroys 

Some of the most disgraceful excesses of the ecclesi- 
astics are found in connection with the sale of in- 
dulgences.^®^ All indulgence originally meant the 
remission of the works of satisfaction required by the 
sacrament of penance.^®® Catholic theologians have 
repeated!}^ denied that an indulgence confers for- 
giveness of guilt; only the remission of penalties after 
forgiveness. “In the 13th century/’ says David S. 
Schaff, “it came to be regarded as a remission of the 
penalty of sin itself, both here and in purgatory. At 
a later stage, it was regarded, at least in wide circles, 
as a release from the guilt of sin as well as from its 
penalty. 

The first notable use of indulgences was by Urban 
I.I at the time of the First Crusade, although the 
practice v^as found as early as the Ninth Century. 
To ail who would enlist in the war against the Sar- 
acens, the Pope offered commutation of all penances 


xusTaylor, op. ciL, Vol. i, p. 491. 

cbssic treatment of this subject from a Protestant point of view 
is H. C. Lea, ./ History of the Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the 
Latin Church, especially volume 3. 

^‘’"See a Catholic doctor’s dissertation by Francis Edward Hagedorn, 
General Legislation on Indulgences. 

*®‘’Schaft's op. cit., Vol, 5, part 2, p. 757. 
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and the assurance of eternal salvation if they died 
ill the holy cause. Later this device was used in se- 
curing recruits in the struggle against heretics. The 
Third Lateraii Council in 1179 ordered a crusade 
against the Cathari of Languedoc^ promising salva- 
tion to those who fell and two years’ remission of 
penance to those who survived. In 1208 Innocent HI 
offered plenary or full indulgence to those who en- 
listed against the Albigenses. Pope Urban VI 
offered indulgence for a year’s service against 
his rival Clement VIII. So effective did this method 
prove to be that it was used almost indiscrim- 
inately in the petty wars between rival ecclesi- 
astics and secular princes. Gradually the practice 
of substituting payments of money for personal 
service in a crusade spread over Christendom. At the 
Lateran Council in 1216 Pope Innocent offered 
plenary indulgences to those who wmuld contribute 
money for the rescue of the Holy Land. Cardinals 
and bishopsj as well as popes, granted indulgences. 
In referring to the period from 1100 to 1500, Lea 
writes: "‘It would scarce be too much to say that, 
during the whole of these four centuries, there was 
probably not a year, save those of jubilees, when the 
cross was not preached in some part of Europe, or 
quastuarii were not busy in collecting from the faith- 
ful sums ostensibly to be devoted to the war against 
the infidel or the so-called heretics.”^®® 

Indulgences were- also granted for aid in building or 
repairing churches and other religious edifices, and for 
the construction of bridges and roads. In 1300 Boni- 
aV., Vol. 3j p. 154. 
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face VIII proclaimed a jubilee and olFered the fullest 
pardon of sins to all who would visit for fifteen or 
thirty days during the year the basilica of St. Peter 
and St. Paul in Rome. From all over Christendom 
such vast throngs poured into the city that men and 
women were trampled under foot. So generous were 
the oiFerings from the pilgrims that tvro clerks stood 
by the altar of St. Paul day and night raking in the 
coins. Subsequently the practice grew up of substri 
tuting money payments for the pilgrimage to Rome. 
Since 1450 jubilees have been held each quarter 
century. 

Gradually the practice developed of granting in- 
dulgences to souls in purgatory. In 1476 Sixtus I’V 
granted the church at Xaintes the right to issue indul- 
gences for the deceased. Upon the payment of a fixed 
sum it was declared that a sou! would immediately 
fly from purgatory to heaven.^*’^ Step by step the sale 
of indulgences was extended. The fine-spun distinc- 
tions of the theologians had little meaning for the 
mass of the people. What they were chiefly concerned 
about was the remission of the penalties of their sins 
and the deliverance of their loved ones from purga- 
tory. The evils of the system were greatly exaggerated 
by the practice of selling indulgences on credit — and 
then making collections by means fair and foul. The 
credulity of the people was so preyed upon by mer- 
cenary ecclesiastics that the selling of salvation be- 
came the scandal of Christendom and one of the 
primary causes of the Reformation. 

Enormous incomes were received by some ecclesias- 


“Lesj o|». cil.f Vol. 3, p. 347. 
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tics from the sale of benefices. 'Rodrigo Borgia^ who 
was made a cardinal while still a youth by his uncle 
Calixtus in, received more than $150,000 annually/®^ 
in an age when the purchasing power of money was 
much greater than at the present time. Cardinal 
Piero Riario wasted $135,000 each year in shameless 
excesses, running deeply into debt. Franceschetto 
Cibo, son of Innocent VIII, lost $30,000 over the 
gambling table to Cardinal Riario in one evening, 
and half that much to Cardinal Balue on another 
occasion.^®® Paul 11 spent huge sums on art and church 
buildings, yet upon his death he left money and 
jewels of priceless worth; “we hear of pearls inven- 
toried at 300,000 ducats ($675,000), the gold and 
Jewels of two tiaras appraised at 300,000 more, and 
other precious stones and ornaments at 1,000,000. 
All this was wasted by Sixtus IV on his worthless 
kindred and on the wars in which he was involved for 
their benefit.”^®'* Leo X received more than a million 
dollars annually from the sale of 2,000 offices.^®*'’ The 
profligate John XXII wasted enormous sums, yet 
at his death he left a fortune variously estimated at 
from two to sixty million dollars. By common agree- 
ment he was the richest man in Christendom.^®® 
Many ecclesiastics also held high secular positions. 
The Archbishop of Rheims was a duke, as was the 
Bishop of Langres. The bishops of Beauvais and 
Noyon were counts. The Archbishops of Cologne 

-"^See Cambridge Modern History, VoL i, p. 659. 

p. 666. ^ 

Ibid., p, 666. 

J 9.3 pj-eserved Smith, The Age of the Reforfnation, pi 22. 

SchafF, o|>. cjJ!., Voi. 5, part 2, p. 70. 
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and Mainz were chief princes of the The 

second coEiicil of Milan in 1569 found it necessary to 
banish all indecent pictures from churches A The 
devout St. Bernard was horrified by the practices 
everywhere prevalent. ‘^"To-day/’ he said, ‘Ton! rot™ 
tenness crawls through the whole body of the Church. 
. . . Ministers of Christ, they serve Antichrist. . . . 
Hence that klat of courtesan which you daily see, 
that theatrical garb, that regal state. Hence the 
splendid tables laden with food and goblets; hence 
the feastings and drunkenness . . . the jars of perfume, 
and the stuffed purses. ’Tis for such matters that 
they wish to be and are the over-seers of churches^ 
deacons, archdeacons, bishops, and archbishops. For 
neither do these offices come by merit, but through 
that sort of business which walketh in darkness I 
On another occasion Bernard cried out: “O vanity of 
vanities, yet no more vain than insane! The chiircli 
is resplendent in her walls, beggarly in her poor. 
She clothes her stones in gold, and leaves her sons 
naked.”'"® 

The outstanding illustration of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption ill modern times is found in Russia. From the 
overthrow of the Patriarchate by Peter the Great 
in 1721 to the downfall of the Romanoffs in 1917, the 
Russian church was controlled absolutely by the 
Czars. At! members of the Holy Synod were required 
to take the following oath: “I acknowledge him (the 

^^^Taylor, op, cit., Voi. 2, p, 489. 

^^^Baring-Goiilcl, op. cit., VoL 13, p. 133. 

^®TayIor, op. cit., Vol. i, p. 490, 

®®®Q«oted by R. H. Tawney, Religion and tJie Rise of Capitalism, p. 30. 
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Czar) to be the supreme Judge in this spiritual as-» 
■.semb!}^” The real ruler of the church during these 
two centuries was the procurator, the personal agent 
of the monarch. Although the procurators were lay- 
men, often dissolute and sometimes atheistic, ' they 
dictated all policies of the church, including the ap- 
pointment of the chief ecclesiastics. The priesthood, 
like the police, was simply an appendage of the govern- 
ment, Most of the parish priests were illiterate and 
superstitious; frequently they were greedy and im- 
moral. As a rule they had no fixed income but de- 
pended upon fees and offerings. The degrading cus- 
tom grew up of haggling over the fee required for 
officiating at funerals, weddings, baptisms, and other 
ecclesiastical functions. 

When it is recalled that throughout this long period 
the Russian monarchy was guilty of almost every con- 
ceivable crime and barbarity, the shameful position 
of the Christian church is all too apparent. Seldom, 
have religion and reaction been more indissolubly 
linked together. The Russian church almost uni- 
formly supported the government in its acts of 
tyranny and cruelty, while all reform movements 
looking toward greater freedom and an increase of 
popular government met with vigorous opposition 
from the ecclesiastical hierarchy. For its subserviency 
the church was well paid. Through the centuries it 
accumulated vast riches and almost unlimited power. 
Its altars were bedecked with rare jewels and its 
coffers jingled with fine gold, but it failed tragica!i3r 
to reveal the religion of Jesus.®°^ 

Chivies T. Byiotif Ttie Soul of Rtissia. 
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{2) Feudalism 

For nearly a thousand years feudalism prevailed 
over parts of Europe. Throughout this entire period 
the Christian churches were deeply entangled in the 
prevailing economic system.“®^ Let us, therefore^ 
examine the chief characteristics of feudalism and 
compare or contrast it with the religion of Jesus. At 
no time was feudalism absolutely uniform in the 
various regions of Europe. While many varieties 
existed in the respective countries and during differ- 
ent centuries, four usages were widely prevalent 
monopoly of land ownership in the hands of the nobles 
and the higher clerg^’^; the obligation of these owners 
to equip themselves and wage vv?-ar at their own ex- 
pense; the duty of vassals or serfs to render service 
to their masters; the frequent if not usual miscarriage 
of justice.^®® 

Vast estates were common wherever feudalism 
existed. At times small holdings disappeared almost 
entirely and an absolute monopoly prevailed. In an 
age when the church dominated so large a share of all 
life it was inevitable that it should accumulate much 
property. There came a time when “there was not a 
bishopric, an abbey, a chapter of canons or a col- 
legiate church that had not become a great land- 
holder.’^ As early as the Ninth Century the richest 
clergy possessed from 75,000 to 140,000 acres of land 
and had an annual income of ^85,000 to ^225,000, 
while the income of the poorest bishops and abbots 

®®For an invaluable discussion of the church and feudalism see J. W. 
Thompson, An Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages^ pp. 603- 
698; see also his Feudal Germany. 

“®See Charles Seignobos, The Feudal Regime. 
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ranged from ^5,000 to ^14,000.2®^ This was in the' days 
before the church became realiy wealthy. During the 
next three centuries clerical wealth increased enor- 
mously. One abbot ^‘liad among his vassals 4 arch- 
diikesj 10 counts palatine and margravesj 27 counts 
and 28 barons and knights.”^°^PrincesjnobIesj wealthy 
merchantSs Jews, and monks alone could afford to 
live in great stone houses and be waited upon by 
many servants. It has been estimated that in the 
Thirteenth Century the church owned one third of the 
land of Germany, one fifth of France, the greater 
part of Italy, one third of England, vast areas in 
Spain, Scandinavia, and other parts of Europe.^®**’ 
The church was incomparably the greatest secular 
and economic power of the age. As late as the closing 
decades of the Eighteenth Century one fifth of the 
entire domain of France was owned by the church. 

■ During this whole period the upper class was re- 
stricted almost entirely to two groups; warriors and 
the clergy. All noblemen were trained at arms and 
since waging war was an expensive business, members 
of the nobility required an independent income and 
to be relieved of the necessity of earning their own 
livelihood. Land monopoly made this possible. The 
customs of the time and especially the growth of 
chivalry lauded the profession of arms so highly that 
it embraced all who could afford it and who were 
physically fitted for martial life, the one conspicuous 
exception being the higher clergy. And, as we have 

'^Thompson, op. cii., p. 650. 

G. Coukon, Fiw Centnries of Religion, Vol. 2, p. 35. 

“'^Qanence Flick, The Rise of the Medieval Church, p. 574^ 
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already notedj bishops and abbots frequently led their 
followers in battle. 

The serf differed from the slave an that he could 
not be sold. His obligations to his superiorj hov^ever^ 
were often so numerous and exacting as to make his 
condition one of actual slavery. He could not leave or 
establish himself elsewhere without his master’s per- 
mission. The right of pursuit and capture was an 
unquestioned prerogative of the master. Among the 
recognized duties of serfs were the bearing of arms 
at the command of his master; the payment of taxes, 
either in money or goods; the filling of requisitions 
by the lord, including entertainment for the latter 
and his entourage when travelling; the obligation to 
perform physical labour for the master, such as 
ploughing, harvesting, and road making; the recogni- 
tion of banalities, that is, certain obligations imposed 
by the master, including the requirement that the 
■serfs patronize the master’s mills and other monop- 
olies, There were long periods w^hen it was a rare 
occurrence for the owner to manage his estate per- 
sonally. As a rule, supervision was delegated to an 
overseer, ■who managed the place, collected taxes, 
punished evil doers, and executed persons seiitenced. 
to death. Ordinarily the overseer received no salary 
or wages, earning his livelihood by retaining a por- 
tion of the taxes for himself. Under this arrangement 
nothing short of a miracle could prevent him from 
becoming a grafter and petty tyrant. 

The. helplessness of the vassals was further in- 
creased by the irresponsibility of the master. There 
was no state or outside agency to stand between the 
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exploiter and his victims. The lord's wishes consti- 
tuted the only justice received by serfs. In almost 
all the documents of the middle ages/’ says Seigno- 
boSj ‘^justice means the right of levying fines or the 
product of those lines. . . . Feudal society was not 
acquainted with justice that was the same for all. 
Justice, like peace, was not a common right; in the 
middle ages it was a privilege. There was a dilfereiit 
justice and special courts for each class. Tenants 
could not even gather together to discuss grievances 
without permission from the landlord. Illicit assem- 
blage was a crime. 

When it is recalled that for several centuries more 
than three fourths of the population of great areas of 
Europe were serfs, the incalculable amount of misery 
caused by this economic and social system will be 
more clearly realized.^®* In France the institution 
survived until the end of the Eighteenth Century. It 
is estimated by Coulton that as late as 1789 there 
were still three hundred thousand serfs in France. 
In Russia serfdom was not abolished until the close 
of the Nineteenth Century. Wherever and whenever 
certain groups wield irresponsible power over other 
groups there will occur exploitation, injustice, and 
cruelty. The civilized world was horrified by the 
reports of inhumanity toward serfs that came out of 
Russia. Yet this same kind of barbarity prevailed 
throughout Europe in one form or another for several 
hundred years. 

And all the while monasteries and churches %fere 

^^Op. cit,, pp. 18, 59. 

*-See W. S. Davis, Life on a Me&icsod Barony, pp. 253“274. 
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terribly entangled in the system. The higher clergy., 
as we have seen, controlled vast landed estates and 
dominated the lives of countless vassals. ^‘The 
Roman Church in the Middle Ages/" says Professor 
J. W. Thompsons “was a governors a landed pro- 
prietors a rent collectors an imposer of taxeSy a ma- 
terial producers an employer of labour on an enormous 
scale, a merchantman, a tradesman, a banker and 
mortgage-broker, a custodian of morals, a maker of 
sumptuary laws, a schoolmaster, a compeller of con- 
science — all in one. The medieval Church was a 
feudalized Church; it was in and of the feudal 

wor!d.""209 

While it is undoubtedly true that monks and ab- 
bots and bishops often proved to be benevolent and 
kindly masters, the records of the period are filled 
with protests against their greed and rapacity. There 
was little or no difference in the treatment of serfs on 
clerical and lay estates. Professor Thompson says 
that “serfs on church lands were not better olF than 
those on lay lands. There is ground even to believe 
that as a whole their lot was worse. After an ex- 
haustive examination of the evidence, Professor 
G. G. Coulton of Cambridge has expressed the opinion 
that the serfs on a monastic estate were, “to put it 
roughly,” five per cent, better off than the vassals 
of a secular estate. Even if we multiply this figure 
tenfold and say that there was a fifty per cent, im- 
provement, the record is still shockingly disgraceful. 
Proof of this injustice is found in the fact that in the 
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numerous peasant revolts *‘tliey nearly always struck 
with equal rage at the squire and at the monk.” 
Professor Achille Luchaire expressed the opinion 
that **the clerics of the Middle Ages showed almost 
as much cruelty to the peasants and burghers as 
did the men of the sword. 

The church accepted feudalism and made only the 
feeblest and most sporadic efforts to overthrow it. 
Regulation and reform was its motto. The long-- 
established custom of patching up the existing order 
was adhered to and radical changes were frowned 
upon. Indeed, the church was a primary factor in pro- 
longing the life of feudalism. Numerous synodical 
decrees prohibited the alienation of church property, 
■including slaves and serfs. “The serf might often buy 
his freedom,” says Professor Coulton, “but it was 
seldom given to him. It was on Church estates that 
bondage lasted longest.^^is Professor Thompson ex- 
pressed the same opinion: “In the matter of serfdom 
itself the Church was conservative to the point of 
being reactionary. Anselm, the father of scholasticism 
. . . said: ‘For if any man and his wife . . . commit in 
partnership a grievous and inexcusable fault, for 
which they are justly degraded and reduced to serf- 
dom, who would assert that their children whom they 
beget after their condemnation should not be subject 
to the same servitude?* ... In the matter of emanci- 
pation of serfs, the Church lagged behind secular 
Europe and even retarded emancipation. Mel* 

"’’Quoted by Thompson, op. cit,f p. 680. 

-‘"Coulton, op. dt,, V0I. 2, p. 8. 

p. 679, ■ , 
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ariclitlioiij one of the greatest Protestant reformers^ 
wrote: serfdom exists, it should be left alone for 

the sake of peace. The Gospel does not require a 
change in the serfs condition, but it 'does require 
obedience to government. 

The church of the Middle Ages was a paradox. 
Perhaps it has never been characterized more accu- 
rately than in these words: Democratic, yet aris«» 
tocratic; charitable, yet exploitive; generous, yet 
mercenary; humanitarian, yet cruel; indulgent, yet 
severely repressive of some things; progressive, yet 
reactionary; radical, yet conservative.”^^® If one looks 
only at the favourable side, it is possible to write 
such a book as The Thirteenth^ Greatest of Centuries^ 
by Dr. JamCvS J. Walsh. But if the seamy side is also 
examined it is not possible to avoid the conclusion 
that many of the economic practices of the Christian 
church in the age of feudalism were a denial and re- 
pudiation of the basic principles of Jesus. 

(5) Divine Right of Kings 

Throughout many generations the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings held sway. “It was essential!3r a 
popular theory,” says J. N. Figgis, “'proclaimed in 
the pulpit, published in the market-place, witnessed 
on the battle-field. It is almost impossible for 
persons 'who have been reared in a democratic com- 
munity to appreciate the extent to which men^s 
minds were dominated for many centuries by this 

"’ ‘Quoted by J. S. Schapiro, Social Reform and the Reformation^ p. 78, 

®’®Thompson, op. cit., p. 684. 

The Dipine Right of Kings, p. 3. 
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idea. The first two verses of the thirteenth chapter 
of Romans have been quoted an endless number of 
times as a justification of the perpetuation of in” 
famous tyrannies; ‘"Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is no pov/er but of God; 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God: and they shall receive to themselves damna- 
tion.” To question the divine right of a king to rule 
his subjects was long regarded as both heresy and 
treason. Until recently orthodox ecclesiastics have 
usually sided with reactionaries and opposed efforts 
toward political democracy. 

The early Fathers of the church were almost 
unanimous in declaring that resistance to established 
authorities is sinful. Upon this foundation theologians 
of succeeding centuries erected an elaborate super- 
structure. The prevailing dogma was phrased by one 
of its ardent advocates in these words: ""We will 
still believe and maintain that our Kings derive not 
their title from the people but from God; that to Film 
only they are accountable; that it belongs not to 
subjects, either to create or censure, but to honour 
and obey their sovereign, who comes to be so by 
fundamental hereditary right of succession, which 
no religion, no law, no fault or forfeiture can alter or 
diminish.”®^"^ 

Catholics and Protestants alike have defended this 
doctrine with enthusiasm and ruthlessness. Jeremy 
Taylor, one of the greatest of Anglican theologians, 
wrote: ""this also is as plain in itself, and without 
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>any variety, dissent or mterriiptioo universally 
agreed upon, universally practiced and taught, that, 
let tki powers set over us he what they will, we must suffer 
it and never right ourselves Another English writer 
said : ‘“Heaven is the place of good obedient subjects, 
and hei! the prison and dungeon of rebels against 
God and their prince/’^’-® 

In the Homily Agamst Disobedience and Wilful 
Rebellion we read; “Monarchy is of divine right, 
being a copy of the divine rule; rebels will be pun- 
ished with eternal damnation; history abundantly 
proves that it is as foolish and futile as it is wicked; 
subjects are no fit judges of the goodness or bad- 
ness of a prince; rebellion is not a single sin but 
‘the puddle and sink of all sins agamst God and 

man/ *’220 

On July 30, 1682, John Whitfeld preached a 
fifteen-thousand-word sermon before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen of London on the subject, “The 
Dreadfulness of the Sin of Despising Dominion and 
Speaking Evil of Dignities,” in which he said; “The 
Apostle makes it a main Master-piece of Christianity, 
when he joyns ‘Fear God, and honour the King,* so 
indivisibly together. . . . He that is not a good 
Subject, cannot be a good Christian.” On another 
occasion before the same distinguished company, 
Edmond Hickeringil! said: “The King himself is 
accountable for his Errors to none but God, his Per- 
sonal errors; but as King and in his Politick capacity, 

2 “Qootecl by Lecky, Rationalism in Europe, Vol. 2, p. 176. 

^^^Ibid., p. 174. 

^®Qaoted in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 12, p. 682. 
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it is impossible he should have any Errors, for a King 
of England can do no wrong. 

Early in the Eighteenth Century Luke Miibouriie 
wrote: “‘If we enquire into the Characters of the 
Promoters and Defenders of this Notion, That the 
Original of all Power is in the People: we shall find 
that they are generally Men of no Religion, no 
Principles, no Plonour, no Honesty. ... In short, 
they are the Scum and OlFscouring of the World; 
the perpetual Plagues of the Places they Live in; the 
irreconcilable Enemies of Piety and Peace. , . , If 
God be the only Ruler of Princes, then Princes can- 
not be accountable to any but 
^ In a sermon before the University of Oxford on 
December 13, 1776, Myles Cooper, president of 
King’s College (later Columbia University) in New 
York City, said: “When men’s principles are wrong, 
their practices will seldom be right. When they sup«> 
pose those powers to be derived solely for the people, 
which are ‘ordained of God’ . . . when once they con-- 
ceive the governed to be superior to the governors . . . 
they open a door for anarchy. . . . Such wild, vision- 
ary, enthusiastic notions, with regard to society, 
have always been counteracted and opposed by the 
example and instructions of this University; which 
may without vanity boast, that amid the greatest 
revolutions of human affairs, and fluctuations of 
opinions, it hath been steadier in its principles. . , .. 
Let very man then be contented with his station, 
and faithfully discharge its attendant duties. Let 


^ Edmond Hickerin^ll, Curse Yi? Meroz. 

^Luke Milbourne, T/i^ People Not the Original of Civil Power, 
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every private view be abandoned, as- soon as it is 
found to interfere with the interest and honour of 
the public/' 

An Edinburgh minister in 1798 consoled his people 
vritli these words; “"‘But however much the operations 
of war are to be lamented, the events of it, like all 
other events, should be regarded as the work of God. 
... As it is absolutely a sin to refuse paying taxes, so 
it is very unbecoming in a Christian to murmur at 
the amount of them. His treasure is in heaven. Silver 
and gold are not his Gods. If taxes increase, God wills 
that he should be so much poorer, and good is the will 
of the Lord ."223 

King James I had a habit of telling his Parliament 
that “they held their privileges merely during his 
pleasure, and that they had no more business to 
inquire what he might lawfully do than what the 
Deity might lawfully do .'’224 i^te as 1856 the 
Reverend Moses Margoliouth defended the autocrats 
who sat upon the Russian throne in these words: 
“When I speak of the Romanoff dynasty as a noble 
dynasty, I speak so advisedly. I believe it to be one to 
which very few reigning dynasties can present a paral- 
lel for true greatness and nobility. ... It is our duty 
to look upon Alexander II as the Lord’s anointed.”^-^ 
In a volume the English edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1882 Bishop Martensen strongly indorsed 
the principle of a hereditary monarchy “because of 
its full manifestatio.n of the fact that the king exists 


“"“Greville, Ewing, The Duty of Christians to Civil Government, pp. 2, 25, 
‘“•^Quoted in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 4, p. 83 s. 
-“Moses Margoliouth, The Lord’s Anointed: A Coronation Sermon, 
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not by the will of the people, but by the will of God, 
that the king and his authority are given os, that 
subjective arguing is in this matter of as little use as 
it 'would be to complain that we have not other 
parents than those whom God has given us/’-se 
In his famous Konigsberg speech of 1910 the German 
Kaiser said: “'Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and opinions 
of the day, I go my way/’ On another occasion he 
said: “The king holds his power by the grace of God, 
to whom alone he is responsible/’ 

(^) hidustfial Revolution 

The attitudes and practices of Christian employers 
during the early stages of the industrial revolution in 
England alFord another series of illustrations of the 
misuse of property and power. Any drastic change in 
the methods of production and distribution is sure to 
be accompanied by suifering on the part of many 
dislodged workers. At the end of the Eighteenth 
Century in England, however, the industrial changes’ 
were so rapid and the prevailing economic philosophy 
so destructive of human values that masses of people 
were plunged into acute misery. 

A series of mechanical inventions greatly increased 
output and gave a tremendous impetus to the factory 
s37stem. Many skilled artisans found their trades 
destroyed almost overnight by mass production. 
Simultaneously, large numbers of rural peoples were 
driven into the towns and cities by the inclosiire of 
public lands. The need of the factories for miskilleii 


Martensen, Christian Ethics, Vol. z, p. 187. 
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workers led to the exploitatson .of women and diil- 
dreii. This combination of events produced incalcu- 
lable misery. I'he whole ghastly story has been 
gathered together in four volumes by J. L. and Bar- 
bara Hammond.""’ 

In his famous Poor Law Bill the proposal was made 
by Pitt that children should be set to work at the 
age of five. Children of six and seven were employed 
on a widespread scale, and their hours were incredibly 
long. Twelve- to fifteen-hour schedules were common. 
At the Felling Pit boys worked for eighteen to twenty 
hours. The Second Factoiy Act of 1819 prohibited 
the employment of children under nine years of age 
in cotton mills and limited the hours of children from 
nine to sixteen years of age to twelve per day. Condi- 
tions in unprotected industries were much worse. 

As late as 1840 the hoys in the Kidderminster carpet 
factory began work at three or four o’clock in the 
morning and laboured for sixteen to eighteen hours, 
while children of five were engaged in the unhealthy 
trade of pin making and were on duty from six in 
the morning until eight in the evening. Apprentices 
were customarily bound out until the age of twenty- 
one and received practically no wages above bare 
subsistence. 

The exploitation of chimney sweeps was brutal 
beyond belief. Little children from five to eight years 

^"^Tke Town Labourer, The Village Labourer, The Skilled Labourer, 
The Rise of Modern hidusiry. 

J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Town Labourer, p. 28 . 

®®E. P. Cheyney, An Introduction to the Social and Industrial Hisktty 

sf England, 

®«W. E. H. Lecky, England in the Eighteenth Ceniurv^ Vol, 6, p. 32?. 
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of age were trained to force their way through long? 
narrow passages to clear away the soot. Fre-quentty 
they were half stifled by the smoke and sulphurous 
air; sometimes they fainted with exhaustion; often 
they got stuck in a chimney; some died before they 
could be rescued. Yet this horrible condition pre“ 
vailed ior many decades. 

Ill the, mines young children were often placed at 
the responsible task of opening and closing trapdoors. 
For twelve hours or longer daily they were compelled 
to sit in darkness and solitude. In 1840 an official 
commission reported on conditions in the mines ; 

“Children began their life in the coal mines at five,, 
sixs or seven years. Girls and women worked like 
boys and men; they were less than half clothed, and 
worked alongside of men who were stark naked. 
There were from twelve to fourteen working hours in 
the twenty-four, and these were often at night. . . . 
A common form of labour consisted of drawing on 
hands and knees over the inequalities of a passage- 
way not more than two feet or twenty-eight inches 
high a car or tub filled with three or four hundred 
weight of coal, attached by a chain and hooked to a 
leather band around the waist. 

The terrible misery of the masses was made mo.re 
acute and widespread by the economic and political 
ideas which were then dominant. As a revolt against 
the rigid control of life by the government which 
had so long prevailed and as a result of the emphasis 
on liberty stimulated by the French Revolution, the 

"'“Cheyneyj op. cit., pp. 243, 244. 
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theory of laissez faire was rapidly becoming supreme; 
the doctrine of enlightened ■ self-interest was arising; 
competition was being extolled by economists and 
moralists; the inevitability and even the desirability 
of poverty vrere being proclaimed. 

The rising school of economists was strongly op- 
posed to government interference with industry. 
Adam Smith regarded such action as “''a manifest 
encroachment upon the just liberty both of the 
¥7or,kmaii and those who might be disposed to employ 
himd'*^^^ While regulation of industry By the state 
was looked upon with extreme disfavour, the protec- 
tion of property was regarded as a primary function 
of government. In his famous Speech on the Reform 
Bill, Macaulay referred to property as “that great 
institution for the sake of which chiefly ail other in- 
stitutions exist, that great institution to which we 
owe all knowledge, all commerce, ail industry, at! 
civilization, all that makes us different from the 
tattooed savages of the Pacific Ocean.” 

The theory of enlightened self-interest spread 
rapidly. It was assumed that the best way to advance 
the public welfare is to permit every individual to 
seek his ovm private gain, and since he is intelligent 
he will recognize the advisability of setting limits to 
his own greed. Archbishop Whately once said: “It is 
curious to observe how through the wise and benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence, men thus do the 
greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” Edmund Burke was 


'■''"Cheyney, op, cit.f p. 192. 
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of age' were trained to force tlieir way tlirougli loog^ 
narrow passages to clear away the soot. Fre-quently 
they were half stiBed by the smoke and sulphurous 
air; sometimes they fainted with exhaustion; often 
they got stuck in a chimney; some died before they 
could be rescued. Yet this horrible condition pre» 
vailed lor many decades. 

Ill the mines young children were often placed at 
the responsible task of opening and closing trapdoors. 
For twelve hours or longer daily they were compelled 
to sit ill darkness and solitude. In 1840 an ofiicial 
commission reported on conditions in the mines : 

‘^Children began their life in the coal mines at five,, 
six? or seven years. Girls and women worked like 
boys and men; they were less than half ciothed, and 
worked alongside of men who were stark naked. 
There were from twelve to fourteen working hours in 
the twenty-four, and these were often at night. . , . 
A common form of labour consisted of drawing on 
hands and knees over the inequalities of a passage- 
way not more than two feet or twenty-eight inches 
high a car or tub hlled with three or four hundred 
weight of coal, attached by a chain and hooked to a 
leather band around the waist.”^^ 

misery of the masses was made more 
acute and widespread by the economic and political 
ideas which were then dominant. As a revolt against 
the rigid control of life by the government which 
had 'so long prevailed and as a result of the emphasis 
on liberty stimulated by' the French Revolution, the 
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tlieorj’' of laissez faire was rapidly becoming supreme; 
the doctrine of enlightened self-interest was arising; 
competition was being extolled, by economists and 
moralists.; the inevitability and even the desirability 
of poverty were being proclaimed. 

The rising school of economists was strongly op- 
posed to government interference with industry. 
Adam Smith regarded such action as ‘‘a manifest 
encroachment upon the just liberty both of the 
tvorkman and those who might be disposed to employ 
While regulation of industry by the state 
was looked upon with extreme disfavour, the protec- 
tion of property was regarded as a primary fuiictiOE 
of government. In his famous Speech on the Reform 
Bill, Macaulay referred to property as ^‘that great 
institution for the sake of which chiefly all other in- 
stitutions exist, that great institution to which we 
owe all knowledge, all commerce, all industry, all 
civilization, all that makes us different from the 
tattooed savages of the Pacific Ocean.” 

The theory of enlightened self-interest spread 
rapidly. It was assumed that the best way to advance 
the public welfare is to permit every individual to 
seek his own private gain, and since he is intelligent 
he will recognize the advisability of setting limits to 
his own greed. Archbishop Whately once said: **‘It is 
curious to observe how through the wfise and benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence, men thus do the 
greatest service to the public when they are thinking 
of nothing but their own gain.” Edmund Burke was 


“^Clieyney, op. at., p, 193. 
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of the opinion that we shouM be filled with ^®tliank« 
fulness to the benign and wise Disposer of all things^ 
who obliges men, whether they will or notj in pursu- 
ing their own selfish interests, to connect the general 
good with their own individual success. ... But if the 
former is avaricious ? Why, so much the better — the 
more he desires to increase his gains, the more in- 
terested is he in the good condition of those upon 
whose labour his gains must depend, A House of 
Commons committee in 1817 reported as follows; 
‘‘By following the dictates of their own interests, 
landowners and farmers become, in the natural order 
of things, the best trustees and guardians for the 
public.”^^*^ 

Tn 1801 James Anderson wrote: “Private interest 
is the great source of public good, which, though 
operating unseen, never ceases one moment to act 
with unabating power, if it be not perverted by the 
futile regulations of some short-sighted politician. 
The clergyman Malthus, in his Essay on Population 
in S817, said; “By making the passion of self-love 
beyond comparison stronger than the passion of 
benevolence, the more ignorant are led to pursue the 
genera! happiness, an end which they would have 
totally failed to attain if the moving principle of their 
conduct had been benevolence.'’^^® 

Adam Smith in The Theory of Moral Sentiments 
said; . 


Works (1826), Vol. 7, p. 383. 
^■Hammond, Town Lahonrer^ p. 20a 
pp. 198, 199. 
p^lhid.f p. 199, 
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“The rich onl}?- select from the heap what is most 
precious and agreeable. They consume little more 
than the poor, and in spite of their natural selfishness 
and rapacity, though they mean only their own coii- 
veniency, they divide with the poor the produce of 
all their improvements. They are led by an invisible 
Iiand to make nearly the same distribution ... as 
if the earth had been divided into equal portions 
among all its inhabitants.” 

As late as 1856 a volume was published by Francis 
Bowen, Professor of Moral Philosophy in Harvard 
College, in which the author said : 

“Society is a complex and delicate machine, the 
real Author and Governor of which is divine. Men are 
often his agents, who do his work and know it not. 
He.tumeth their selfishness to good; and ends which 
could not be accomplished by the greatest sagacity, 
the most enlightened and disinterested public spirit, 
and the most strenuous exertions of human legislators 
and governors, are effected directly and incessantly, 
even through the ignorance, the wilfulness, and the 
avarice of men. Man cannot interfere with His work 
without marring it. The attempts of legislators to 
turn the industry of society in one direction or an- 
other, out of its natural and self-chosen channels . . . 
are almost invariably productive of harm. Laissez- 
faire; ‘these things regulate themselves,'’ in common 
phrase; which means, of course, that God regulates 
them by his general laws, which always, in the long 
run, work to good. In these modern days, the ruler or 
governor who is most to be dreaded is, not the tyrant, 
but the busybody. Let the course of trade and the 
condition of society alone, is the best advice which 
can be given to the legislator, the projector, and the re- 
former. Busy yourselves, if you must be busy, with in- 
dividual cases of wrong, hardship, or sulFering; bet do 
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not meddle with the generai laws of the universe,”®®^ 

It now seems incredible that wise and good men 
once regarded poverty not only as inevitable but as 
desirable. Yet it is possible for a present-day historian 
to devote an entire chapter to ‘‘The Doctrine of the 
Utility of Poverty.”^® The prevailing theory was well 
summarized by Arthur Young in these words: 
“Every one but an idiot knows that the lower classes 
must be kept poor or they v/iil never be industri- 
ous.”^®® Bernard Mandevilie declared that “to make 
society happy, it is necessary that great numbers 
should be wretched as well as poor.”®^® Dr. Patrick 
Colquhoun once said; “Without a large proportion 
of poverty there could be no riches, since riches are 
the offspring of labour, while labour can only exist' 
in a state of poverty. Poverty is therefore a most 
necessary and indispensable ingredient of society, 
without which nations and communities could not 
e.xist in a state of civilization.”^'^^ In 1828 the philan- 
thropist Michael Thomas Sadler declared that 
“poverty is the great weight which keeps the social 
machine going; remove that, and the gilded hands 
would not long be seen to move aloft, nor the melo- 
dious chimes be heard again.”“^^The Reverend Joseph 
Townsend pointed out that “ail manufacturers 

Principles 0/ Political Economy, pp. 22, 23. 

as Professor Edgar S, Furniss, of Yale University, The Position of the 
Labourer in a System of Nationalism, chap. 6. 

»W.,p. 118. 

The Fable of the Bees, 1924 edition, p. 193. 

’•‘^^'Quoted by Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Whither Mankind, edited by 
C. A. Beard, p, 116. 
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agree that the poor are seldom diligeot except when 
labour is cheap and corn is dear/’^^® Sir William Petty 
is on record as saying that the way render a 
people soberj temperate, and industrious is to render 
provisions dear so as to deprive them of any oppor- 
tunity to be either idle or debauched. 

An anonjnnous writer in the Gentlemafis Magazine 
in 1739 said: "‘We may justly infer that the reduction 
of wages in the wool manufacturers would be a na- 
tional blessing and advantage, and no real injury 
to the poor.” The Reverend Josiah Tucker, Dean of 
Gloucester and one of the most famous clergymen 
of the day, expressed the opinion that “if the price 
of labour is continually beat down, it is greatlji^ for 
the public good.”-^'^ 

Not a few writers of that period proved to their 
own satisfaction not merely that poverty is inevitable 
and desirable but that it is really a blessing. After 
all, the poor have less responsibility and fev/er anxie- 
ties than the rich. One writer described the blessings 
of poverty in these words: “O 3?'e children of poverty 
and toil, of misfortune and sorrow! God is better to 
you than ye know. Ye see but one side of the veil 
now, and that is fretted with troubles, and dark with, 
adversity. But it has another side. On that side are 
angel faces and the smile of God. Your crowns are 
gathering lustre. Your harps are being attuned to 
sweeter notes and deeper melodies of Joy,” This same 
point of view was expressed by another theologian 

S'S-"! Sidney and Beatrice Webb, of. cit.f p. 133. 

134. 

, Ibid. fP. 132. 
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in these words t'^^Never mind: if you cannot Iiave a 
piano on earths you may have a harp in heaven.” 

“’Some of the necessities,” says William Paley, 
Archdeacon of Carlisle, “which poverty imposes, are 
not hardships hut pleasures. Frugality itself is a 
pleasure. . . . There is no pleasure in taking out of a 
large unmeasured fund. ... A yet more serious ad- 
vantage which persons in inferior stations possess 
is the ease with which they provide for their children. 
AH the provision which a poor many’s child requires 
IS two words, ‘industry and innocence.’ With these 
qualities, tho’ without a shilling to set him forwards,, 
he goes into the world prepared to become a useful, 
virtuous, and happy man,”^^ 

In 1828 appeared the forty-first edition of Smmns 
on the Doctrines and Duties of Christianity^ by 
Henrietta Maria Bowdler, dedicated to the Bishop 
of Lincoln. In this volume we find the following 
observations: “We are never taught to view this 
world as a state of happiness. . . . Our business here 
is to prepare for heaven. . . . Why one man was bom 
a king, and another a beggar, is known to God alone. 
... I believe it will be found that the rich are not to 
be envied, and that those are happiest whom Provi- 
dence has placed in an humbler station. ... It is the 
duty of the poor to be contented and never to mur- 
mur at the dispensations of Providence. 

Edmund Burke once said: “The body of the com- 
mon people . . . must respect that property wliicli 
they cannot partake. They must labour to obtain 

-^Reasons' for Contentment, pp. li, 12. 

S'Tbia., pp. 155-162. 
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what by labour can be obtained; and when tliey find;, 
as they commonly doj, the success disproportioned 
to the endeavour^ they must be taught their coiisoIa“ 
tioii in the linal proportions of eternal justice/’^^® 
The philanthropist and reformer Wilberforcej in 
Ills Practical Fiezos of the Prevailing Religious System 
of Professed Christians, reminds the poor “that their 
more lowly path has been allotted to them by the 
hand of God; that it is their part faithfully to dis» 
charge its duties, and contentedly to bear its mcooven- 
iences; that the present state of things is very short 
« o . that the peace of mind, which religion offers in- 
discriminately to ail ranks, affords more true satis- 
faction than at! the expensive pleasures which are 
beyond the poor man’s reach . . . that having food 
and raiment, they should be therewith content,’ 
since their situation in life, with all its evils, is better 
than they have deserved at the hand of God. . . . 
Such are the blessed effects of Christianity on the 
temporal well-being of political communities.”^''^® 

• Relief, not prevention, was the prevailing method 
of dealing with physical destitution.^'"’® Many Chris- 
tians of the day were generous with their alms and a 
few sought to deal with the fundamental causes of 
distress. But the vast proportion of religious people 
regarded poverty as a necessity, and many looked 
upon it as a blessing.^''"- The various reform measures 

'^■■•^Refuxiions on the Revolution in France, p. 359. 

"'®iAnier!c:iii edition of 1829, pp. 274, 275. 

®«See R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, pp. 2Sl“-273n 
"‘Tlie New Medicine for Poverty.” 

See Hammond, The Town Labourer, chap. 10, “The Mind of tiie 
Rich.” 
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were usually opposed by Christian men of property. 
Times without number the argument was advanced 
that low wagess long hours, and the employment of 
children were absolutely necessary if plants and 
factories were to be kept running. A manufacturer 
named Pease declared that “if the hours of labour 
were abridged, he must, unless he submitted to tor- 
ture and overdrive the children, inevitably close his 
oianufactory."’ A mine owner expressed the opinion 
that “without the employment of child-labour, the 
pits could not possibly be worked with profit; that 
after a certain age the vertebrae of the back do not 
conform to the required positions, and therefore 
the children must begin early, and that unless early 
inured to the work and its terrors no child would 
ever make a good collier.” 

¥/hen the workers in desperation sought to form 
trade unions for collective action they met with 
combined opposition from the employers and the 
statesmen. The infamous Combination Laws of 1799 
and 1800 made it a crime for two workmen to com« 
bine in order to get an increase in wages or a decrease 
in hours.^"’- As early as 1786 five London bookbinders 
were sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for lead- 
ing a strike to reduce hours from twelve to eleven.^®® 
Seventeen tanners at Bermondesey in 1834 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for the offense of leaving 
their work unfinished. In 1834 seven Dorchester 
labourers, including two itinerant preachers, 'were 
given the monstrous sentence of seven years’ trails- 


-“■"See Hammond, The Town, Labourer, pp. 1 12-142. 

"‘^Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unions, p. 79. 
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portation to Botany^ Bay' for the sole crime of ad“ 
miiiistering oaths as a part of the ritual of tlie 
Friendly Society of Agricultural Labourers/^®^ Dr. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester, publicly suggested 
the village horsepond as a fit destination for union 
organizersF"“ 

Concerning the attitude of the churches toward 
social reform, Lord Shaftesbury, one of the foremost 
advocates of protective legislation for workers, said: 

find that Evangelical religionists are not those 
on whom I can rely. , . . To whom should I have 
naturally looked for the chief aid ! Why, undoubtedly 
to the clergy, and especialty those of the trading dis~ 
tricts. Quite the reverse; from them I have received 
no support, or next to none. And this throughout my 
whole career. ... I have had more aid from the medi- 
cal than the divine profession.” In describing the 
frame of mind which prevailed during this period 
Harold Begbie said: Nearly every suggestion for 
bettering the condition of the poor was regarded as 
blasphemous republicanism and treated with a 
wrathful disdain. . . . Religion, politics, art, even, 
literature, struck no blow for justice and advance.” 

(5) Slavery 

It is beyond the power of Imagination to measure 
the volume of human misery caused by chattel 
slavery. From the earliest dawn of history down to 
the day before yesterday man enslaved mao, and 
even now the practice prevails in a variety of forms. 


^^ibid., p. 146. 
p. 332, 
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Througliout all ages the institution of slavery has 
received the sanction and support of wise and good 
people. Paul seemed to have tacitly accepted it. 
For fifteen centuries the Christian church was hor- 
ribly entangled in the system. True enough^ Christian- 
ity was primarily responsible for the removal of many 
of the worst excesses of the institution and not a few of 
the ablest abolitionists were nurtured in the church.^^^ 
But there can be no doubt that slavery would have 
disappeared centuries before it did if it had not been 
buttressed by the support of the churches. The insti- 
tution gradually died out in various parts of Europe 
from the Sixth Century onward or was merged into 
serfdom,, although it never disappeared completely. 
In the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuriesj how- 
ever, the slave trade was revived and grew enor- 
mously in dimensions. 

The early Christians manifested much kindness 
and generosity to slaves but they did not condemn 
slavery outright. It was not until the Ninth Century 
that St. Theodore of Studium came forth with the 
positive command: *‘'Thou shalt possess no slave, 
neither for domestic service nor for the labour of the 
fields, for man is made in the image of God.”®“^ 
Indeed, the record is clear that churchmen frequently 
owned slaves themselves. A Fourth Century law for- 
bade the sale of Christian female slaves except to 
Christian masters.^® Theodore, Archbishop of Can- 

See Brace, Gfjto Christi, pp. 41-71; 224-252; also Lecky, History of 
European Morals, Vol. 2, pp. 70 C; also Churchill Bahiiigton, The In- 
fiuence of Christianity in Promoting the Abolition of Slavery in liurcne, 
p. 167. 

^’Quoted by Brace, op. cit,, p. 42. 
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terbiiry at the end of the Seventh Century,, permitted 
the sale of children by fathers in cases of dire neces- 
sity,®®® 

In a notable chapter on the history of slavery Pro- 
fessor Westermarck says: 

'^Not one of the Fathers even hints that slavery is 
unlawful or improper. In the early age martyrs pos- 
sessec! slaves, and so did abbots, bishops, , popes, 
monasteries and churches. ... So little was the aboli- 
tion of slavery thought of that a Council at Orleans, 
in the middle of the Sixth Century, expressly decreed 
the perpetuity of servitude among the descendants of 
slaves. ... As late as the Nineteenth Century the 
right of enslaving captives was defended by Bishop 
Bouvier. . . . Throughout Christendom the purchase 
and the sale of men, as property transferred from 
vendor to buyer, was recognized as a legal transaction 
of the same validity with the sale of other merchan- 
dise, land or cattle.”®*’® 

Concerning the practices of the church, Professor 
Coulton says; “More serious were the not infrequent 
papal decrees of slavery against papal enemies. 
Boniface VIII, in his feud against the Coloiina family, 
held this punishment over them (1303). Clement V 
condemned to slavery the whole population of Venice 
(1309); Gregory XI, a couple of generations later, 
the Florentines;, a generation later again, Sixtus IV 
and Julius II decreed the same fate against Florence, 
Bologna and Venice; and Paul III, when Henry 
VIII repudiated him, condemned all Englishmen to 

®®Babington, op. cit., p. I20. 

A. Westermarck, The Origin and Development of Moral Idms^ 
Vol. r, pp, 694-697. 
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serYitude who' took the king’s part.”^®^ Even though 
these sentences were never fuily carried out, they iii- 
clicated an inhuman attitude toward enemies. 

The record of the churches of the United States 
with regard to slavery is a shameful one. It is true 
that Christians were sharply divided in sentiment 
concerning this question. Some religious groups, 
notabty the Quakers, and many individuals were 
consistently and vigorously opposed to slavery and 
many of the leaders in the antislaver}^ movement 
were devout churchmen. But after due allowance is 
made for ail these the fact remains that the cliurdies 
of the South were ardent defenders of slaveiy, while 
those of the North in their corporate capacity were 
timid, evasive, and inconsistent. Before going into 
the details of this record, let us summarize some of 
the worst features of American slavery. 

In the eyes of the law the slave was not a person, 
but a thing or piece of property. He vv^as compelled to 
labour for his master and to render him obedience. 
He had no right to possess anything, although many 
exceptions were made by benevolent owners. He had 
no adequate safeguards against the cruelty of his 
master. He had no right of control over his famity 
life, being unable to contract a legal marriage and 
helpless to protect his wife or children. He had no 
right of education or religious instruction; and finaHy 
he had no right to obtain his freedom."*’^ 

: While it is an unquestionable fact that many 


G. G. Coulton, The Medieml Village, p. 169. 

">2See Wni. Goodell, The American Slave Code; and J, C. Hurd, The 
Law of Freedom and Bondage. 
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o'wners were kindly and considerate in their proYis- 
ions for their slaves, it is equally true that many were 
careless and cruel. Excessively long hours of labour 
under the most adverse conditions, inadequate and 
improper food, unsanitary housing, and the use of 
the whip were commonplace. Slaves were often 
liorribi}?- mutilated and not infrequently killed by 
owners and overseers. Slave girls and women Vk^ere at 
the mercy of their masters, receiving no protection 
from the law or public opinion. Concubinage and 
promiscuity prevailed on a widespread scale. HuS” 
bands and wives were frequently separated, and 
children were sometimes exported to distant regions. 

The following advertisement appeared in the 
Georgia Messenger^ July 27, 1837: ‘^Ran away, roy 
man Fountain — has holes bored in his ears, a scar 
on the right side of his forehead — has been shot in 
hind parts of his legs — is marked on the back with the 

Abner Ross, of Fairfield District, South Carolina, 
offered a twenty-dollar reward as follows: “Ran 
away from the subscriber a negro girl named Molly. 
She is 16 or 17 years of age, slim made, lately branded 
on the left cheek, thus R, and a piece taken off of her 
ear on the sam^, side; the same letter on the inside of 
both her legs.”^®^ 

The Charleston Courier, on February 12, 1835, 
published the following advertisement : “ By Thomas 
Gadseii. On Tuesday the 17th inst., will be sold at the 
north of the Exchange at ten o’clock a.m,, a prime 

® Quoted by Samuel Brooke, Slavery aiid the Slaveholders Religion, 

mud. 
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gang of ten negroes^ accustomed to the culture of 
cotton and provisions, belonging to the Independent 
Church, in Christ’s Church Parish/’^^s 

In the Mercier Luminary J. Cable once wrote: 

“Those who know anything about slaveiy, know 
that the worst kind is jobbing slavery — that is, the 
hiring out of slaves fromfyear to year. What shocked 
me more than anything else was the church engaged 
in this jobbing of slaves. The college church which I 
attended, and which was attended by all the students 
of Hamden Sydney College and Union Theological 
Seminary (Va.), held slaves enough to pay their 
pastor, Mr, Stanton, one thousand dollars a year. 
The slaves, who had been left to the church by some 
pious mother in Israel, had increased so as to be a 
large and still increasing fund. These were hired out 
on Christmas day of each year, the day in which they 
celebrate the birth of our blessed Saviour, to the 
highest bidder. There were four other churches near 
the College Church that supported the pastor, in 
whole or in part, in the same way.”^®® 

The whole system was so utterly inhuman that it 
seems incredible that it should have survived so long. 
Yet men and women with keen intellects and broad 
sympathies devoted themselves passionately to the 
defense and perpetuation of this vile institution. 
Three primary arguments were used endlessly: 
slavery is good for the slaves; it is good for the 
owners; and it is divine in its origin. 

It was considered axiomatic that Negroes were an 
inferior race and that without the leadership of white 


“"Quoted by Parker Pillsbury' The Church as It Is, p. 70. 
"^Ihid., p. 
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people they could never rise above barbarism. 
Professor Thomas R. Dew, of William and Mary 
College, based a long argument on the proposition 
that “slaves are entirely unfit for a state of freedom 
among the whites/* Chancellor William Harper once 
declared that “the Creator did not intend that 
every individual human being should be highly culti- 
vated morally and intellectually. ... It is better that 
a part should be fully and highly cultivated, and the 
rest utterly ignorant.**^®^ 

Governor J. H. Hammond once said: “I endorse 
without reserve the much abused sentiment of 
Governor McDuffie, that ^slavery is the corner-stone 
of our republican edifice’; while I repudiate, as 
ridiculously absurd, that much lauded but nowhere 
accredited dogma of Mr. Jefferson that ‘all men are 
born equal’”®® 

That slavery was the black man’s best friend was 
often maintained. Chancellor William Harper quoted 
with enthusiasm from an article which said: “Slavery 
has done more to elevate a degraded race in the scale 
of humanity; to tame the savage; to civilize the 
barbarous; to soften the ferocious; to enlighten the 
ignorant, and to spread the blessings of Christianity 
among the heathen, than all the missionaries that 
philanthropy and religion have ever sent forth, 

The Reverend James Wilson called slavery “that 
gracious and benevolent S3i^stem which elevates the 
heathen cannibal into the contented, civilized, 

! p, 35. (1853, 490 pages.) 

2§8Ha0iniond’s Letters on Slavery, pp. 109, no. 

Pfo-Siamry Argument, p. 60. 
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intelligent, and happy domestics we see around us. 
May more, into humble, faithful, and most joyous 
worshippers of the true and everlasting God, Bless 
God for such a system. We donT apologize for 
slavery, we glory in it, and no society shall exist 
within our borders that disqualifies or stigmatizes 
the slave trade/’"^® 

The Reverend T. T. Castleman, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Staunton, Virginia, published a volume in 
1853 entitled Plain Sermons for Servants, with an 
introduction by Bishop William Meade. In this book 
we find the following sentiment: “God knows better 
than you do, whether it is best for you to be rich or 
poor, high or low, in bondage or in liberty. . . , Had 
he left you to choose your state in life for yourself, 
you might have made a choice that would ruin you 
forever. ... You must obey your masters when 
they speak; for God hath placed them over you.^^ 
The last sermon in this volume is entitled, “The 
Faithful Christian Shall W’ear a Crown. 

In a sermon to slaves the Reverend Theophilus 
Clapp of New Orleans said: “The burden of your 
care, toils, and responsibilities is much lighter than 
that which God has imposed on your master. The 
most enlightened philanthropist, with unlimited 
resources, could not place you in a situation more 
favourable to your present and everlasting welfare 
than that which you now occupy.'”^^^ 

' That slavery was ordained by God was the on® 

“’’^Report of the Anti-Slavery Society of New York, i860, p. 281. 

"■^^Quoted by Harriet Beecher Stowe, A Key to Uncle Tennts Cddn, 
Vol I, p. io6. 
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wavering belief of most Southern churchmen ri”® 
In 1852 appeared the fifth edition of a volume by the 
Reverend Josiali Priest entitled Bible Defence oj 
Slavery. A total of 469 pages is devoted to proving 
the thesis that slavery came from God. firmly 

believe/' said Governor J. H. Hammond^ “""tliat 
American slavery is not only not a sioj but especially 
commanded b}?- God through Moses, and approved 
by Christ through his apostles/’^'^® 

111 1858, during the course of a debate with another 
minister, the Reverend W. G. Brownlow said: ^^Not 
only will I throughout this discussion openly and 
boldly take the ground that Slavery as it exists in 
America ought to be perpetuated, but that slavery is 
an established and inevitable condition to human 
society. I will maintain the ground that God alv\?’ays 
intended the relation of master and slave to exist 
. . . that slavery having existed ever since the first 
organization of society, it will exist to the end of 

The Reverend J. C. Postell, of Orangeburgh, 
South Carolina, once declared: ‘^So far from being a 
moral evil, slavery is a merciful visitation. ... It is 
the Lord’s doings, and it is marvellous in our eyes; 
and had it not been for the best God alone, who 
is able, long since would have overruled it. It is 
by div ine appointment.”^^® The Reverend Doctor 

Henry Wilson (Vice President of the United States), The Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Potver in Jmericay 3 vols., 2164 pages; especially Vol. 
3. pp. 697-724; also C. B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery. 

‘■‘"’'‘Governor Hammond’s Letters to Thomas Clarkson., p. 5. 

‘-I'’ Ought Jmerican Slavery to Be Perpetuated? A Debate between Rev- 
W. G. Brownlow and Reverend A. Pryne, 305 pages. 

"^^Quoted by Stephen S. Foster, The Brotherhood of Thieves.. 
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Smytfie of Charleston said :-' The war now carried on 
by the North is a war against slavery, and is, there” 
fore, treasonable rebellion against the Constitution 
of the United States, and against the Word, provi- 
dence, and government of God. ”2’’® On Thanksgiving 
Day, i860, in the First Presbyterian Church of New 
Orleans, the pastor, Dr.r B, M. Palmer, expressed 
the conviction that it was the '^providential trust"" 
of tlie Southern people "to conserve and to per- 
petuate the institution of domestic slavery as now 
existing. . . . The position of the South is at this 
moment sublime. If she has grace given her to know 
her hour, she will save herself, the country and the 
world.”^^^ 

After quoting the statement of the Reverend Dr. 
Bachman, outstanding Lutheran minister of Charles- 
ton, in referring to "that unexampled unanimity of 
sentiment that now exists in the whole South on the 
subject of slavery/" Dr. Leonard Bacon, a church 
historian, says: 

"There seems to be no reason to doubt the entire 
sincerity with which the Southern church, in all its 
sects, had consecrated itself with religious devotion to 
the maintenance of that horrible and inhuman form of 
slavery which had drawn upon itself the condemna- 
tion of the civilized world. The common sentiment of 
southern Christianity was expressed in that serious 
declaration of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
during the war of its 'deep conviction of the divine 
appointment of domestic servitude’ and of the 'pe- 

'-'^'''Quoted by Wilson, op. cii., Vol. 3, p. 704. 

^^SlansfV a Dwine Trust, by B. M. Palmer, pp. 7, 19. 
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ciiliar missioR of the Sontliern.' church to coiiser¥e 
the institution of slavery/ 

Not only was slavery defended, to bear testimony 
against it was regarded as impious and unpatriotic. 
In dedicating a church building in Charleston in 1850 
the Reverend J. H. Thornwell, a distinguished Pres- 
byterian clergyman who was sometimes called the 
‘'^Calhoun of the Church/’ said: ‘‘The Parties in this 
coiiSict are not merely abolitionists and slaveholders 
— they are atheists, socialists, communists, red re- 
publicans, jacobins, on the one side, and the friends of 
order and regulated freedom on the other. In one 
word, the world is the battle ground — Christianity 
and Atheism the combatants; and the progress of 
humanity the stake.”^'^^ 

This same procedure of labelling antislavery ad- 
vocates with all the objectionable epithets then cur~ 
rent was followed by the Honourable James Wilson, 
American Minister to Turkey. In one category lie 
grouped “the advocates of ‘free love/ the ‘Socialists/ 
the Infidels, the ‘Red Republicans,’ and ‘Abolition- 
ists/ . . . But for the professed teacher of God’s Holy 
Word; for the man who claims to be a disciple of 
Christ, and a follower of His holy counsels, but who 
prostitutes the pulpit to the purpose of inciting 
hatred instead of love . . . who teaches his congrega- 
tion that all the other sins of the world are as nothing 
compared to the sin of slavery — ^who can regard him 
in any o ther aspect than as the enemy ... of that 

^’^Hiistory of American Christianity, p. 346. 

“"^^ The Rights and the Duties of Masters, p. 14. 
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meek and lowly Jesus whom he professes to se£¥e ?* ’28® 
The Reverend Robert N. Anderson, in a letter to 
the West Hanover Presbytery, said: "‘Now, dear 
Christian brethren ... if there be any stray goat of 
a minister among you, tainted with the blood-hound 
principles of abolitionism, let him be ferreted out, 
silenced, excommunicated, and left to the public to 
dispose of him in other respects. Your affectionate 
brother in the Lord.’^"^^ The New York Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1836 
resolved that “we are decidedly of the opinion that 
none ought to be elected to the office of a deacon or 
elder in our church, unless he give a pledge to the 
Conference that he will refrain from agitating the 
church on the subject of slavery.”^®^ 

For many years prior to the Civil War it was 
highly dangerous to speak against slavery anywhere 
ill the South. Ministers and teachers found their 
positions jeopardized and their lives threatened if it 
became known that they were sympathetic with the 
antislavery movement. Large rewards were offered 
for the capture dead or alive of certain noted aboli- 
tionists. Many post offices refused to deliver anti- 
slavery literature, this procedure being defended b^r 
at least two Postmaster Generals of the United 
States. In a letter of indorsement to the Postmaster 
of Charleston, Postmaster General Kendall said: 
“We owe an obligation to the laws, but a higher one 
to the communities in which we live, and if the 

South Vindicated, pp. 70, 143, 144. 

"“Qootecl by Stowe, op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 243. 

ass Quoted by William Goodell, Slavery and Aniislavery, p. 428. 
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former be perverted to destroy the latter, it is pa- 
triotism to disregard 

Postmaster General Holt wrote to the postmaster 
at Falls church, Virginia, cooceming antislavery 
literature as follows: ‘‘The people of Virginia may- 
riot only forbid the introduction and dissemination 
of such dociiroeiits within their borders, but, if 
brought there in the mails, they may, by appropriate 
legal proceedings, have them destroyed. They 
have , the same right to extinguish firebrands thus 
impiously hurled into the midst of their homes and 
altars, that a man has to pluck the burning fuse 
from a bombshell which is about to explode at Iiis 

feet.^’2S4 

Mob violence occurred frequently, both ia the 
South and in the North. The classic assault upon 
Garrison by Bostonians of property and standing 
was not an isolated case. Vice President Henry Wil- 
son in his monumental history has gathered together 
a mass of evidence on this point.-® In Philadelphia, 
New York, Cincinnati, Utica, New Bedford, Nan- 
tucket, Portland, St. Louis, and other cities violence 
was used against the persons and property of aboli- 
tionists. Concerning the situation which prevailed 
throughout the South, Wilson said : 

“The proscription, lawlessness and barbarism of 
slavery were the necessary conditions of its existence. 

- . . The mob was sovereign. ... A merciless vindic- 
tiveness prevailed, and held its stern and pitiless 

*Qtiotecl by William Mmxy Zirnxh, A Political History of Slavery ^ p. 43, 
L. Garrison, The Nm Reign of Terror, p. 9. 

Vol, 2 , pp. 666-672; vol. I, p. 662. 
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control over' the- whole South. . . . Soiithem papers 
v^ere filled with accounts of the atrocities perpetii- 
ated, and volumes alone would contain descriptions 
of all that transpired during this reign of terror. . . , 
The Texas ‘’Advocate/ the organ of the Methodist 
Church South, urged The thorough and immediate 
eradication of the Methodist Church North in Texas, 
with whatever force may be necessary.’ If such were 
the teachings of their religious journals, little sur^ 
prise need be felt that the mob reigned, and reigned 
rutlilessly.’’^^® 

In many cases where slavery was not defended 
outright, churches were silent or evasive on the 
whole question. For example, the Georgia Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal church once 
went on record as follows: ‘^Resolved, That we view 
slavery as a civil and domestic institution, and one 
with which, as ministers of Christ, we have nothing 
to The Charleston Baptist Association memo- 

rialized the State Legislature as follows: “The said 
Association does not consider that the holy scriptures 
have made the fact of slavery a question of morals at 
aiL”“®® The South Carolina Conference resolved: 
“Whereas, we hold that the subject of slavery in 
these United States is not one proper for the action 
of the church, but is exclusively appropriate to the 
civil authorities. Therefore, that this conference will 
not intermeddle with 

The policy of evasion frequently prevailed in the 


'^Op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 666, 667, 

-®'‘'QuotecI by Harriet Beecher Stowe, op. cii., Vol. 2, p. 321 . 
"^'■Goocieli, op. cit., p. 184. 
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Nortfi also. In 1836 tfie General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Cincinnati declared 
that they '^Ni^hoHy disclaim any right, wish, or in- 
tention, to interfere with the civil and political rela- 
tion of master and slave, as it exists in the slave- 
holding States of the Union/’^®® In 1845 the General 
Association of the Presbyterian church recognized 
no responsibility on the part of the church to remove 
the evils connected with slavery/’^®^ Two years later 
this body voted it ^"’inexpedient and improper for it 
to attempt or propose measures of emancipation.”^®^ 
Thus it is evident that the churches in their cor- 
porate capacity, as well as individual ministers and 
officials, have often maintained attitudes, engaged 
in practices, and upheld institutions which sharply 
contradicted the fundamental principles of Jesus’ 
way of life. In every age since Christianity became 
powerful the churches have sanctioned and per- 
petuated terrible iniquities. Ecclesiastics high and 
low with appalling frequency have been guilty of 
unspeakable cruelties. The life of many an ancient 
evil was prolonged for centuries because of the sup- 
port of devout Christians. 

Perhaps it may be advisable for me to repeat 'wliat 
I said at the outset. This volume is merely a study- 
in contrasts. It is not a history of Christianity. It is not 
an evaluation of the relative good and evil in the 
history of the churches. It is not the whole story. It is 
merely an examination of certain attitudes and prac™ 

‘®®Goodell, op. ciL, pp. 145-146. 
asiGoodell, op. cit., p. 157. 
sffi’lljojjjpson, Presbyterian Church, p. 136. 
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tices on the part of Christians which constitute con- 
sptcEous violations of the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus. 

My purpose is to shed light on the question as to 
why Christianity has not been more successful in 
uprooting giant evils and why it is so often paralyzed 
in times of crisis. Christians believe that ‘‘'the gospel 
is the power of God unto salvation.” Nineteen 
hundred years have passed since the good news was 
first proclaimed. Yet we are still surrounded by ter- 
rible iniquities. The evidence cited herein constitutes a 
partial explanation of the relative impotence of Chris- 
tianity, Compromise with and acceptance of pagan 
attitudess practices, and institutions account for the 
weakness of the churches. The influence of the reli- 
giom of Jesus has often been nullified by the adherents 
of a denatured religion called Christiamty« 



CHAPTER IV 


CONTRASTS BETT/EEN CONTEMPORARY 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE RELIGION OF 
JESUS 

That historical Christianity has often abandoned 
and violated the religion of Jesus is undeniable. The 
purpose of this chapter is to examine the present-day 
record of Christians and to point out certain con- 
spicuous contradictions between their practices and 
the spirit of Jesus. I shall confine myself strictty to 
this study in contrasts. A voluminous literature in 
which the advances and triumphs of the churches 
are recorded is already available. The progress of 
mankind and the achievements of Western civiliza- 
tion have likewise been described in numerous 
volumes.^ That tremendous strides forward have been 
taken is not open to question. It is altogether probable 
that the number of persons now alive who have a 
clear understanding of the religion of Jesus and 
its significance is greater than at any period since his 
crucifixion. Nevertheless, there is still a vast chasm 
between the lives of most Christians and that of the 
Nazarene carpenter, 

^See Whither Mankind, edited by Charles A. Beard; Recent Gmns in 
jdmencmi Cimlizaiion, edited by Kirby Page. 
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I. The War System 

It is ; common knowledge that vast numbers of 
Christians were enrolled in the contending armies of 
the World War, With rare exceptions Christians sup- 
ported their respective governments. In all countries 
there were a few pacifists but not many. As a rule, 
ministers and laymen alike gave their blessing and 
support to the war. Thousands of sermons on both 
sides of the line upheld the righteousness of the cause 
of their own nation. 

The German clergy with few exceptions fol- 
lowed the leadership of the Kaiser and his staff. 
Ethical justifications of the war poured forth in a 
mighty stream. A former Chancellor of the University 
of Tubingen said that “the entire chapter of the 
duties of lovcy which is the chief doctrine of the 
moral law, has no application to the conduct of the 
state. A nation depends, not upon the love of others, 
but upon the love of self, upon the fostering and 
development of its own power and prosperity/’ 
Early in the war Pastor Lober of Leipzig wrote: “We 
beflag our houses, we ring our bells, and sing ''Now 
thank we all our God’ when countless multitudes of 
Russians meet a terrible death in the Masurian 
swamps, or when two thousand seamen are plunged 
to the bottom of the ocean by our submarines. 
And such expressions of gratitude and joy are 
genuinely German and genuinely Christian.”^ 

There were a few conscientious objectors in the 
Allied countries but they constituted only a negligible 
-Quoted by E. J. Campbell, The War and the Soul, p. 6i. 
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fraction of tlie population. The churches were 
unitedly and enthusiastically behind their govern^ 
ments. Christians by the million enrolled in the Allied 
armies and the voice -of the clergy was almost unani- 
mous in calling clown the blessings of God upon them. 
In 1915 the Dean -of Durham, in referring to the 
attitude of the British churches, wrote: Happily 
for themselves the clergy have, almost miiversally, 
shared the general conviction as to the justice of the 
War, and as to the moral obligation under which the 
Nation lies to prosecute it to a successful conclusion.” 
Lyman Abbott, editor of The Outlook and one of the 
most beloved and highly honoured ministers of the 
United States, published a volume in 1918 in which 
he said : 

is a disgrace to a noble profession to call the 
German officers soldiers or the German forces an 
army. They are in the strictest sense of that term 
brigands, for they constitute a highly organized 
gang engaged in highway robbery on an enormous 
scale. The armies of the Allies are in the strictest 
sense of that term ‘officers of the peace.’ They are 
‘fighting for peace.’ They might well bear upon their 
banners the inscription, ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God. ’ . . . 
In this letter I desire to explain to you (a mother 
whose son was in the army) the ground of my faith 
that Jesus Christ calls his followers to the colors 
and that their response to the call constitutes a 
triumph for Christianity such as the world has never 
before known. 

At the beginning of the war Newell Dwight Hillis 
was one of the most renowned clergymen in the 
^*The Twentieth Century Crusade, pp, 33, 34, 37. 
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coimti*y. In liis book, The Blot on the Kaiser^ s ^ScuU 
cheon the publishers inserted the following note : “Diir« 
ing the past year beginning October i, 1917^ Dr. 
Hillis,, ill addition to his work in Plymouth churchy 
and as president of the Plymouth Institute;^ lias 
visited no less than 162 cities and made some 400 
addresses.” The nature of these numerous patriotic 
addresses is indicated by the following passage from 
the above-mentioned volume ; 

“These men (former pacifists, etc.) fee! that there 
is no longer any room in the world for the German 
. . . lovers of their fellow-men have finally become 
perfectly hopeless with reference to the German 
people. They have no more relation to the civilization 
of 1918 than an orang-outang, a gorilla, a Judas, a 
hyena, a thumbscrew, a scalping knife in the hands 
of a savage. These brutes must be cast out of society. 
... In utter despair, therefore, statesmen, general's, 
diplomats, editors are not talking about the duty of 
simply exterminating the German people. There 
will shortly be held a meeting of surgeons in this 

country These surgeons are preparing to advocate 

the calling of a world conference to consider the 
sterilization of the ten million German soldiers, and 
the segregation of their women, that when this gener- 
ation of German goes, civilized cities, states, and 
races may be rid of this awful cancer that must be 
cut clean out of the body of society.”*^ 

It was to this clergyman that Theodore Roosevelt 
referred when he said : “I would rather have Dr, Hillis 
as chaplain than any other man I know.'"’ 

: The Executive Secretary of the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches, after pointing out that “the war 


-The Twentieth Century Crusade, p'p. ^6, £ 7 , 59 . 
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i?as a crusade to save Christian civilization^” said 
that lie was “encouraged to engage in anti-pacifist 
activities.” He referred with enthusiasm to the fact 
that early in 1916 the clergy of New York City 
voted 190 to 25 in favour of armed preparedness and 
that two months before the United States entered 
the war 380 ministers of the city indorsed conscrip- 
tion. The president of the Federationj the venerable 
Nehemiah Boynton, said on April 4, 1918: “Our 
ministers are with the people in this great fight; and 
like the redeemed of the Lord in other relationships 
of life they are neither afraid nor ashamed to say so.” 
On this occasion Mr. Walter Laidlav/ referred with 
satisfaction to the fact that most of the ministers who 
opposed preparedness as late as May, 1916, were then 
supporting the war “as human, humane, and a 
crusade of the Kingdom of God.”'"^ 

The famous evangelist, Billy Sunday, began a 
prayer in the House of Representatives in January, 
19185 vrith these words: “Thou knowest, O Lord, 
that no nation so infamous, vile, greedy, sensuous, 
bloodthirsty ever disgraced the pages of History. 
Make bare thy mighty arm, O Lord, and smite the 
hungry, vrolfisli Hun, whose fangs drip with blood, 
and we will forever raise our voices in Thy praise.” 
The supplicant had the satisfaction of hearing his 
prayer applauded by the House.® 

Although nearly eleven years have passed since the 
close of the World War, the churches are still terribly 
entangled in the war system. Most Christians con- 

^Walter Laidlaw, editor, TJie Moral Aims of the War, pp. 4, 5, 51. 

'"Granville Hicks, The American Mercury, Februaryy9a7, ts. 138. 
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tiiiue to give tlieir active or tacit support to armed 
preparedness. If the United States should declare 
war to-morrow the great majority of church members 
would probably aid vigorously in the prosecution of 
the combat, although the number of conscieritious 
objectors would be incomparably larger than ever 
before. Christians by the thousand would enlist 
without any clear idea as to the real reasons why 
they are fighting. They would once more swallow the 
propaganda of misrepresentation and falsehood v/hich 
is always issued by governments in war time.^ The 
god of war would again supplant the universal 
Father of mankind. 

In spite of these facts, I am strongly convinced that 
it is entirely possible to disentangle the churches of the 
United States from the war system within the next few 
decades.^ But this will not be accomplished unless 
there is first of all a clear realization of the extent to 
which they are now involved and the significance of 
the existing relationship between organized religion 
and the forces that make for war. 

Perhaps the most effective way of revealing the 
dangerous tendencies in international affairs at the 
present time is to examine the causes of the World 
War, Fortunatety, the evidence now available is 
rather complete. The most authoritative work on this 
question is that of Professor Sidney B. Fay, Professor 

'See Artiiur Ponsonby, Falsehood in War Time; Harold Lassowell, 
Propaganda Technique in War Time. 

^The Second Study Conference of the Churches and World Peace, held 
at Coliimbus, Ohio, March 6-8, 1929, condemned war as sin and adopted 
an extraordinarily vigorous series of resolutions, copies of which may be 
secured fret; from the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d Street, 
Hew York City. 
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of European History at Smith Coiiege. His monumen- 
tal two volumes, The Origins of the World War^ are 
everywhere being acclaimed as the fairest and most 
comprehensive verdict of the historical scliolarsliip. 
The primary underlying causes of the conflict are 
eiiumerateci as follows: the system of secret alliances, 
militarism, nationalism, economic imperialism, and 
the newspaper press. The final conclusions reached by 
Professor Fay are summarized as follows: 

the forty years following the Franco-Prussian 
War, as we have seen, there developed a system 
of alliances which divided Europe into two hostile 
groups. This hostility was accentuated by the in- 
crease of armaments, economic rivalry, nationalist 
ambitions and antagonisms, and newspaper incite- 
ment. But it is very doubtful whether all these dan- 
gerous tendencies would have actually led to war, 
had it not been for the assassination of Franz Ferdi- 
nand. That was the factor which consolidated the 
elements of hostility and started the rapid and com- 
plicated succession of events which culminated in a 
World War, and for that factor Serbian nationalism 
was primarily responsible. 

“But the verdict of the Versailles Treaty that 
Germany and her allies were responsible for the War, 
in view of the evidence now available, is historically 
imsoimd. It should therefore be revised. . . - 

“Germany did not plot a European War, did not 
want one, and made genuine, though too belated, 
efforts to avert one. She was the victim of her alliance 
with Austria and of her own folly. Austria was her 
only dependable ally, Italy and Roumania having 
become nothing but allies in name. She could not 
throw her over, as otherwise she would stand isolated 
between Russia, where Pan-siavism and armaments 
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were growing stronger every year, and France^ where 
Alsace-Lorraine, Delcasse’s fail, and Agadir were not 
forgotten. Therefore, Bethmann felt bound to accede 
to Berchtold’s request for support and gave him a 
free hand to deal with Serbia; he also hoped and 
expected to ‘localize’ the Austro-Serbian conflict. . . . 

“'Germany’s geographical position between France 
and Russia and her inferiority in number of troops 
had made necessary the plan of crushing the French 
army quickly at first and then turning against Russia. 
This was only possible, in the opinion of her strate- 
gists, by marching through Belgium, as it was gener- 
ally anticipated by military men that she v/oiild do 
in case of a European War. ... 

“Russia was partly responsible for the Austro- 
Serbian conflict because of the frequent encourage- 
ment which she had given at Belgrade — that Serbian 
national imity would be ultimately achieved with 
.Russian assistance at Austrian expense. This had led 
the Belgrade Cabinet to hope for Russian support in 
case of a war with Austria, and the hope did not 
prove vain in July, 1914. .. . 

“Russia’s responsibility lay also in the secret 
preparatory military measures which she was making 
at the same time that she was carrying on diplomatic 
negotiations. These alarmed Germany and Austria. 
But it was primarily Russia’s genera! mobilization, 
made when German3?- was trying to bring Austria to a 
settlement, which precipitated the final catastrophe, 
causing German^/- to mobilize and declare war,”*'^ 

Modern war is caused primarily by the clash 
between economic and political forces. “ The growth 
of industrialism makes it impossible for nations to 

SVol. 2, pp. 552-558. 

^®See Dollars and IForld Peace, by Kirby Page, for a fuller masicerati’oH 
of this problem. 
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live apartj each being dependent upon other regions 
for raw materials and food, markets and fields of 
investment. Rivalry for control of the economic 
resources of the earth has grown keener and keener. 
This commercial and financial competition is carried 
on in an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility created 
by nationalism. Every nation emphasizes the iike- 
mindedness of its own citizens and stresses their clilFer-* 
eiices from other peoples. Almost every group regards 
itself as superior; the consequent idea of the inferiority 
of all others leads to fear, contempt, and enmity. 

The prevailing doctrine of national interest obli- 
gates a government to safeguard the lives, property, 
and interests of its citizens wherever jeopardized 
and by whatever means deemed necessary, thus 
leading to threats, intervention, occupation, and war. 
The dogma of national sovereignty prevents govern- 
ments from cooperating heartily in creating interna- 
tional agencies through which disputes between 
nations may be settled peaceably. The duelling 
concept which underlies the prevailing doctrine of 
national honour arouses dangerous emotions in times 
of crisis, while the interpretation of national patriot- 
ism which obligates citizens to support their govern- 
ment in ail controversies with other governments 
and to fight the duels of their country encourages 
aggressioii.^^ As a result of this combination, the 
great powers feel obliged to expend large sums upon 
armed preparedness, to erect economic barriers 
around their borders, and to control the political 


^For an illuminating discussion of this problem see Essays on Natwmh 
isM) by Garlton J. H. Hayes. 
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and economic life of mdustrially backward regions. 

During recent years the United States has become 
fiighly industrialized, with the result that our citizens 
are now vitally concerned with the problems of raw 
materiais, markets, and foreign investments. The 
total imports and exports of this country exceed 
nine billion dollars annually. Our foreign investments 
have risen from less than two billions to fifteen bib 
lions since 1913 and are increasing at the rate of 
from one to two billions annually. The United 
States now controls politically or dominates eco- 
nomically foreign territory embracing 911,012 square 
miles and inhabited by 21,756,000 people.^^ 

That the government should protect the lives and 
property of our citizens in other lands seems axio- 
matic to most Americans. Nowhere is the doctrine of 
national sovereignty more jealously safeguarded 
than by the Senate of the United States. The duelling 
concept of national honour is widely prevalent, and 
the right-or-v^rrong brand of patriotism is deeply in- 
trenched in our national life. Our chauvinistic press 
is not less bellicose than that of other countries. 
If this nation ever goes to war again it will not, in all 
probability, be for the purpose of repelling an actual 
invader but to protect our rights and interests and 
prestige against the inroads of some competing 
power. If the United States will take seriously the 
commitments of the Pact of Paris and cooperate 
vigorously in the creation of international agencies of 
justice, the probability of our shores being mmded is so 
remote as not to be within the realm of practical states- 


“See Parlter T. Moon, Imperialism and World Politics , p. 524. 
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rmnsMp. So far as this country is concemedj the fear 
of invasion is the creation of chauvinistic nationalism. 
Yet the whole superstructure of armed preparedness 
rests upon this false foundation. Why are the citizens 
of this nation spending upward of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually on the current expenses of the 
army and navy ? Why do we maintain a chemical war- 
fare branch of the army? Why have Federal appro- 
priations for military training in civil schools in- 
creased fifteenfoid during the past decade and a half 
and the number of students taking such courses 
increased fourfold during this period? Why are so^ 
many patriotic societies promoting preparedness 
campaigns ? Why do taxpayers endure the burden of 
armaments? Fear, fear of invasion if we should fall 
behind in the race of armaments. At least this is the 
explanation most often advanced. Citizens of the 
United States resent the idea that the British and 
Japanese fleets are the primary reasons why we do not 
invade those lands; nevertheless, multitudes of our 
countrymen insist that our foreign policy must be 
based on the assumption that Great Britain, Japan,, 
or some other nation would invade this country if 
they were not afraid of our navy and army. 

The war system, in which the churches are so- 
seriously entangled, emerges out of and is sustained 
by economic and political rivalries. That armaments 
constitute an irrational, ineffective, and suicidal 
method of seeking the settlement of complex inter- 
national problems is so obvious that there is no need 
to labour the point. Yet the fact remains that as long 
as the war system is perpetuated as a means of main- 
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tainieg security against attack, it will actually be 
used as an instrument of national policy. Indeed, 
the General Naval Board of the United States 
Government in a recent statement declares that naval 
policy “is 'based on and is designed to support 
national policies and national interests. The navy 
of the United States should he maintained in sullU 
dent strength to support its policies and its com- 
merce.’'’ Although we have disavowed any intention 
of v^raging war except in self-defense, the General 
Board has outlined a plan “to develop and to or- 
ganize the navy for operations in any part of either 
ocean. The only kind of war which the people of 
the United States are ever likely to be called upon 
to wage is the very kind that has been renounced in 
the Briand-Kellogg treaty. Because of the remote 
possibility that our shores may be invaded by a 
foreign foe, multitudes of Christians support the 
war system, with all its injustices and atrocities. 

Many volumes could easily be filled with post-war 
indorsements of armed preparedness and justification 
of war by Christian clergymen and laymen. Pacifism 
— ^the utter rejection of war and the supreme reliance 
upon good will functioning through appropriate 
international agencies of justice— is still abhorrent 
to many Christians. “The war system,” says one 
clergyman, “is a part of the government of the 
United States. Without it there is neither national 
security nor national honour. When you renounce 
any part of that system you are a rebel and to that 


“Statement released to the press by Secretary Wilbur on Nov.i 25 xgsS, 
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degree a traitor. . . . War is not unchristian. Some- 
times it is a Cliristian duty — a duty laid upon us by 
God and maud’ This same writer refers to pacifism 
as “quintessential absurdity. To foster such a code 
is to nurture a serpent in the very bosom of the 
nation.” A well-known Protestant bishop says; 

oldest son has for the past two jrears been at- 
tending a military training school, with my full ap- 
proval. I look upon it as part of his duty as a man 
and a Christian to be prepared to serve his country 
efficiently in time of need.” A Catholic bishop 
writes: “American Catholics will ever stand by the 
final decision of our Government, whether it be for or 
against war.” Another Protestant bishop says: “To 
take the position that one wit! never again sanction 
or participate in any v/ay, even though it may be a 
war against evil, is to my mind foolish and uncliris- 
dan.” Still another bishop declares: “I do not 
share the belief that all war is unchristian. ... I 
would be ashamed to be an American if my countiy 
had not taken its part in the late war.” One of the 
most beloved of all bishops has recorded the opinion 
that “but for war on Germany, the world ?rould 
now have been in Hell. There are, in my estimation. 
Just wars, where righteousness is at stake.” A promi- 
nent clergyman declares that the sentence, “We will 
never again sanction nor participate in any war,” is 
“treason — damnable treason — and no true American 
citizen should sign it.” 

An extreme illustration of the indorsement of 
war by clergymen is found in an article by the editor 
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M Grace and Truth, a Fundamentalist, publicatioiij for 
February, 19273 from which the following quotation 
is taken: 

‘"The same God Who condemns Ahimelecli for 
the murder of a handful of men, encourages and ap- 
plauds His chosen nation for the wholesale slaughter 
of multitudes of men, women, and children of an 
antagonistic nation. God does not give the individual 
man authority over the lives of his fellow men. 
God does give to a regularly constituted government 
authority to execute its criminals and slay its enemies. 
The Word of God unfailingly distinguishes between 
individual killing and national killing. . . . As King 
of Israel, David could send his armies into the field of 
battle and thousands of souls could be hurled into 
eternity vv^ith God’s approval. As King, David was 
the government. But as individual, David arranges 
for the death of one man, Uriah, and God charges 
him with murder, and brings upon him terrible 
chastening. National kilhng is approved by Scripture. 
Individual killing is designated murder in Scripture, 
and is repudiated by God. . . . The teaching of Jesus 
is a sweeping endorsement of national killing, and 
points to that awful hour when Jesus Himself shall 
bring a sword and establish Flis own government, 
fighting as He fought in ‘the day of battle/ slaying 
His enemies with deadly slaughter, until the blood 
shall come out of the winepress of His wrath unto 
the horses’ bridles for one thousand and six hundred 
furlongs. ... Yes, a Christian should bear arms in 
obedience to the command of the ruler, for the ruler . 
is authorized of God to bear the sword, hence may 
delegate any of his citizens to represent the govern- 
ment in its military or naval operations. Yes, a 
Christian, when acting as the defender of the govern- 
ment, may slay the- enemy and not be guilty of mur** 
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der^ for lie is personifying the higher power whicli 
bears the svvord by divine ordinance. In the light of 
God's Words Christians not only may fight, but 
Christians should fight when ordered to do so by the 
authorities of his nation.'' 

The available evidence is irrefutable: many 
Christian ecclesiastics and institutions are still 
upholding and blessing the war system although it is 
well known that modern war is caused by conflicting 
economic and political interests and that meOa, 
women, and children, guilty and innocent, are 
slaughtered indiscriminately. ^ change in attitude is 
rapidly taking place but much energy will be requited 
before the churches can be persuaded to cut loose entirely 
from the war system, 

2. Capital Punishment 

Capital punishment by the state is founded upon 
the ancient principle of an eye for an eye which Jesus 
repudiated. Surely there is no place in God’s Home 
for hanging or asphyxiation: yet many Christians 
vigorously uphold the death penalty for criminals 
adjudged guilty of murder and other serious crimes. 
Forty of the states of the Union retain the death 
penalty on their statute books.^^ The two arguments 
used most often as a justification of capital punish- 
ment a, re these: justice demands that the life of a 
murderer be forfeited; and second, the execution of 
criminals found guilty of the most serious offenses is 

“The_eight yates which have abolished capital punishment are: Kan*- 
sail, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode island, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 
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necessary as a warning to other wrongdoers. A life 
for a life may be Justice according to the laws of 
marij but this practice violates Jesus’ gospel of love. 
That capital punishment is a real deterrent to crime 
is denied by many competent authorities. If the 
spectacle of a criminal being led to the scaffold is 
such an effective warning to other potential criminals^ 
why not give maximum publicity to the hanging or 
electrocution of the victim? The actual procedure? 
however, is to execute the death sentence in secret? 
with only a few witnesses present. The experience of 
society invalidates the deterrent theory. 

Many indorsements of capital punishment by 
members of the Christian church could easily be 
assembled. The House of Deputies of the Episcopal 
General Convention recently tabled a resolution con- 
demning capital punishment. The question of the 
death penalty is rarely discussed in ecclesiastical 
assemblies and only at rare intervals is this practice 
condemned. Statements similar to the following ap- 
pear frequently and are unchallenged by most 
Christians: ‘‘The murderer has forfeited his life in 
the taking of the life of another. Let the punishment 
lit the crime and prove a warning to all malefactors.” 
“We must terrorize the criminals as they are at- 
tempting to terrorize us.” “It is the finality of the 
death penalty which instils fear into the heart of 
every murderer, and it is this fear of punishment 
which protects society. I believe society should have 
no hesitation in springing the trap every time the 
noose can be put around a murderer’s neck.” 

.:„„Christmas is supposed to be a memorial , to „ the 
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Great Teacher who practised returning good for evil 
and who incarnated the principle of manifesting love 
toward enemies, yet we read in an American news™ 
paper: Uncle Sam is going to make sure beyond a 
doubt that your Christmas mail will be delivered 
this year without a chance of its being stolen. lie 
has put the marines on the job to take uncertainty 
out of the matter. . . . They have orders to shoot; to 
killj and if there is any doubt shoot first and ask 
questions afteiward.” Some months ago an Associated 
Press dispatch read: ‘^Richard Evans, aged 19, paid 
with his life to-day for the murder of a Chicago 
policeman. He was hanged at the Cook County jail 
at 7:10 o’clock.*’ And yet the President of the 
United States recently declared: ^*One of our chief 
characteristics is a profound reverence for human- 

ity.T 

The famous Sacco-Vanzetti trial brought the ques- 
tion of capital punishment into the very forefront of 
public discussion. Many Christians were prominent 
in the effort to prevent the execution of these men, 
but a vastly larger number of Christian ministers and 
laymen believed that the convicted anarchists should 
be electrocuted, although many competent authorities 
seriously questioned their guilt and presented evi- 
dence that they had not received a fair trial Wher- 
ever groups of pious and learned men and women, 
were gathered together during the crisis of this cele- 
brated case one could hear impassioned demands 
for the execution of the prisoners. I have reason to 
remember a sermon against capital punishment -wliicli 
I preached in a mid-Western city a few days before 
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Sacco and Vanzetti were electrocuted. Many of the 
most earnest Christians in the congregation were 
highly indignant that a plea against the execution 
of ‘'‘dangerous and subversive” persons should be 
made from the pulpit of their church. For days these 
religious people gave vent to their feelings of resent- 
ment against those who sought to abolish the death 
penalty. 

Since I am limiting myself in this chapter to an 
emphasis upon the contrasts between contemporane- 
ous Christianity and the religion of Jesus, I shall 
not enter into a discussion of the causes and cure of 
crime. Fortunately, several satisfactory treatments 
of this problem are available.^® The evidence seems to 
■ validate my thesis that the attitude of many Chris- 
tians toward capital punishment constitutes a serious 
violation of the spirit and teaching of Jesus. 

3. Racial Discrimination and Lynching 

In word and deed Jesus transcended racial barriers. 
Citizen of a narrow and bigoted commimity, he 
shocked his contemporaries by mingling freely with 
“outcasts” and “inferiors” of other races and by 
choosing an alien Samaritan as the hero of one 
of his most significant parables. The attitude of most 
wdiite Christians in the United States to-day toward 
the other races is much nearer to that of the scandal- 
ized Jews of old Jerusalem than to the practices of 


Roy Calvert, Capital Punishment in the Twentieth Century; 
Harry .Elmer Barnes, The Repression of Crime; Clarence Darrow, Crime, 
Its Causes and Treatment; John L. Gillin, CntMtno/ogy and Penology, 
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the carpenter of Nazareth. That -men of all races are 
brothers and should treat each other as mesiibers of a 
common family is accepted as a theory but not as a 
standard of daily conduct. Negroes^ Orientals;, Jews, 
and many other racial groups are treated as inferiors 
and subjected to numerous discrimination by many 
Nordic Christians in this country. The race problem 
is not a sectional one but usually varies in acuteness 
in proportion to the number of a given racial minor- 
ity. 

Throughout the South the inferiority of the Negro 
is regarded as axiomatic, although much kindness 
and benevolence is shown toward him as long as lie 
will **stay in liis place.’"' But all talk of political 
and social equality is severely frowned upon. The 
extreme attitude toward black peoples is presented 
in the following* extracts from a book written by a 
Vanderbilt University man, who, after spending 
three years in graduate study at the University of 
Chicago, travelled for six years in Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and Sooth America, 
and published in 1923 by the White American 
Society : 

‘^lie white race has founded all civilizations. . . . 
The Negro has not had, and cannot have, a part in 
progressive civilization. . . . That the coloured races 
do not originate is the most solemn fact of human 
history, the only fact that bodes ill for the future. 
... A race devoid of creative genius is an unfit type so 
far as progress in civilization is concerned. . , « 
Civilization has never survived intimate and pro- 
longed contact with coloured races If we do remove 

the Negro, our civilization is to increase, and our 
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future belongs to God. . . . The white man is the sun 
that lights the world; the lustre of other races is but 
reflected gloi*y. The white man is in fact what the 
negrophilist is in theory — the voice of the Almighty 
upon earth. 

The position of the Ku Kliix Klaii on this question 
has been stated by H. W. Evans, the Imperial Wiz- 
ard, in these words; “'The Negro is not a menace to 
Americanism in the sense that the Jew or Roman 
Catholic is a menace. He is not actually hostile 
to it. He is simply racially incapable of understand- 
ing, sharing in, or contributing to Americanism/”^'^ 

Discrimination against Negroes is widely prevalent 
throughout the country. In the South segregation is 
carried to an extreme in separate schools, churches, 
railway coaches, residential districts, etc. As the 
number of Negroes in northern communities increase 
there is a marked tendency toward segregation. 
Negroes moving into white communities are often 
subjected to insult, persecution, and occasional 
violence.^® White Christians and black Christians 
are not permitted to worship together in many sec- 
tions of the South. Even when they meet in the same 
building the Negroes are as a rule segregated by 
themselves, usually in the gallery. Negro delegates to 
national religious conventions have often been re- 
fused accommodations with white delegates in 

Ernest Sevier Cox, White American, pp. 23, 27, 237, 243, 299, jco, 376. 

The Klan of Tomorrow, p. 14, 

^“For numerous iilustrations of discrimination — civic, cdutetiona!, 
economic, and social — ste Black America, by Scott Nearing; anfl And IVho 
Is My Neighbor? published by the. Inquiry, 129 East 5 2d Street. Nev? 
York City. 
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hotels and restaurants. On at least one occasion Negro 
bishops were not permitted to eat with their white 
colleagues. No v^rhite man can fully comprehend the 
degree of suffering borne by a sensitive NegrOj sub- 
jected as lie is in every realm of life to handicaps and 
insults. 

Violence between Negroes and whites is of frequent 
occurrence. Numerous cases of atrocious assaults on 
white women by Negro men are on record. On the 
other hand, assaults on Negro women by white men 
are probably even more numerous. Moreover, the 
treatment accorded Negro criminals has frequently 
been extremely barbarous and inhuman. Lynching 
and mob violence in this country constitute a na- 
tional disgrace. From 1885 to 1925 a total of 4,200 
persons were lynched in the United States, of whom 
3,182 were Negroes. This is an average of two per 
week for 41 years! Fortunately, the number of lynch- 
iiigs has declined rapidly in recent years. In 1928 the 
number was only eleven. Only eleven I 

The degree of ferocity manifested by white lynch- 
ing mobs can be surpassed only by searching the 
annals of savagery. Persons who under normal 
circumstances are law-abiding and even tender- 
hearted citizens exhibit maniacal fury when under 
the sway of mob passion. Incredible scenes are 
described by eyewitnesses of lynching bees and 
race, riots. Some years ago Mr. Ray Staiinard Baker 

'■^^See. Black America, section 19; also The Law vs. the Moh, a leaflet is- 
sued by the Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 221! St., New York 
York City; also Thirty Years of Lynching hi the United States, published 
by the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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made a. study of several communities in wliich 
lynchings had occurred. Concerning the burning of 
two Negroesj who had killed a white man^ assaulted 
and killed his w^ifej and burned three children to 
deaths in Statesboro, Georgia, Mr. Baker wrote: 

'‘‘Men were sent into town for kerosene oil and 
chains, and finally the Negroes were bound to an old 
stump, fagots were heaped around them, and each 
-wzs drenched with oil. Then the crowd stood back 
accommodatingly, while a photographer, standing 
there in the bright sunshine, took pictures of the 
chained Negroes. Citizens crowded up behind the 
stump and got their faces into the photograph. 
When the fagots were lighted, the crowd ^relied 
wildly. . . . And when it W'as all over, they begattj in 
common with all mobs, to fight for souvenirs. 

A member of a mob at Huntsville, Alabama, cut 
olF the little fingers of a Negro victim as souvenir.?. 

Near Waco, Texas, a young Negro man assaulted 
and murdered a white w^oman. He was captured and 
burned to death in the presence of nearly ten thou* 
sand people. An eyewitness describes the scene: 

‘‘The mob ripped the boy’s clothes off. . . . Some- 
one cut his ear off; someone else unsexed him. ... 
He was lowered into the fire several times by means 
of a chain around his neck. . . . About a quarter past 
one a fiend got the torso, lassoed it, hung a rope over 
the pummel of a saddle, and dragged it around through 
the streets of Waco. 


IF hat Is a Lynching? in McCluf/s Magazine, January, 1905, PP-- 
299-3x4. 

“^Supplement to the Cwu, July, 1916. 
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An Associated Press dispatch on May 5^ 1927^ 
described a lynching in Little Rock in these v^/ords : 

^'Tlie mohj together with posses of officers, _ pursued 
Caiter into a forest and captured him. The mob, 
Rumbering se¥eral hundred persons, then took charge 
of the Negro, hanged him from a telephone pole, 
riddled the body with bullets, cut it down and tied it 
behind an automobile, which dragged it through the 
priiicipai business thoroughfares. It was later satu*" 
rated with gasoline and burned in a street bordering on 
the Negro section.” 

Lynching and mob violence are not confined to 
the South but occur in all sections of the country^ 
Among the most liagrant cases on record are the riots 
ill East St. Louis, Chicago, Omaha, and Washington. 
In July, 1919, a race war broke out in East St, Louis^ 
a city ill, Illinois just across the river from St. Louis. 
The following account of events is taken from 
Current Opinion: 

^‘Then hell broke loose. For the greater part of 
thirty-six hours, Negroes were hunted tiiroiigli the 
streets like wild animals. A black skin became a death 
warrant. Man after man, with hands upraised, pleac!- 
ing for his life, was surrounded by groups of men who 
had never seen him before and who knew nothing 
about him except that he was black, and stoned to 
death. . . » An aged Negro, tottering from weakness, 
was seized and hanged to a pole. Three million dol- 
lars’ worth of property was destroyed.” 

A writer in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch said: do 

not believe that Moslem fanaticism or Prussian 
frightfulness could perpetrate murders of more 
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deliberate brutality than- those, which I saw com- 
mittedy in daylight, by citizens of the State of 
Abraham Lincoln/^®- 

The casualties of the Chicago race riots of 1919 
were: 38 persons hilled, 537 injured, and 1,000 
rendered homeless. For four da3^s anarchy and vio- 
lence prevailed throughout large sections of the city."'* 
In describing the situation, Professor Graham Taylor 
wrote: 

“Armed men of either colour dashed through the 
district in automobiles and beyond, firing as the}/- 
Hew. Two white men, wounded while shooting up the 
district, were found to carry official badges, one being 
thus identified as in the United States civil service 
and the other as a Chicago policeman. White men 
firing a machine gun from a truck were killed. White 
and jNegro policeman were in turn attacked and badly 
beaten by mobs of the opposite colour. The torch 
followed attacks upon Negro stores and dwellings, 
scores of which -were set on fire. . . . Acolourec! soldier 
wearing a wound stripe on his sleeve was beaten to 
death while limping along one of the main streets.’*®'^ 

Some years ago a group of one hundred prominent 
citizens, including ex-President Taft, Eliliii Root, 
CharleS'W. Eliot, and Charles E. Hughes, signed an 
“Address to the Nation” on mob violence, in wliicli 
they said: “Rarely are the members of a mob sought 
o’lit and prosecuted even when they have participated 
in murder, undisguised and in full daylight, and only 

"'Current Opinion, 1^17, 

"*See The Negro in Chicago, pp. l"53. 

’ •'* The Survey, August 9, 1919, p. 696. 
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ill few isolated cases has any lyncher ever been pun- 
isliedf In a public meeting in New York City ex- 
President Roosevelt denounced mob violence as an 
appalling outbreak of savagery.’* 

There is no doubt that a dangerous tension exists 
ill many communities between whites and blacks. 
As Negroes become better educated they become 
more sensitive and resentful against being treated 
as inferiors. They are certainly becoming more race 
conscious and are acting with more solidarity. They 
now have four hundred publications devoted to their 
interest. Nearly eight thousand coloured college 
graduates are giving leadership to their various 
movements. ^‘No sane observer,” says Alain Locke, 
in The New Negro, that truly remarkable anthology 
of Negro achievements, ‘'however sympathetic to 
the new trend, would contend that the great masses 
are articulate as yet, but they stir, they move, they 
are more than physically restless. . . . Only the 
steadying and sobering effect of a truly characteristic 
gentleness of spirit prevents the rapid rise of a 
definite cynicism and counter-hate and a defiant 
superiority feeling. . . . Whether it actually brings into 
being new Armadas of conflict or argosies of cultural 
exchange and enlightenment can only be decided by 
the attitude of the dominant races in an era of critical 
change. 

The situation is made even more dangerous by 
reason of the fact that as Negroes become more ag- 
gressive in demanding justice, many white people 

s* The Smey, August 2, 1919, p. 675. 

»Pp. 7, 13, 14. 
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become more alarmed and more determined to keep 
them ‘ 'ill their places.” Since the migration north” 
ward has now reached huge proportions^ the problem 
has become a truly national one. 

It would obviousl_y be unfair to blame white 
Christians for all the injustice and cruelty inflicted 
upon Negroes. But in two ways they are responsible 
for much of the misery endured by black people: 
first, many white Christians hold the extreme atti- 
tude toward the inferiority of Negroes and support 
discriminatory measures; and, second, by silence, 
evasion, and neglect they permit unjust measures to 
be perpetuated. The membership of the Ku Kliix 
Klan includes a large portion of Protestant church 
members, and many of the officers and organizers are 
Protestant ministers. “The idealism of the Klan,” 
says Imperial Wizard Evans, “is contained, in its 
entirety, in the teaching of Jesus. Of this idealism it 
may be said that Christ is all and in all. . . , On bended 
knee, ^neath the uplifted Fiery Cross, every Klans- 
man is consecrated and admonished to consecrate 
himself. Ail his Klavern training is in the light of the 
Cross. And if he acquires the Klan Vision, his daily 
walk will be in the light of the Cross. 

Fortunately, the Klan is losing ground rapidly. 
Influential groups of Southern Christians are sue™ 
cessMl}!^ combating intolerance and are pleading for 
better understanding and more equitable relations 
between the races. The interracial committees deserve 
praise and gratitude for the vigour and effectiveness of 


. Th Klan of Twmvfow^ by H. W. Evans, pp. 26, 27. 
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their activities Bot after all these gams have been 
takeii into account the relations between the races 
in the United States are still appallingly bad. In the 
South the Negroes are victimized in a thousand 
ways; on the Pacific Coast the Orientals are subjected 
to iiomeroiis discriminations and insults; everywhere 
Jews and the newer immigrants are treated with 
scorn and contempt. The great majority of native- 
born white Protestants in the United States have 
failed to follow the example of Jesus in treating mem- 
bers of at! races as kinsmen and members of a com- 
mon household. 

4. Economic Injustice and Strife 

, Many of the worst iniquities of modern times are 
found ill the realm of industry. We must, therefore, 
now examine the prevailing system of producing and 
distributing the material goods and phji'sica! services 
necessary to abundant life. There are three ways of 
evaluating any institution. In the first place, it may 
be compared or contrasted with an earlier stage or a 
previous practice. By this test slavery, for example, 
represented progress. It was certainly more humane 
to enslave captives than to kill them. A second 
method was to compare the lot of the slaves in 
America with the condition of savages in the Jungles 
or that of the slum dwellers of New York or London. 
Many slave owners settled back comfortably and 

”'’FuH inforiuation concerning tlie work of the interracial coniraittee 
jnay be securcti from the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ, 10 $ 
East 22d St., New York City. 
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complacently because they were coovinced that the 
slaws were better off than the natives of Africa oi* 
the free wage earners of urban cominuiiities. A 
thirc! test, however, was applied to slavery when it 
was examined in the light of an ideal. The abolition- 
ists maintained that even if it be admitted that en» 
slavement was preferable to slaughter and that the 
inhabitants of other regions were more afflicted, 
nevertheless, slavery was wrong and ought to be 
abolished. 

The present economic order may similarly be 
evaluated. The first and second methods lead to an 
optimistic conclusion. The people of the United States 
are incomparably better off in terms of material com- 
forts than were the people of any previous generation or 
are the citizens of other countries at the present tirneP 
■ Judged by past ages or compared with the living 
conditions now prevalent in Asia or Europe, we have 
abundant reason to be enthusiastic over the existing 
industrial system. The result is that complacency is 
widespread throughout the land. The purpose of this 
section, however, is to apply the third test to capi- 
talism. How does it appear when examined in the 
light of the religion of Jesus.? 

Self-interest, competition, and profits are the 
corner stones of the present economic ordet ."” Ever 
since the early days of the industrial revolution it 
has been generally assumed that the most effective 
way for society to get the required goods produced 

See This Economic Worlds by Thos. N. Carver and Huf'h W, Le;;ter. 

3«See Our Economic Morality and the Ethic of Jesus, l>y Harry F. Ward, 
r for an iilutrunating analysis of the present social order. 
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and tlie necessary services- rendered is to permit every 
man to follow his own self-interest. It has also been 
assumed that individuals would recognize the wisdom 
of putting limits to their own greedy and that, there- 
fore, enlightened self-interest would lead to the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number. Competition 
has long been exalted as the most efficient basis of 
production and distribution. Monopoly has been 
regarded as socially perilous, and strenuous efforts 
have been put forth to maintain free competition. 

Profits differ in nature from wages and salaries. 
This is the way the system operates: a man invests 
his savings or borrowed capital in a given enterprise^ 
and then purchases raw materials, pays wages and 
salaries to his empio^rees, defrays all other operating ■ 
expenses, pa^ys interest and sets aside certain sums 
for depreciation — the amount left after at! these 
items are deducted from the total income .derived 
from the business being his profit. Thus employers 
are arrayed against employers, and as a class they 
are pitted against the workers on the one hand and 
against the consumers on the other; while the workers 
struggle vritli each other and also with employers 
and consumers. The prevailing industrial system, 
based upon the competitive struggle for personal 
gain, has produced four conspicuously distressing 
results, 

1. It has led to vast disparity in privilege between 
the most successful and the least fortunate members 
of society. The relatively few at the top possess far 
more of this world’s goods than they can use, while 
at the bottom are multitudes who fail to secure an 
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adequate supply even of the necessities of life. The 
poor are not getting poorer but the rich are getting 
richer at such a rapid pace- that the chasm between 
the two groups is becoming wider. This state of af- 
fairs cannot be reconciled with the religion of Jesus. 
When the Family of God on earth becomes a reality 
the strong and successful kinsmen will share more 
equitably with the weak and unfortunate members 
of the household. Extreme luxury for some while 
many dwell in poverty is a denial of the family spirit. 

There are now 24,000 millionaires in the United 
States, according to an estimate made by Mr. Carl 
Snyder of the Federal Reserve Board. Another 
estimate places the number at 14,000. In 1925 the 
number of persons reporting an income in excels of 
1,000,000 was 9,560. The families in the privileged 
group have vastly more comforts and luxuries than 
they need. 

An examination of income tax returns reveals the 
fact, however, that the number of persons in the 
higher brackets is exceedingly small. The latest 
returns available in the 1928 issue of the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States are for the year 1925. 
In thatyear all single persons with an annual incomeof 
^1,500 and all married who received ^2,500 were re- 
quired, to hie returns. And although the 1920 census 
places the number of persons gainfully employed in 
excess of 41 millions, only 4,171,051 persons liled any 
income tax return whatever in 1925. When we reca.II 
that in 1920 there w’ere in this country nearly 30 mil- 
lion male workers over 20 years of age, these figures 
^ become even more startling. Of these 30 million men 
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only 8305670— less than one out of 36 — reported an 
income as high as ^5,000 in 1925^ and only 3275018 
over ^lOjOOO.^^ 

The reasons for these low returns are revealed 
when wage and salary schedules are examined. 
Those citizens who grow ecstatic over the prevailing 
prosperity in the United States should be compelled 
to read and digest the contents of the two publica- 
tions recently issued by the National ■ Industrial 
Conference Board,®- In order to grasp the significance 
of these studies it must be remembered that they 
were prepared by a research organization which is 
sponsored by a large group of manufacturers and 
therefore should not be regarded as radical” or 
subversive.” One of them deals with the cost of 
living in twelve industrial cities? the other with wages 
in eight states, 

I The average annua! cost of maintaining a fair 
American standard of living for husband, wife? and 
two children under fourteen? not three as in some- 
former budgets? was estimated from 1,441 .96 to 
.^i? 659.84. In only three cities was the figure under 
^1,500? while the average for the twelve was 
^1,556,32, Any reader mull readity believe that these 
arci minimum figures when he tries to imagine how 
he could maintain a family of four on these amounts. 

Skilled and semi-skilled workers, v/Iieii regularly 
.employed, receive more than enough to meet these 
minimum budgets? although the margin is not as 

^Siatistical Abstract of the United States, xgzS, p. iSo. 

The Economic Status^ of the Wage Earner in New York and Other 
States; and The Cost of Living in Twelve Industrial Cities. 
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great as is commonly supposed, ■ Sixty per cent, of 
milling machine operators in six of the eight states^ 
for example, received less than ^1,511 if they lost 
no time whatever. But it is among common labourers 
that the rates are appallingly low. The average for 
men in the eight states, was as follows; over 63 per 
cent, received less than ^1,053 if tliey worked 
regularly throughout the year; while less than 3 per 
cent, received more than ^1,282. More than 21 per 
cent, of the women received less than ^595, while Sz 
per cent, received less than ^824 for a whole year’s 
work. Ail of the above rates are calculated at eight 
hours per day, with Saturday afternoon off, fifty- 
two weeks per year. Enforced unemployment must 
be taken into account when calculating the adequacy 
of wages . 

The average hourly earnings for all employees in 
the cotton manufacturing industry of the United 
States in 1928 were. 32.4 cents, and the average full- 
time earnings per week amounted to 1^17,30. This as- 
tounding fact was taken from a recent report made 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistic.^? 
after an investigation of the wages of 49,861 males 
and 38,145 females in 158 representative cotton mills 
in eleven states. If a worker is employed steadily 
throughout the year at the average rate his annua! 
earnings are just a few cents less than ;^S900. A con- 
siderable percentage necessarily falls far short of the 
average. If we examine the wages of men and women 
separately, we find that the average annual earnings 
for men varied from ^758.16 in the state wdtii the 
lowest rates to ^1,275,04 in the highest state. Average 
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aiiiiiial eamings for ' women- -ran. from ^617.76 to 
^15056.12. 

According to an estimate by President Kenyon L. 
Butterfieldj, between- 1910 and 1925 the amount 
of mortgage debts on owner-operated farms increased 
from ^isysdjQOOjOoo to ^4,517,000,000; and tlie ratio 
of debt to value from 27.3 per cent, to 41.9; per cent. 
The total debt of American farmers to-day, both 
mortgage and personal, is probably between 
^11,000,000,000 and ^12,000,000,000. The farmer;, 
moreover, has had for several years to pay interest 
and principal with an income that has had a pur- 
chasing power of about 80, compared with 1 910-14. 
In 1924-25 it took 30 per cent, of the cash income of 
owner-operators to pay interest on their debts,” 

An extraordinarily significant summary of average 
earnings in the United States for 1928 has recently 
been released by the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, an authoritative scientific body, which 
numbers among its directors Thomas W. Lamont, of 
J, P. Morgan & Company; George E. Roberts of 
the American Bankers Association; Professors John 
R. Commons, Allyti Y. Young, Edwin F. Gay, and 
L. C. Marshall. This special study was prepared by 
Professor Willford I. King, whose previous researches 
in this field have earned for him an enviable repiita.-. 
tioii as a highly qualified and trustworthy statistician. 

The “ average earnings per wage worker for those 
constantly on the pay roil in three industries” in 1928 
were estimated as follows : factory operatives, ^1,240; 
railway trainmen, ^2,404; other railway wage work- 
ers, .^1,315; agricultural labourers, ^636. In terms of 
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“dollars having purchasing' power equal to that of 
19135” the average earnings for 1928 were: factory 
operatives, ^733; railway trainmen, 1,414; other 
railway wage workers, ^774; agricultural labourers, 

. %56» On a comparative basis these earnings rep- 
resent a substantial gain during the past two dec- 
ades. Nevertheless, the evidence is cumulative and 
inescapable that vast numbers of workers in this 
favoured land are unable to support a family in de- 
cency and reasonable comfort. 

Half of all the heads of families in the United 
States earn less than ^1,500 per year, while many 
millions fall below ^i,200 annually. In many of these 
households severe privation is avoided by supple- 
mentary income derived from the labour of other 
members of the family, multitudes of women and 
children having been driven into shops and factories. 
But in several million American homes tlie total an- 
nual income is utterly inadequate to provide the 
iiecessiiies and decencies of life. The result is malnu- 
trition and disease from lack of proper food ; wretched 
housing conditions with the consequent lack of 
privacy and attractiveness, leading to immorality 
and domestic discord; mental and cultural destitu- 
tion; inadequate recreational facilities; and the 
increase of crime as a result of all these factors. And 
yet we find in the same communities a small percent- 
age of persons who live in extreme luxury, gratifying 
every physical desire, spending enough on some new 
toy to remove a neighbouring family from desolation, 
-and wasting on superEuities sufficient to provide the 
physical basis for the good life in a himdred house- 
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holds. Many Christians see no. contradiction between 
their own luxurious living and the example of their 
Lord. 

Early in 1929? in a letter addressed to the editor 
of The Western Mail and South Wales NewSy of Car- 
cliffs WaleSj James J. Davis, United States Secretary 
of Labor, said: “Here and there has been for many 
years in Europe, and especially since the Great War, 
an impression that ail Americans are wealthy and 
that poverty among us is conspicuous only through 
its absence. I wish, indeed, that the popular Euro- 
pean impression were a true one, but no foreign im- 
pression of us has ever been more false. ... I admit 
that the American worker is better off than the 
worker of any other couiitiy in the world. But the 
American worker is not dwelling in Utopia. No 
country can be considered Utopian when 86% of its 
people are 

2. The prevailing economic system leads to the 
concentration of almost illimitable power in the 
liaiids of the few. In an industrial civilization money 
is power, power over life and destiny. Under the high 
degree of specialization necessitated by mass produc- 
tion, the worker no longer produces his own food or 
makes his own clothing. He must buy the necessary 
goods and services, and this requires money. Since 
he does not, as a rule, own his tools, he must seek 
employment in a factory or mine.. Hence his liveli- 
hood is dependent upon a job over which he has only 
the most feeble control. 


'^^Qsjoted in The Literary Digest^ February 16, 1919, 
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The modem corporation is ' an effective device for 
concentrating the control of bosiiiess and incluEitry. 
This fact is frequently overlooked by persons who 
cal! attention to the. decentralization in ownership 
of our corporations. Some of the largest corporations 
have more than 450j0CX) .stockholders. In theory^ 
/corporations are controlled by the stockholders, but 
in fact they are controlled by small boards of direc- 
tors. Only a negligible percentage of the stockholders 
ever votes or participates in any way in the deter- 
mination of the policies of the company. The animal 
meetings of even the largest concerns are rarely at- 
tended by more than a hundred persons. The dozen 
men who act as directors of . the United ' States Steel 
Corporation, for example, not only control their own 
funds, but also control the policies of this two-biliion" 
dollar company. The rapid growth of the practice of 
selling stock to employees is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but its significance has been greatly over- 
emphasized. As a matter of fact, the total stock 
owned by all employees in this country is less than 
three per cent, of the outstanding stock of the various 
companies in which they have invested. 

Corporations are becoming more and more gigantic 
in size. We now have a dozen concerns with assets of 
a billion dollars each and many others that mount 
into the hundred-million-dollar class. The tendency 
Jill along the line is in the direction of concentration. 
Chain stores are dominating the field of retail dis- 
tribution and are gaining ground rapidly. Distribu- 
tion is being Fordized.' The small producer and the 
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small distributor alike are being engulfed by the 
onward sweep of consolidation. 

By means of interlocking directorates the same 
group of men are able to control many corporations. 
Some of the most powerful individuals are directors 
of more than one hundred dilFerent companies. A 
few years ago the fact was brought out in an official 
inquiry that a group of twelve men was represented 
in the control of corporations having assets of more 
than ten billions. 

Employers’ Associations are increasing in number 
and influence. There are now more than two thousand 
such organizations throughout the country. Out of 
their conferences are coming numerous agreements. 
The more powerful financiers and industrialists dom- 
inate these trade groups. 

Banks are playing an increasingly important role 
in our industrial commercial and agricultural life. 
The capita! funds of our state and national banks ex- 
ceed seven billion dollars, while the total resources 
exceed sixty-eight billions. Four of the largest banks 
in the country each have total resources of about a 
billion dollars. The persons who control the policies 
of these banks exercise a' simply incalculable in- 
fluence. Banks everywhere are consolidating, and the 
control is passing into fewer and fewer hands. One 
New York bank represents the merger of 38 financial 
institutions. There are 524 , fewer banks in the 
United States now than there were eight years ago. 
Some time ago, when consolidation had not proceeded 
so far awS it now has, it was discovered in an official 
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inquiry that 6 large banks controlled corporations 
employing ■ 785,499 workers. Twelve New York 
banks bold 267 directorates in 92 of the leading rail- 
roads of the country. ^ 

' The ' trend toward concentration of control of 
industry and finance in this country is unmistakable, 
A recent writer in the conservative Washington 
said : ‘'A single group of not more than 20,cx)0 busi- 
ness men is in charge of American prosperity to-day. 
These men are directors and officers of dominant cor- 
porations in many lines of industry. They manage the 
affairs of about 1,200 out of more than 400,000 cor- 
porations doing business in America at the present 
time. The stockholders of those 1,200 corporations 
will receive in dividends hal!- of the net profits of ; 
American business, incorporated, in 1926.” These 
1,200 corporations are owned by 3,000,000 stock- 
holders but are controlled by 12,000 directors and 
S5OOO active chief officers. 

^ ■ These 20,000 bankers and business men — or, even 

■ if we multiply the figure by ten, the total will still 
represent an infinitesimal fraction of the population 

- of the United States— -not only dominate inclustry, 

■■ commerce, and finance, they exercise enormous jii- 

■ fluence in the determination of our social and political 

■ policies. One has only to stay in Washington or any 

■ state capital for a short time to discover their power. 
To be successful in politics is an expensive under- 

' takings and few poor men rise to high office unless 
they are backed by men of wealth or moneyed iii» 
terests, although there are, of course, notable ex- 
ceptions. The big business interests have been more 
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completely in control of the government at Wasli» 
ingtoii during the past eight years than at any time 
ill oiir history. 

The press of the country is dominated- by rich men. 
All increasing amount of capital is required to oper- 
ate newspapers and magazines. The initial invest- 
ment necessary for the founding of a great daily 
paper runs into millions. Men of wealth also exercise 
control over education to a degree wholly out of 
proportion to their number. All along the line their 
power is felt — in local schools, colleges, universities, 
and graduate institutions. In churches and other 
religious organizations their influence is very great. 
.Controlling the means of forming public opinion to 
the extent that they do, it is not surprising that they 
are becoming increasingly powerful and more and 
more deeply intrenched. 

Can benevolent autocrats be trusted to do the 
right thing for the groups dependent upon them? 
Yes and no. Kind-hearted kings are among the 
world’s benefactors. Men of great wealth and power 
have frequently rendered conspicuous public service. 
But can you rely on the benevolence of autocrats? 
No, for many reasons. Among the wieiders of arbi- 
trary power are some individuals of selfish and callous 
dispositions. Moreover, even the kindest of autocrats 
may be — and frequently is — blind. History is filled 
with illustrations of the inability of good people to 
realize the consequences of their attitudes and prac- 
tices. For centuries men of great compassion and deep 
' piety owned human beings as chattels and defended 
the institution of slavery as being of divine origin. 
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Ecclesiastics, -with clear consciences, long iised iii- 
striiments . of torture in dealing with unbelievers. 
Cotton' Matlier interrupted his long periods of prayer 
to participate in the persecution of witches. Auto- 
crats may be cruel; they are quite likely to he blind. 

Especially is it true that men cannot be trusted 
■with arbitrary power when their own interests are at 
stake. Many of the British employers who formerly 
worked little children for twelve and fourteen hours 
per day in dangerous and unsanitary factories tvere 
pillars of the church. These same highly respected 
citizens caused women and girls to engage in heavy 
laboiir in the coal mines along with debauched and 
half-nude men. Conscientious but blind employers 
■ have always been among the most bitter opponents 
of reform measures. 

A recent illustration of the menace of arbitrary 
power is found in the attitudes and practices of 
Judge E, H. Gary, chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation. After a long interview wdtii this 
most powerful- of American industrialists several 
years ago, I became convinced as to his sincerity, 
kindness — and blindness. For many years lie resisted 
all efforts to change the inhuman twelve-liour day 
and seven-day week, with the twenty-four-hour 
shift every two weeks, on the twofold ground tliat 
the shorter day would increase the cost of production 
to such an extent as to be impracticable; ?jkI, second, 
that the workers really wanted the twelve-ijour d.ay. 
Conscientious employers in this country have fre- 
:;quently, if not usually, resisted legislation designed 
to reduce accidents and protect health, workers® 
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CGOipeiisation acts, measures safeguarding \¥omen in 
iiiclustryv and even the aboiition of child labour. 
Every reform measure has met with vigorous opposi- 
tion Ironi 'well-intentioned hut . defective-visioned 
incE of wealth. 

Noj society cannot afford to leave itself to the 
mercy of autocrats, vicious or benevolent. Especially 
is it true that we Americans cannot afford to sit idly 
by while men, of wealth gather unto themselves 
greater and greater power over our social policies. 
Financial dictatorships, like their political counter- 
parts, destroy real freedom and lead sooner or later 
to hostility a.nd warfare. For our children's sake, as 
well as for our own, we must do something about the 
menace, of concentrated control. For, it should be 
remembered, if present tendencies are allowed to go 
unchecked for another quarter or half century the 
degree of power concentrated in a few hands will be 
■utterly unparalleled in human history. 

After more than three centuries," says Dr. John 
A. Ryan, there approaches a return to feudalism, 
111 the Middle Ages, feudalism was based upon mili- 
tary force and the ownership of land. The new feudal- 
ism is political and industrial. Not improbably it 
will be more or less benevolent. The masses vrill 
probably enjoy a slightly higher degree of economic 
welfare than has ever been within their reach before. 
But they will enjoy it at the expense of genuine free- 
dom. They will have surrendered' the right to deter- 
mine their own economic lives." 

If : political autocracy is a denial of the family 
spirit, even though an occasional king or czar is 
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wise and benevolentj financial and industrial aittoc- 
racy likewise stands condemned, in spite of generous 
pliilanthropies and other benefactions. Society caii» 
not afford to permit individuals and small groups to 
wield vast irresponsible power over the other mein-* 
bers of the community. Representative government is 
as sorely needed in industry as in affsiirs of state. 
For society to delegate temporary power to a presi- 
dent, for example, is an utterly different procedure 
from accepting the irresponsible lordship of an 
hereditary ruler. Mass production in industry is not 
necessarily a violation of the family spirit and 
undoubtedly requires centralization of direction. 
For workers, consumers, and investors cooperatively 
to- delegate temporary conti'ol of huge industries 
to' responsible officials is, however, very different 
from permitting individuals to secure vast private 
fortunes— by genius, thrift, control of natural 
resources, the rise of land values, the capitalization 
of the earning powder of corporations, speculation or 
gambling — and thereby exercise irresponsible power 
over their fellows. When the Family of God is 
achieved none of the members of the household will 
wield autocratic power over their brethren. 

3. Bitterness and strife are inherent in a system 
that rests upon self-interest, competition, and profits. 
Rivalry in games and artistic pursuits is not the 
same thing as competition for materia! possessions 
and social power. The latter releases primitive emo- 
tions and leads to conflict. Modern industrial cotn- 
munities are more of a battle field than they are a 
brotherhood. The competition between different 
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concerns is terrific and results in countless tragedies. 
The number of commercial failures in this country 
averages twenty-live thousand per yearj and several 
times this total narrowly escape ■ bankruptcy. The 
strain and stress of this struggle is devastating to 
personality and calamitous to human relations. 

The struggle between employers and workers is 
often even more relentless. Industrial communities 
are frequently smouldering volcanoes. Even during 
periods of so-called industrial peace, spies and 
private armed forces are often employed. At frequent 
intervals destructive eruptions occur. Now and then 
violence breaks out and pitched battles occur. The 
volume entitled Civil War in West Virginia does not 
refer to the unpleasantness of the ’’6o^s but describes 
the industrial warfare intermittently waged in that 
state* Even if there is little class consciousness among 
workers in this country, nevertheless class conscious- 
ness among employers is steadily becoming more 
acute and will eventually provoke the former into 
conceited action. In these countries where industrial- 
ism is most advanced violent conflict seems to be 
more virulent. Many competent observers are con- 
vinced that during the next fifty years the social 
perils inherent in class war are even more ominous 
than are likely to arise as the result of another vrorld 
war.«^ 

4. Another serious indictment of' the present eco- 
nomic order is that it stimulates excessively the desire 
for things. Many Christians are now paying too 


SJ See Ward, op. dt.^ pp. 286-323. 
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Iieavy a price for success. In a civilization where to an 
impafalieled degree money represents power and 
■ privilege, the temptation to put gold above all other 
values is terrific. Countless thousands of present-clay 
Christians are w^'earing themselves out in the frantic 
struggle keep up with the Joneses.” M.any a 
man devotes himself so exclusively to business that 
he exhausts himself physically, mentally, socially, 
and spiritually. There is no mystery as to the causes 
of the rapid increase in fatalities from heart diseases 
and nervous ailments. As economic and financial 
competition becomes keener the price of success 
grows more devastating. 

The desire for things is insatiable and therefore more 
and' more money is demanded. Where an income of 
^5,000 once seemed ample, now 10,000 is absolutely 
3iecessary. Do we not hear of the poor rich man with 
a mere ^100,000 when his minimum needs run to 
twice that amount? Where success is measured in 
terms of things, the gambling spirit is likctly to pre- 
vail. Never before in Ainerican life have so many 
persons acquired the gambling habit. The specula- 
tion mania has increased business on the stock 
market to such an extent that the New York Stock Ex- 
change has created 275 additional seats, A new ticker 
has been installed, geared to handle transactions of 
between seven million and nine million shares a day, 
as compared with the monthly average of twelve 
million shares for the five years preceding the World 
War. So prosperous is the speculative game that a 
seat on the Exchange recently sold for ^^625, 000, 
although some of the present members bought their 
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seats for .^3sOOO to ^7,000.. In: a small Pennsylvania 
city recently I- was told that at. least five hundred 
persons in that community - are playing the stock 
market. Gambling Christians are not ■ likely to be 
noted for tlieir spirituality. 

A materialistic society soon becomes jaded and 
constant!}^ seeks nev/ thrills. The histor}^ of nianlrind 
seems to make it clear that Tuxurious commuriities 
tend to over-emphasize sex and to indulge in all 
manner of excesses. Herein is found a partial explana- 
tion of the reason why there are so many divorces 
and other domestic tragedies. Happy homes cannot 
be built upon the pursuit of things and thrills.TIiat 
multitudes of present-day Christians are spending 
their lives in struggling for luxuries and thrills will 
not be denied by anyone who has had wide opportoiii- 
ties of observatio,!!. To an appalling degrees “Thijjgs 
are in the saddle” and are riding whole communities 
to physical exhaustions' mental distractions and 
spiritual impoverishment. 

Complacency is possible only to those persons '*vvho 
test modern industry in the United States by com- 
paring it with a previous 'Stage or with conditions in 
some other region. No one with clear insight and 
sensitive conscience will attempt to reco,nci!e clic 
prevailing hatreds and cruelties with the idea! society 
envisaged by Jesus. Every time we pray, ^"Thy King- 
dom come. Thy will be , done on earth,” wc are 
pleading for drastic changes in the existing economic 
order. When the Family of God is created it wdll bear 
iktle resemblance to the present industrial and 
financial system. 
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5, EcCLESIASTICISM and DENOMIMATiONALISM 

■ Another striking contrast between Jesus and 
Christianity is found in the excessive emphasis upon 
theological beliefs by contemporary churchmen and. 
the comparative neglect of social ethics. While there 
is plenty of evidence to prove that conditions in these 
respects are not as disgraceful as in some periods of 
the past, and while there is reason to expect sub- 
stantia! improvements in the near future, the 
present record of the churches in this connection is 
exceedingly distressing. 

Let us first examine certain sections of some of the 
creeds vriiich are still accepted as binding by the 
various communions. The Westminster Confession 
proclaims the doctrine of predestination and fore- 
ordination in these words: “By the decree of God, 
for the manifestation of his glory, sonic men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasring life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death. These 
angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, 
are particularly and unchangeably designed; and 
their number is so certain and definite that it cannot 
be either increased or diminished.” This same creed 
outlines the doctrine of original sin. Because “our 
first parents, being seduced by the subtility and temp- 
tation of Satan, sinned in eating the forbidden 
fruit,” and thereby becoming corrupt, “the giisii; 
of this sin was imputed, and the same death in sin 
and corrupted nature conveyed to ail thesr posterity 
descended from them by ordinary generation,” 

The Augsburg Confession says that baptism “is 




necessary to salvatioHy” for children as well as for 
adeltSy and condemns the Anabaptists because they 
“affirm that children are saved without Baptism.” 
That Christ descended into hell ■ is asserted in the 
Apostles’ Greedy the Nicene Greedy the Thirty-nine 
Articlesy and other creeds. In many of the creeds it is 
specifically stated that Christians may “ act as 
soldiers” and “wage war upon just and necessarj" 
occasion.” But it may be argued that these creeds 
are centuries old and are not accepted as authorita- 
tive to-day. Let us therefore look at some recent 
ecclesiastical pronouncements and endeavour to 
discover prevailing attitudes on theological ques- 
tions. 

In 1923 the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
church in the United States of America reaffirmed 
the famous “Five Points” which had been adopted in 
1910. The five “essential doctrines of the Word of 
God and our standards” are these: 

I. That the Holy Spirit did so mspirey guide and 
move the writers of the Holy Scripture as to keep them 
from error 

3. /That our Lord Jesus Christ was born of the 
Virgin M!ary. 

3. That Christ oft'ered up Himself a sacrifice to 
satisfy divine justice and to reconcile us to God. 

4. That on the third day He rose again from the 
dead with the same body with which He sufFereefi with 
which also He ascended into Heaven, and there 
sltteth at the right hand of His Father, making inter- 
cession. 

■ 5. That Our Lord Jesus ' showed His power and 


® AH italics in this section are mine. 
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love by working mighty .miracles.^ This working was 
not contrary to nature, hut superior to 

In 1924 the Baptist Bible Union adopted a state- 
ment or creed with nine points, from which the fol- 
lowing sentences are taken: ■ 

“ We believe that the Bible was written by men 
sopernaturaliy inspired; that it has truth without 
any admixture of error for its matter; that, as 
originally written, it is both scientifically and his- 
torically true and correct. . . . That the Genesis ac- 
count is to be accepted literally, and not allegoricaity 
or figuratively. . . . That man’s creation was not a 
matter of evolution or evolutionary change of species, 
or development through intermiiiabie periods of 
time from lower to higher forms. . . I’hat Jesus 
.Christ was begotten of the Holy Ghost in a miracu- 
lous mariner ; born of Mary, a virgin, as no other man 
was ever born or can he born of woman, and that He 
is both the Son of God,^ and God, the Son. . . . That 
the salvation of sinners is zvholly of grace; through the 
mediatorial offices of the Son of God. . . . That His 
atonement consisted not in setting us an example 
by His death as a martyr, but was the voluntary 
substitution of Himself in the .sinner’s place. ... 
'Fhat in order to be saved, sinners must be born 
again; that the new birth is a new creation in Christ 
fesus; that it is instantaneous and not a process. . . . 
That the new creation is brought about in a manner 
above our comprehension, not by culture, not by 
character, nor by the will of man, . .1 That Ghristiaii 
Baptism is the immersion in water. . . . That it is pre» 
requisitive of a church relation. . . . We believe in the 
bodily resurrection’ of Christ.' ... . . And, that He will 

■^Quoted by £. C. Vanderlaan, Fundamentalism and Modcrnisni. p. z. 
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return like manner’ literallyj personally and 

bodily, back to the earth/’®^ ■ 

The signihcant point to keep in mind is not merely 
that millions of Christians hold these beliefs but that 
many ecclesiastical authorities insist that one is not a 
true Christian and cannot be saved if he rejects these 
beliefs. The situation has improved greatly during 
the past quarter-centuryj but the ideas which pre- 
vailed during my boyhood are still widely prevalent. 
When I united with the church at the age of thirteen 
I, was taught that it was sinful to use a piano, organ, 
or violin in church, that immersion was essentia! to 
salvation, and that no other persons would be saved 
except the members of that particular branch of the 
church. I remember pleading earnestly with a clium 
to join my church — by a strange irony he was a 
Baptist—so that he would not be thrust into the firCvS 
of he!!. The number of Christians who hold the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation through their de- 
nomination has greatly diminished but still embraces 
many millions. 

In many sections of the country and in many 
communions it is impossible for a candidate for the 
ministry to receive ordination if he admits doubts 
as to the inerrancy, of the Bible, the Virgin Birth, 
the bodily resurrection, and other orthodox doctrines. 
Dr. Clarence . E. Macartney, one of the foremost 
Fundamentalists, in the course of a plea to exclude 
those who deny the orthodox faith, said: “But if 
they do not withdraw, and if they persist in their de- 

Quoted by Vancleriaan, pp. 31-25. 
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fiance of the church, then, if the Presbyterian church 
is to endure, it must proceed against them. No church 
can endure half rationalistic and half CYangelical. 
Nor can there be any true peace with these two 
parties in the same church. . . . Presbyterians . . . are 
ready to receive into the churches all those whom 
thej^ believe Christ will receive into His Kingdom.*’^® 
Even more vigorous is a statement by Professor 
John Gresham Machen, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary: “Two mutually exclusive religions are 
being propagated within the Presbyterian church, as 
within other ^evangelical’ churches. One is the great 
redemptive religion known as Christianity; the other 
is the naturalistic or agnostic modernism represented 
by Dr. Fosdick and by many Presbyterian ministers* 
If one of these is true the other is false. It is, there- 
fore, quite intolerable that both of them should be 
propagated by the same funds with the endorsement 
of the same funds. . . . We would not indeed obscure 
the difference which divides us from Rome. The 
gulf is indeed profound. But profound as it is, it 
seems almost trifling compared to the abyss which 
stands between us and many ministers of our own 
church. The church of .Rome may represent a per- 
version of the Christian religion; hut naturalistic 
liberalism is not Christianity at all.”'*'’ 

The Reverend G. W. MciPherson, in a pamphlet 
“strongly recommended by Rev. James Gray of the 
Moody . Bible , Institute, Rev, R. A. Torrey of the 
Los Angeles Bible Institute,” and other Eiindameii- 


^Chrisiian Work^ July 31, 1933, p. 88 . 
s^Quoted by Vanderlaan, ibid,^ pp. 361, 366, 
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talist leaders^ makes a vigorous ■ attack upon *^the 
new tlieology^’ as taught at Union Seminary^ 
Harvard, Yakj University of Chicago, Colgate, 
Rochester, Newton, and Crozier,^* in the course of 
vdiicli he says; '^‘Americans, I appeal to you, as 
you love your life, your children, your country, 
Iiumanity, God, arise like true men and drive from 
your schools of learning and from your pulpits the 
new German theology. Pul! it down and throw it out. 
It is' a vile, lying intruder. Drive it back to Germany 
and to Hell from whence it came. 

Belief transcends ethical conduct in importance if 
we are to judge by the relative emphasis of creeds 
and numerous ecclesiastical utterances. An examina- 
tion of the three massive volumes. The Creeds of 
Christendom^ edited by Professor SciialF, leaves one 
appalled at the disproportionate emphasis placed 
upon fine points of theology and the comparative 
neglect of social ethics. We find hundreds of pages 
about the Trinity, the Sacraments, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Orders but relatively few paragraphs about the 
.Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, the value 
of personality, the duty of love and forgiveness, the 
overcoming of evil with good, the necessity of taking 
one’s cross and following Christ. 

Neither the famous “Five Points’^ of the Presby- 
terians nor the “Nine Points” of the Baptist Bible 
Union lay any emphasis upon the ethics of Jesus. 
Not love toward God and man but theological beliefs 
are made the test of loyalty to Christ. Throughout 
Christendom major emphasis has been and still is 


Ne'iu aid Old Tkeologs Cross, pp. n, iz. 
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placed upon oitliodox. faith rather than upon ethical 
conduct. During few if any periods for fifteen ceiitu** 
lies have ecclesiastical leaders as a whole been alert 
to the great social iniquities of their time or devoted 
themselves to the abolition of the terrible injustices 
by which the mass of their fellows were victimiyed. 
Even to-ciaj^ much more time and money are devoted 
to theological controversy and the ' perpetuation of 
denominational institutions than to : the crusade 
against war^ povertyj and race prejudice. Indeed^ 
pioneers of the new social order frequently discover 
that their foes are those of their own religious house- 
hold. Rapid progress is being made in the direction of 
supplanting theological controversy with religious 
experience and ethical endeavour, hut an ■ immense 
distance must yet be travelled before ^ the goal is 
reached. 



CHAPTER y 


IS THE RELIGION OF JESUS PRACTICABLE? 

Hundreds of millions of persons in many lands pro- 
fess to believe in Jesus, but only a relatively few con- 
sistently follow Iiis way of sacrificial good will. Most 
Christians liaA>^e only a faint realization of the con- 
trasts to which attention has been directed in the 
preceding chapters. And of those who do appreciate 
the fundameiiital differences between contemporary 
Chiistianky and Jesus^ way of life, the great ma- 
jority are convinced that under present conditions 
it would be folly to take Jesus seriously. A noble 
ideal, a beautiful dream, a wonderful theory, but 
utterly impractical under existing circumstances; 
this is the attitude of most Christians. 

To profess belief in high ideals and refuse to fol- 
low them on the ground that they are impracticable 
may prove to be more perilous than never to have ac- 
cepted them at alt. Nothing is more paralyzing than 
the conclusion that one’s ideals are unattainable or 
that one’s teacher cannot be followed. And if a man 
escapes the impotence of despair, he is still confronted 
with the temptations of self-deception and h^rpocrisy. 
Many a person justifies mediocrity on the ground 
that his goal is too high to be reached. Too often 
profession of belief is substituted for the specific 
application of principles. An individual may feel 
275 
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self-righteous because he has said, ^fLordy Lord,”': 
and yet not do the things demanded by liis ideals,. 
Much talk about wonderful theories freqiieiitl3^ con- 
stitutes a smoke screen behind which ignoble and 
sordid deeds are hidden. To praise honesty as a 
virtue while manipulating the stock market, to up- 
hold the brotherhood of man as a noble aspiration 
while engaged in exploiting one’s fellows, to extol 
love as the dlvincst of gifts while using Vveapons of 
violence — these are either self-deception or hypocj'is}^ 
To cease striving earnestly for the complete realiza- 
tion of one’s ideals is fatal alike to spiritual growth 
and to social progress. The inoculation of society 
with a mild form of Christianity has frequently made 
it immune to the religion of Jesus. 

• ' One of the most tragic blunders of Christendom 
has been the placing of such extreme emphasis upon 
the uniqueness of Jesus that an unbridgeable gulf has 
been, created between him and the rest of mankmd. 
If all human beings are created in the spiritual image 
of God and if there is only one kind of personality, 
then the only dilFerence between Jesus and other men 
is one of maturity. True enough, that diffeix'nce is a 
stupendous one, for he climbed far higher than the 
rest of the family have been able to do. Bui; In's very 
purpose in living VvJ'as to enable his brethren to scale 
the same heights- Again and again he cliallenged, his 
disciples to follow him, to live as he lived and if need 
: be to die as he died. He urges his followers to be per- 
fect as the heavenly Father is perfect, and in John’s 
Gospel he is quoted as saying that the disciples will, 
be able to do greater things than he has done. 
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Either Jesus expected his teaching: to be taken 
seriously under prevailing circumstances or he did 
not; either his religion is a way of transforming the 
present world into the divine society or it is only an 
elusive mirage. If the Sermon on the Mount is not 
meant to be followed here and now it is of little value 
to mankind. It is easy to show that some of the 
admonitions contained therein would be quite mean- 
ingless ill a perfect world. How can a man be blessed 
because he is persecuted for righteousness’ sake 
when there is no persecution? How is it possible to 
be a peacemaker when there is no war? Flow can one 
agree quickly with his adversary when there are no 
adversaries ? Why tell a man not to resist evil when 
there is no evil ? Flow can you love your enemy when 
there are no enemies? Why issue warning against 
saluting your brethren only when all are regarded as 
kinsmen? How can one pray as a hypocrite when 
there are no hypocrites? How can you forgive men 
their trespasses when no one does any wrong? 

My own conviction is that the religion of Jesus is 
practicable if . . . but is not possible unless ... It will 
prove to be effective if we fulfil the conditions which 
Jesus ftillilied; it will not work unless we are pre- 
pared to carry out the necessary requirements. The 
indispensable conditions seem to me to be these: 
that ive make our good will intelligent; that we create 
adequate soda! organization through which the 
spirit of sacrificial love may find adequate expres- 
sion; that we abandon the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means and replace it with the idea that 
only those weapons are permissible ■which are ap- 
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propriate in a home; that we are to run the 

risks and accept the ■ consequences of living daily as 
good members of God’s Family; and that we discover 
and utilize the resources of spiritual pomTr which 
are available. To apply the religion of Jesus irnder 
existing circumstances- is extremely clilficult and 
highly dangerous and cannot be done without the 
wisdom and love and power that come from God.* 

I. If Our Good V/ill Is Intelligent 

Over against the perilous assumption that the 
religion of Jesus is impracticable there is the danger-’ 
Oils generality that if we could only get men to 
■accept Jesus all human problems would be solved. 
Much Christian preaching is nothing more than a 
vague appeal that individuals come to Jesus, with 
-little instruction as to just what is meant or how he 
helps us. Social reformers, in their efforts to abolish 
exploitation and injustice, have often pleaded in vain 
for support, from Christian people who were pre- 
occupied with the salvation of souls. It is a dangerous 
delusion to assume that a person who makes a sincere 
confession of faith in Christ will thereafter lead an 
ethical life. An abundance of evidence has already 
been cited to show that devout and conscientious 
Christians frequently ignore completely the most 
appalling human needs at their very doors a,ud so.nK> 
times engage in diabolical practices. 

Acceptance of a general principle is of little avail 
unless it is intelligently applied in specific cases, 

‘See Does Civilization Need Religion?^ by Reinfiold Nicinufir, an H- 
luniinating analysis of modern life. 
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Nothing is more pitiful than Ignorant or misguided 
love. Many a mother with deep, affection has neTer™ 
theless been the means of destroying her own chiid„ 
Love may prove to be deadly unless it is mformec!. 
All Gliristians believe in brotherhood' as an idea! but 
there are a thousand conflicting opinions as to mdiat 
it means in concrete situations. Slave-owning minis- 
ters believed in brotherhood but usually failed to 
condemn the practice of holding human beings as 
chattels. Witch hunters believed in the value of 
personality but went right ahead and burned their 
victims at the stake. Wealthy churchmen accept the 
idea that a man is his brother’s keeper but often 
continue to live luxuriously while multitudes of their 
fellows are in dire distress. Devout soldiers remember 
that Jesus’ method is to overcome evil by doing good 
but nevertheless go on using bayonets and bombs 
and gas. General principles are not enough. 

Before a given problem can be permanently solved 
understanding of its causes is necessary. Correct 
analysis is essentia! to the effective application of 
general principles. Take the question of crimej for 
example. One who approaches the question from the 
angle of Jesus’ religion will constantly remember 
that every person is of inherent value, that there 
must be no desire for revenge, that evil must be 
overcome by doing good. In the light of these ideals 
just what should be done with a, criminal.? That all 
depends on what kind of a wrongdoer he is. Acci- 
dental, youthful, diseased, and professional criminals 
require different types of treatment. Frequently in a 
lit of passion a man commits a grave offense. ¥ery 
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often a young boy who has been reared under iin» 
favourable surroimdings and who lacks training and 
discipline will thoughtlessly do. violence to another. 
Many criminals are feeble-minded or victims of 
some emotional derangement; while some are so 
depraved that they live by crime and appear to be 
utterly heartless. What does the way of love require 
in dealing with these groups.?. Not inaction or in- 
difFerenccj certainly. Segregation from normal society 
at least temporarily is necessary. By all available 
devices as complete an analysis as possible should be 
made, after which the victim should be subjected 
to the kind of treatment required, whether it be 
physical, mental, disciplinary, environmental, moral, 
or spiritual. Cases would doubtless be discovered 
where prolonged or even permanent seclusion is re- 
quired for the safety of others. Even with these cases, 
however, punishment should be avoided. If we 
were wise we would find out what is the matter with 
the criminal and then proceed to redeem him if at 
all possible. Solitary confinement is no cure for a 
man who is mentally unbalanced because of bone 
pressure on his brain. Exhortation cannot accomplish 
much with an imbecile. Fear of punishment is no 
deterrent for one who is emotionally distraught. 
If religious people would put their minds into the 
task of discovering the causes and cure of crime and 
seek earnestly for the means of its prevention, society 
could be more adequately safeguarded and wrong- 
doers more permanently restored to right relations 
with their fellows. 

The impotence of unintelligent good will is illos- 
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trated also in the way Christians have usually dealt 
with the problem of war. It is a notorious fact that 
heretofore the churches have been unable to prevent 
war or secure an equitable or lasting peace. The 
chief reasons for this paralysis are as plain as the 
noonday sun. Most churchmen have only the vaguest 
idea why nations fight. The real significance of na- 
tionalism and imperialism has escaped them. All 
except a few blindly adhere to the theory of armed 
preparedness. The vast majority unthinkingly ac- 
cept the interpretation of patriotism which demands 
unqualified obedience to the nation, even if it com- 
mands slaughter in the name of duty. The cliuxches 
have too often accepted the immoral code of the 
state, instead of insisting that the nation follow the 
ethical principles of Jesus. 

Religion can never be effective in international 
relations until its advocates realize the divisive na- 
ture of the dogmas of nationalism and seriously 
undertake their transformation; until they under- 
stand the significance of imperialistic rivalry between 
various powers for control of the resources of the 
earth; until they appreciate the peril of reliance' 
upon armies and navies; until they devote themselves 
to the task of replacing international suspicion, fear, 
and enmity with sympathy, confidence, and friendli- 
ness. Religion will continue to be impotent in world 
affairs until a much greater volume of international 
understanding and intelligent good will have been, 
created. 

And so it is with poverty and strife in industry. 
Religion will not be able to abolish misery and en«’ 
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inity until its followers understand the nature of the 
present orderA Many will continue to live in want as 
long as society permits. a relatively few to monopolize 
natural resources and by the concentration of fiiiaii™ 
cia! power divert an unfair proportion of the pro- 
ceeds of industry into the cofl'ers of the wealthy. 
If soffl.e live in luxury from unearned increment; as 
the result of increased land values, others will dwell 
in slums because rents are too high elsewhere. The 
anarchy that comes from production for profit in- 
stead of for use will continue to bring forth its har- 
vest of enforced unemployment and resultant misery. 
An urban society that fails to see the necessity for a 
comprehensive scheme of social insurance will never 
"abolish poverty. 

Strife and enmity will prevail as long as selfi.shil.ess 
and competition are enthroned. Christians too often 
vainly Imagine that a society can glorify persona! 
gain as the driving motive of production a.nd exalt" 
selfish competition as its method and yet be able to 
eliminate bitterness and hostility. If men a.re consci- 
ously or unconsciously taught that success should he 
measured in terms of material possessions and that 
as long as they observe the rules of the game they 
are entitled to all that they can grab, it is idle to 
expect brotherhood in industry. Religion will con- 
tinue to be ineffective until its advocates understand 
the inherent contradiction between the competitive 
struggle for selfish gain and the religion of Jesus, 
and until they realize that wj^hen the Family of God 

~Ov.f Economic Morality and ike Ethic of Jesust by Harrj^ F. Ward, is 
an invaluable treatment of this whole problem. 
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comes on earth the present economic order will have 
been radically transformed. 

And this same observation needs to be made con- 
cerning every other aspect of the social problefai. 
Without insight and understanding, good will is 
impotent. Much of the world’s misery is due to the 
fact that Christians have so often failed to love God 
with all their mind. The neglect of the teaching func- 
tion of the church is responsible for much of the 
prevailing distress. Only within the last two decades 
have theological seminary faculties made any serious 
effort to understand economic, political, and in- 
ternational questions, and even now only the barest 
beginning has been made. Religious education within 
.the churches is still in a tragic plight, notwithstanding 
the substantial progress made during recent years. 
Christians with only a faint understanding of the 
teaching of Jesus and with abysmal igiiora,nce con- 
cerning the world in which they live can never trans- 
form societ^^ If the religion of Jesus is to prove ef- 
fective good will must be intelligent. 

2. If We Create Adequate Social Organization 

Agreement is just as essential as understanding. 
People with good will cannot keep the peace unless 
they learn how to cooperate. A simple illustration 
vrill make this clear. Let us suppose that somewhere 
there is a community with a thousand families and 
that alt members have only kindliness and affection 
for each other. Then assume that each family has a 
new automobile and that there are no traffic regula« 
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tions whatever. One man decides that he will follow 
tradition and drive on the right; another thats since 
the scenery is more beautiful on the left, lie 'will drive 
on that side; another that he will follow a long- 
established practice of avoiding extremes and stay 
right ill the middle of the road; another that, in order 
to prevent monotony, lie will zigzag back and forth 
from one side to the other; another that he will drive 
one mile on the right and the next mile on the left; 
another that he will get an extra thrill by driving 
backward; and still another that he will rotate, Sun- 
day on the right, Monday on the left, Tuesday in the 
centre, Wednesday zigzag, and so oil. No prophetic 
gift is required to foresee the outcome. Before 
the week ended there would be, even in a community 
of angels, profanity and bloodshed. Good will is not 
enough, understanding and agreement are essential. 

If this is true in so simple a situation as the one 
described, how much more is it true with regard to 
the extraordinarily complex social problems confront- 
ing us. And yet Christian people have given tragically 
little attention to international and industrial or- 
ganization. It seems almost incredible that the 
churches should have imagined that it was possible 
for nations to dwell together in peace without under- 
standing and agreement. Upon what were the 
churches relying for the maintenance of peace in 
i9i4?;Their trust was in the Hague Tribunal, wiiicii, 
in spite of the fact that it marked an advance over 
old methods, was little more than a. panel of names, 
from which prospective- belligerents could select 
arbitrators if they were so inclined. Fortunately, 
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very genuine progress has been made during the 
past decade. The League of Nations, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and the Internationa! 
Labour Office have been created. But even now the 
nations are very reluctant to abandon the old 
diplomacy and make use of cooperative processes. 
jAiid as for the United States, it has steadily refused 
to' enter the League and the Labour Office and as yet 
is not a member of the Permanent Court because the 
other nations refused to grant it the privileged 
position demanded, although it now appears likely 
that this difficulty will soon be overcome. So little 
do the Christians of the United States appreciate 
the need for world organization that they are making 
only half-hearted efforts to induce their government 
to do its share in creating adequate international 
machinery. And still we wonder why religion is so inef- 
fective in world affairs! Jesus! way of life will not be 
practicable for nations until the good will of peoples 
is intelligent and until adequate social organization is 
created, through which kindliness and sympathy 
may be expressed. Traffic rules are required. Concilia- 
tion, arbitration, judicial decision, intematioria! 
conferences, and administrative agencies are all 
necessaiy to peace and friendship. A world system of 
red and green lights is essential to the efficient func- 
tioning of the family spirit. 

Industry also needs adequate organization if 
feligion is to be effective. Oligarchic control always 
leads to exploitation and strife. No group can be de- 
pended upon to render full justice to those under its 
control, partly because of selfish desires and partly 
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because of sheer inability to see life clearly from 
the point of view of others. That is the cliief reason 
W€ no longer believe in the divine right of kings. A 
good and wise king could bestow many blessings 
■upon his subjects. But kings who were both kindly 
and intelligent were too rare to be depended upon, 
while a selfish or foolish sovereign could do too much 
damage to be tolerated. Most Christians, however, 
have thus far failed to realize the perils inherent in 
the concentration of financial and economic power. 
Yet industrial autocracy is potentially more danger- 
ous for society than political despotism. Financiers 
and industrial leaders who wield great power may be 
'both socially minded and discerning; but 'the pro- 
portion of whom this is true is so small that society 
is confronted with too great a risk to justify the 
perpetuation of the present system. 

Representative government is the device which 
was used to check the arbitrary power of kings and 
emperors. And representative government in industry 
is necessary if the irresponsible power of great 
financiers is to be limited. At present industry is 
usually controlled exclusively b}?- owners and in- 
vestors. Where the workers are well organized in 
trade unions they bargain with the employers over 
wages, hours, and working conditions. In a few 
cases employees have been elected to boards of 
directors and occasionally a public citizen has been 
selected to represent, the consumers. One or two con- 
cerns have gone to the extreme of giving their em- 
ployees almost entire control of the business. But 
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for the most part corporations 'are controlled by 

investors. 

Under a system of representative government the 
various groups would have a share in the control of a 
giveii' corporation: investors, workers, technicians, 
and consumers. Each group should be organized and 
able to select its own representatives for the Board of 
control. Not until Christians begin to grapple seri- 
ously with the task of substituting representative 
government in industry for the existing financial 
oligarchy can brotherhood be achieved. Autocracy 
is a fundamental denial of the family spirit. 

In politics, also, religion is ineffective unless its 
followers are properly organized. In the United 
States there is a well-established tradition that 
the churches ought to keep out of politics. It may 
well be that the churches as churches should not 
engage in partisan political controversies. But the 
forces of religion will not be effective unless tliey 
cooperate, and cooperation requires organization. 
Many of the barriers to brotherhood can be removed 
only by political processes, and many of the measures 
required to insure justice can be instituted only by 
political action. 

What are the necessary devices if the change from 
oligarchy to genuine democracy is to he made peace- 
ably? They seem to me to include the folio vring: 
organization of the workers in nation-wide unioiivS in 
order that they may be better able to bargain on 
equal terms with gigantic corporations; social aid for 
the underprivileged groups by means of the minimum 
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wage and family allGwance, as well as by a conipre- 
hensive programme of social insurance^ covering 
miemployments old age, sickness, accidents, mater- 
nity cases, widows, and orphans; funds for the fore- 
going to be secured by sharply graduated taxation 
of the larger incomes and inheritances; public owner- 
ship and scientific development of natural resources 
and water power; social control of credit and bank- 
ing; drastic public regulation of corporations; en- 
couragement of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment; and economic cooperation with other nations, 
looking toward a progressive reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers.® 

What is the way out? Four answers are given: 
reform one or both of the major parties, rely- upon the 
bloc system, vote the Socialist ticket, help to build 
a. new' farmer-labour party. For one who belie'ves that 
the Family of God can never come in any complete- 
ness until drastic changes are made in the present 
social order and who recognizes the important part 
played by politics in any programme of reconstruc- 
tion, little hope is found in either of the major parties. 
The Republican party is the spokesman for the status 
quo. Normalcy is its watchword. It is dominated by 
great mdustrialists and financiers and seeks to protect 
their interests. It regards 'with abhorrence any sug- 
gestion of ihndamental changes in the existing eco- 

sDaring the past year Tlte World Totnarr&to, a monihly journa! iookinj' 
toward a social order based on the religion of Jesus, edited by Kirby Page, 
Devere Allen, and Reinhojd Niebuhr, has been publishing a series of 
imporiant articles discussing in detail these various proposal;;. 
symposium of twenty-five articles will appear shortly in book forfu witla 
the title, A Nm Eamomtc Order, edited by Kirby Page, and publislied 
by Harcourt, ikace & Co; 
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iiomic order. Tlie Democratic party is torn witli the 
controversy between the conservative South and the 
v/et urban communities of the East. It is moving 
steadi!}/ away from free trade and is making an obvi- 
ous bid for the support of big business. The chief 
clifl'ereiice between the two major parties seems to be 
with regard to prohibition and even here one is not 
sure just how genuine the difference is. For eight 
years the Republican party has placed in charge of 
prohibition enforcement a man who was formerly the 
richest distiller in the country and who is notoriously 
opposed to the Eighteenth Amendment. And the 
Democratic party has a very powerful dry element 
within its ranks. The differences between these two 
parties on other fimdaraental issues are so slight that 
it is difficult to discover them. 

We are moving steadily toward the bloc system 
in this country, as in most others. The agricultural 
regions are discovering that ■ the only way they 
can cope with the bankers-andrmaiiufacturers bloc 
is by creating a farm bloc. The workers are also 
making tlie same discovery. Then we have a dry bloc 
arid a wet l.)loc- The formation of special groiH5s for 
the purpose of achieving specific objectives is in™ 
evitable in a complex society. It is obvious that the 
Republican or Democratic parties cannot adequately 
represent the desires and interests of the millions who 
vote for their candidates, especially when you add to 
the fact that there is no- fundamental difference 
between them the further fact that within the ranks 
of each party there are numberless points of. view 
on the variou.s issues. 
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Prejudice against the Socialist party is so intense 
and widespread in the United States that it is very 
doubtful whether it can .soon gain sufficient strength 
to exercise any considerable influence in American 
politics. Until very recently it was clommated by 
European doctrinaire ideas. In 1928, however, both 
in its natio.nal platform and candidates, it revealed a 
striking change in tactics. It is now mucli closer to the 
British Labour Partythan to the continent a! socialists. 
Its leaders recognize the handicaps under which it 
labours and have expressed a willingness to co- 
operate in the formation of a farmer-labour party as 
soon as the time is ripe for such a move. 

The extreme improbability that any existing poli- 
tical party will undertake or be able to bring about 
the fundamental changes in the present social order 
which. are required before justice and good will can, 
prevail seems to indicate the need for a. new party. If 
the prevailing tendency toward further concentra- 
tion of financial power is to be checked, if the principle 
of representative government is to be preserved and 
extended, if the privileges of life are to be shared 
more equitably, it will be necessary for those vdio are 
labouring for the new day to act collectively in their 
political activities as well as in other realms. If all 
those who are seeking a new social order would witli- 
draw their support from the parties which are com- 
mitted to the preservation of the existing society 
with all its iniquities and injustices and would act to» 
gether, it would be possible within two or three dec- 
ades to buikl a new party with sufficient strength to 
bring about many desirable changes in the existing 
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order. Long before it came into' actual control of the 
govemraeiit it would hold the balance of power 
between the major parties and would thus be able to 
gaiiijiiany of its objectives A 

As society becomes more complex it is necessary to 
create more effective social organization. In a pioneer 
community few rules are needed, but in a highly coiii- 
|)licated world, where the various parts are dependent 
upon each other, it is quite impossible to keep the 
peace and render justice without comprehensive 
inteniatioiiai, industrial, and political organization. 
Not until the followers of Jesus are intelligent particL 
pants ill the task of creating the required social 
machinery can they hope to make his religion practi* 
cable for individuals, groups, and nations. 

3, If We Abandon the Doctrine That the End 
Justifies the Means 

"We must abandon the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means and replace it with the idea that 
only those weapons are permissible which are ap" 
propriate in a lunne. llie extent to wLich well- 
in fenitioried people have resorted to evil in order that 
good might be done is simply appalling. We have 
already examined some of the evidence ivhicli shows 
how frequently Christians have used weapons of 

'‘I'hs- Lt nj'ut' for Lult-'penilsmt Polkical Action has recpirly !>ei;n or- 
i;:ini7,C(i by juiin Uevvey, Paul !i. DoujjJas, Sherwood li.tidy, Noriiian 
Thomas, Oswald t.iarnson Viilard, Devon- Allen, Jamew Weldon johnsoii, 
A, J. Musie, I 'any VV. haidler, Robert Lovett;, Reinhoid Nu-imbr, 
¥/. K. \l. Dulhiis, Rirhy I’aye, etc., for the puqKue ol coudisriinii an 
ediitranan.'d c.iiiipai,t.’n on hehail of a new political reaijjpmifht. Infor- 
mation nv.iy he. tthtaiued from iiowta'U Y. WilUaiiiw, 347 Matlisoii Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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violence. Tlicre are hardly any extremes of cruelty to 
which they have not gone. How did It happen that 
the Christian cliurch, in many of its branches^ offi« 
cially used torture in dealing with heretics? A^false 
assumption and the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means were responsible for the shedding of rivers 
of blood. Consider the Inquisition, for example. For 
the most part, the men who administered this terrible 
institution were conscientious and zealous cliiircli- 
men. Like most other Christians of that age they be- 
lieved that membership in the church was essential 
to salvation. Acceptance of the beliefs and practices 
of the church were required of all members. Heresy 
was punished with excommimkation, and if a man 
died while outside the church it was assumed that he 
would 'go to hell, a literal lake of fire, and burn 
throughout alt eternity. Since nothing could be worse 
than this awful fate the church mercifully sought to 
prevent heresy and thus save a precious soul from 
eternal torment. If persuasion failed, then coercion 
was used; if mild forms of punishment were un- 
availing, then extreme measures were adopted. In 
the end tlie church which was founded on the corner 
stone of love toward God and man was starving men 
in foul dimgeons and burning them at the stake for 
the good of their souls. Not the Catholic church alone 
but various branches of Protestantism practised 
diabolic cruelty for .several centuries on the ground 
that high and holy ends justified any niean.s. 

thousands ■ of other examples 
available let us consider, a recent one, the defense of 
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atrocities doling the World -War alike by German 
and Allied Christians. In both cases we find the same 
false assumption and the same deadly doctrine. The 
vast majority of Germans thought they were fighting 
in self-defense.'' Victimized by propaganda and obses- 
sed with feai'j they thought the war was necessary. 
For decatlcs tliey had been warned by their national- 
ists and militarists against the aggressive designs of 
barbarous Russians, decadent Frenchmen, and per- 
fidious Britons. Finding themselves and their allies far 
outdistanced by the combined armies and navies of 
their potential enemies, they endured the staggering 
burden of taxation and conscription occasioned by the 
race of armaments. When the war came they thought 
they were fighting in defense of country, civilization, 
and the Kingdom of God. None save a few extreme 
militarists wanted war or relished the idea, of kiliing 
their iellows. But it was necessary, they reasoned, 
jind so they exhibited great valour and sacrificial 
devotion. At ail costs the war must be won, otlieiwise 
their culture and civilization would be swept away 
by the enemies they had been taught to despise. 
’When all other weapons failed they resorted to un- 
restricted submarine warfare. It is a melancholy fact 
that the resultant atrocities were defended on groimds 
of necessity by many German Christians. A friend of 
mine told nic that during the war one of his relatives 
stayed in tfie home of relatives of one of the best- 
known German theologians and that on the Sunday 

tiii^ u’.DMt :uithoritativi; ami judicious account of tlie causes of the 
war $€€ Sidsiey 15 . .Fay, Hie Origins of the World War. 
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following the sinking of the Lusitania they went to 
church and participated . in a public celebration be- 
cause they thought they were winning the war. 

If this seems incredible to some readers let them 
remind themselves how Christians in Engfaiid, 
France, and the United States felt and acted during 
those terrible days. Most Christians in Allied coun- 
tries thought they were fighting in self-defense. This 
is the way they reasoned: for forty years the Hons 
have been preparing; their plans were all blue- 
printed; the})^ were bent on world conquest or down- 
fall; it was to be first Belgium, then France, Russia, 
England, Europe, the United States, and other dis- 
tant countries. What can you do when co,nfronted 
with barbarians determined on conquest? (.)iie Eng- 
lish divine expressed it this way: “‘You might as well 
tickle a tiger as attempt to plead with a German.” 
War was horrible but necessaiy, they said. Otherwise 
civilization would be destroyed and the Ki:ngdom of 
God set back by centuries. And so most Allied 
Christians made use of or approved the various weap- 
ons of war, including the most terrible instrument 
of all, the blockade. To the extent that was possible 
the Allies put an arm of steel about Germany and 
strangled multitudes to death. More men, women, 
and children were starved to death by tlic blockade 
than were killed b3^ all the submarine attacks and air 
raids. A.ncl ail the while multitudes of Christians in 
Allied lands were assembling in their churches and 
thanking God they were winning the war and .saving 
: civilization. To this tragic end will a false assumption 
and a pernicious doctrine lead the followers of Jesus* 
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Capita! |)unis!iment is in accordance with the old 
pagan law of an eye for an eyC;, a tooth for a tooth, 
and a life for a life. So much crime, so much punish- 
merit. Multitudes of Christian people uphold hanging 
on tlie ground that the end — the protection of society 
—jiistiiies it. Not infrequently lynching and mol> 
violence have been defended on this same ground. The 
use of machine guns against strikers and other acts of 
industrial violence are justified by many Christian 
employers. Many Christian parents uphold bayonet 
practice for college students and some advocate 
compulsory military training for high-sclioo! boys. 
Millions of churchmen acquiesce in or actively sup- 
port preparations for gas warfare. The people of the 
United States are spending more than six liuiidred 
million dollars annually on the current expenses of 
thi: army and navy because such a large proportion, 
of them believe that the end justifi,es the means. 

if Jesus’ way of life is to prove practicable Chris- 
tians must select their methods with as much care 
as they choose their ends. A noble objective does 
not justify the use of a vicious means. Burning at the 
stake is neitiier an cftective nor an ethical way of 
treating heretics. Starvation and drowning are neitiier 
necessary nor moral methods of resisting enemies. 
I'he more* rigfiti'ous the cause, the more destructive 
an evil weapon bt‘comes. Only those instruments are 
permissible which are in accordance with the spirit 
of tl'ie end sought. Criminals must be met with atti- 
tudes and practices which do not violate the spirit of 
the home. Restraint and separation, yes; retaliation 
and revenge, no. National security must be sought 
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in ways that are consistent with international hrother- 
hood: conciliation, arbitration, judicial decision, con- 
ference and cooperation; bet not battles and block- 
ades. In every realm means must be reconciled with 
ends. 

4. If We Are Willing to Take the CoN.SEgo'ENCES 

But ethical means may not always prove adequate. 
To refrain from the use of violence may mean de- 
. struction for the innocent. The tragic truth is that 
we have no way of guaranteeing safety. Armed police- 
men and capital punishment do not safeguard society 
absolutely. Battleships and heavy artillery do not 
insure security. If a method is to be repudiated or 
abandoned because it fails to produce perfect results, 
then indeed are we utterly defenseless. Unfortunately, 
in an imperfect world there is no way completely to 
avoid danger and destruction. The religion of Jesus 
is not practicable unless its follov^rers are willing 'to 
run risks and accept consequences. The family life 
will continue to be a perilous w^ay to live as long as 
blindness and bigotry, fear and selfishness prevail 
To trust men is a hazardous procedure. Love and 
forgiveness may be met with ingratitude and cruelty. 
Many a father’s heart has been broken by the base 
attitudes of his son. Brother has frequently been be- 
trayed by brother. And so those who are primarily 
concerned about comfort and ease and safety cannot 
be faithful disciples of Jesus. In our day, as in previ- 
ous ages, to follow him closely may lead to pain ancl 
suffering. 

The present generation makes an individual pay 
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a lieaYV price for practising brotherhood. In 013115; 
sections if a white man treats' a Negro as a 'brother 
and an equal, severe penalties are visited upon lism. 
Ill these communities to invite a coloured person to 
take a iTica! witli a white family will lead to ostracism 
and hitter hostility and may even provoke violence. 
For a readier or social worker or minister to advocate 
equality in all respects between the dilloreiit races 
is to ruo the almost certain risk of losing his position, 
if not to endanger liis life. The advocacy of complete 
political and social equality between Negroes and 
whites simply will not be tolerated. In one commimity 
a college professor permitted a coloured servant to 
invite her friends into the rear of the house. On a gala 
occasion, when he .ukI his farnil}; ■ were awa y, lie 
granted the servant and her Negro friends tlie use of 
the tintire house. Whereupon the whole town was 
thrown i.nto an uproar. Indignation gatherings were' 
held; a cormnittee waited upon the professor; dire 
threats w<.*re uttered; an ultimatum was issued. 
Shortly tlioreafrcr the professor moved to another 
state. IlM-re are .some conimuniries in the Uniretl 
Stati's wIkuv a Nt-gro is not permitted to stay oAwr- 
niglit. !>}' a tragic paratlox, feelings o.ji the race ques- 
tion often run iiighe.st in the' very communities rliat 
regaril !:he.nLselve.s as tlie snost religious. 

In mau3^ college; communities the practice of in- 
terracial iirotherhood is vigorously opposed. Very few 
fraterniricN ignore racial boundaries in choosing new 
meiubi’r.s. Ni'groes are barred as a rule, and foreign 
students art* usually discrimi.natecl against, althougli 
tiiere are exceptions in both cases. The native-white 
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student who associates freely with other stiicleiits of 
different colours and races is often regarded as queer 
and frequently is ostracized by his fellows. Students 
from India and Africa are frequently refused service 
in hotels, restaurants, and barber shops. Many of 
these men and women,- after being refused loclgiiigs 
and meals in Christian institutions in this country 
and treated shamefully on numerous occasionjq re~ 
turn to their homeland embittered against the United 
States and the Christian religion. Not infrtiquently 
Jewish students are ostracized by other students- It 
is a rare community indeed where the practice of 
treating men of all races as brothers and equals is 
encouraged. 

It is dangerous also to take seriously Jesus'’ chal- 
lenge to overcome evil with good. In times of .supreme 
national crisis to love enemies is regarded as high 
treason. A man who is unwilling to wage war against 
the foe is regarded as a traitor. 'ITiie enough, ex- 
ceptions are made in the case of Quakers and mein- 
hers of similar religious groups, tliat i.s, they are 
granted noncombatant service. But those able- 
bodied men of draft age who are unwilling on con- 
scientious grounds to take orders from the military 
or naval authorities are imprisoned. One of my closest 
friends was sentenced to twenty-five years in Leaven- 
worth for no other crime than taking Jesus seriously . 
In 1916 he went to England and devoted himself to 
relief work with prisoners-of-war. When drafted he 
returned to this country and upon refusing t<^ put on 
an army uniform and do military duty he was treated 
worse than a common criminal Scores of conscieii- 
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tioiis objectors were treated with extreme cmdtj. 
Chaplains and Y. M. C. A.- secretaries were often 
bitterly liostile to men who refused to light. Indeed 
the entire country was- inclined to regard them as 
cowardly and unpatriotic. After the w^ar was over 
conscientious objectors .were released with a dis* 
honourable discharge. At least one great university 
refused to enrol an individual who had gone to prison 
for t.lie sake of his conscience. 

Even in peace time considerable hostility is mani- 
fested toward pacifists. General Pershing once said 
that he regarded an individual who had declared that 
lie would not engage in any war as guilty of a trea- 
sonable act and I would favour a law disfranchising 
any such unworthy citizens.” The declaration not 
to engage in war was described by a p,romi,nent 
ChrthoHc Vicar-General as ‘^constructive treason, and 
quintessential absurdity. To foster such a code is to 
nurture a serpent in the very bosom of the nation.” 
While a distinguished Protestant clergyman describes 
such a statement of purpose as “treasonable — damna- 
ble^ — and no true American citizen would sign it. 
Such a resolution evidently emanated from the enc^- 
mies of this government and the real enemies of 
peace and progress.” The president of a state uni- 
versity said that “the government of the United 
States ought to deal with such a man for treason.” 

There are a good many colleges in this cou,iitry 
where a thoroughgoing pacifist ■ is not allowed to 
speak. Oil a number of occasions invitations to such 
speakers have been cancelled. Prominent officials 
of .national patriotic organizations have boasted of 
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tlieir success in preventing pacifists from getting a 
lieariiig. In several institutions students who opposed 
compulsory military training were expellecL Fresh- 
men who are reluctant to take military courses are 
frequently intimidated or met with taunts and sneers. 
One student who launched a crusade against the 
Reserve Oflicers’ Training Corps was issued an ulti- 
matum by his foster-parents' who were members of 
the faculty: abandon such an effort or leave home. At 
a leading state university an effort was made to per- 
suade several members of the faculty who were known 
to be opponents of military training to make a public 
statement to this effect, but not one would do so. It 
was generally agreed that any professor who took such 
a stand would incur the hostility of the adininistra- 
tion and perhaps lose his position. On a, certain cam- 
pus a- vigorous efi-brt was made to secure the dis- 
charge of a student pastor because of his opposition 
to. military training. A local banker refused to make 
a loan to the church employing this man as long as he 
was retained. At one university military ollicers 
openly announced that they were going to secure the 
discharge of a student secretary who was known as a 
pacifist. In a score of ways, direct and indirect, pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon individuals and organiza- 
tions opposing militarism in our colleges. 

Those who seek to apply the religicxn of Jesus in 
the realm of economics and industry arc also likely 
to meet with abuse and opposition. When the Family 
of God comes on earth self-interest and competition 
will not be enthroned. It seems obvious, therefore, 
that followers of Jesus should seek to supplant many 
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of tlie existing motives '.and::methods- with new in- 
centives and new procedures. And yet. most Christians 
arc ai'dent defenders of the present economic order, 
'fhey are not only faiiing to make any serious effort 
to change the prevailing system of producing and dis- 
tributing the goods and service, needed, they vigor- 
ously object to anyone else seeking to bring about 
these c,haii'ges. And so it is highly dangerous to ad- 
vocate the transformation of the competitive system 
into a cooperative commonwealth. 

In a himdred subtle ways pressure is brought to 
bear upon business men to make them conform. 
The open-shop movement, or so-called Ame,ricaii 
plan, is well organized and vigorously promoted in 
many communities. It- is strongly opposed to repre- 
sentative government in industry and seeks to per- 
petuate the co,rttroI of owners and investors. It regards 
well-organized national Mnio.ns as subversive and 
dangerous and attempts to cripple or destroy .them. 
In many cities the employer who runs a union shop 
is_ subjected to pressure from different directions. At 
Iiiinc,hc(.«i meetings, in the club room, on the golf 
links, his associates are likely to manifest hostility 
toward workers’ orga,nizations and consciously or 
imconstiously seek to induce' him to abandon col- 
lective bargaining tlirougli a national iniioii. I'liere 
are many cases where such a man is- discriminated 
against by other industrialists and " especially by 
bankers. 'I1ie refusal to make loans is a cojnmon 
weapon htdd over the head of a -business man. who 
will not conform. 

. The worker' who is actively opposed to iodiistiia! 
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autocracy is heavily penalized by many corporations. 
Not infrequently companies discharge any employee 
who is known to be a member of a national union. 
The open: advocacy of a new economic order simply 
is not permitted in numerous plants and mines. In 
1924 dire threats were often- made against any 'worker 
found guilty of so mild a crime as voting for La FoL 
lettCj and four years later any employee who cast a 
ballot for Norman Thomas was likely to be regarded 
as a dangerous character. 

On more occasions than I like to reniemberj pro- 
fessors and ministers have told me that they dared 
not express their opinions out loud. It is true that 
some educators and clergymen are openly denouncing 
the autocracy and ruthlessness of the present indus- 
trial system and are advocating a new economic orders 
but not many. Any teacher or minister who regards 
extreme congestion of wealth as socially dangerous, 
who looks upon the mad scramble for personal 
privilege and power as a denial of brotheriiood, who 
advocates representative government in industry, 
who favours public ownership coupled with scientilic 
operation of natural resources and means of coeii- 
miniication and transportation, who is opposed to 
speculation and gambling in the necessary resources 
of life — in short, who is opposed to the present com- 
petitive system, is almost certain to be attacked as 
an undesirable citizen. 

Instead of meeting fact with fact and argument 
with argument, too often abuse and viiilication are 
resorted to. In this country the easiest way to dispose 
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of an opponent is to make-the public believe that he 
is a radical, a red, a socialist,' a communist. These 
words are bandied about with extreme recklessness 
and litter disregard for the accuracy of the cliarac"» 
teiTzatiori. Indeed there are several national orgaiiiz- 
atio.ns that specialize in vicious attacks upon persons 
who advocate fundamental changes in the present 
social order/’ These national societies have fioociec! 
the country with distortions and falsehoods agai.nst 
numerous educators, ministers, and officials of peace 
organizations. Their activities assumed such large 
proportions that the Federal Council of Churches 
devoted an entire issue of the Inform-ations Service to 
an analysis of their literature.’ On February 27, 1928, 
Se'iiator Walsh of Montana delivered a long address 
on the ioor of the Senate exposing the unreliable 
character of the statements of several super-patriots. 
To an iLstoiiishing degree the public has proved itself 
g'iillible. The most preposterous and unproved charges 
have been widely accepted as the gospel truth. 

Perhaps the seriousness of the situation cannot be 
revealed more adequately than by a quotation from 
conservati ve source. In the Jmcrican Legion Monthly 
for July, 1927, 'was printed a notable article by Rupert; 
Hughes, w'ell-kiiown biographer of George Washing- 

^'Inchicled in this H.s'f arc The Key^Men of Ainerica, The lndiismai 
Defense Associafiou, 'I'he 1 Setter America Federation, I'hc Natioiiai Cndc 
Kederafion, I'he National Security League, as well as some of the na- 
tional officers i)f 'i'he Daughters of the American Revolution ami 'fhe 
American Legion. 

^May jU 19.58. A copy may be secured for fifteen, cents from 105 .East 
2Zil St/ Now York Cary. See also the volume Professional Patnafs, by 
Norinaii riapgoot! and Sidney Howard. 
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ton. In this article Mr. Hughes makes this confes- 
sioii.: . . 

“Now I am as bitter against pacifism, as anybody, 
. - . , There is nobody who abhors Bolshevism more 
than l:clo.” But he then goes on to draw this indict- 
ment: “Great numbers of our ■ fellow-citizens have 
made war on speakers- whose doctrines they, disap- 
prove of; they have invaded halls and driven out 
audiences; they have prevented auditoriums from 
being rented to speakers. . . . The most uri-Aniericaii 
crimes are being almost daily committed in the name 
of Americanism. Many of the most violent protectors 
of Americanism are doing their best to destroy it or 
to make it a byword of oppression and intolerance. 
... I am ashamed to think of the numbers of Amer- 
icans who have been beaten, tarred and featheredj 
ridden on rails, and often killed for merely trUvSting 
in the fundamental principle of this country, which is 
freedom. . , . Men have been persecuted fin,- advising 
changes in our Government which have since be- 
come almost foundation principles. . . , Pacifists are 
called traitors — a word wdiich was used of George 
Washington once. I'he favourite word of abuse is 
‘red/ To call a person ‘red’ is supposed to end all 
argument, and amount to a sentence of imprison- 
ment.”' ■ 

An unknown number of professors, ministers, and 
.social workers have lost their positions because of 
their efibrts on behalf of a new social order. Tlie size 
of this group -can never be known becau.se the real 
reasons for their discharge are obscured. Institutions 
are usually reluctant to admit that they are penalizing; 
an employee for unpopular opinions, so other ex- 
planations are given for severing his connections with 
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tlie organization. But it is undeniably true that many 
colleges and churches will not- retain a teacher or 
clergyoiaii who is known as a radical.’" Blindness 
and bigot ry^ fear and selfishness^ still prevail, so men 
and womeji who seek to follow tlieir ideals are met 
xiith abii.se and opposition and persecution. Society 
still treats tliosc who rise too high above its standards 
very roucli as it does those who fail too far below. 


5. If We Discover and Utilize Spiritual 
Resources® 

It will not be possible to follow the religion of 
Jesus unless we discover and make use of the re- 
sources which enabled him to endure to the end. In- 
■sight and imclervStanding, love and sacrificial devotion,, 
patience aiicl persistence, confidence and daring, are 
all essential to the family life. Fortunately, there are 
vast potential powers resident within each of us 
upon which we draw. We are by nature equipped to 
live in a home. When man is normal he exhibits die 
virtues of the family. Sympathy and kindliness and 
mutiia! sliuriiig are perfectly natural. 

The greaicHt traginlies of life are fouiKl in the lace 
that .so many people fail to use their latent energie.s 
and lujldeu potentialities. In every realm there is a 
vast chsisrst be.tween what we know and what we do 
not understand, between what we actually accomplish 
and what we are aide to do, between what we are anti 
what we are capable of becoming. We are ignorant 

3.'!i>ikich: cf Prktait: keligmis Living, by H. N. Wiemiin. 
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when ' we might be wise, weak when we might be 
strong, defeated when- we', might be victorious. 

Much of what was regarded as knowledge yester- 
day is now known to be error; and many of the Cm« 

' challenged assumptions of to-day will to-morrow bcj 
demonstrated as false. The constituent elements of 
the earth have doubtless been the same for ajoiis, bu.t: 
radium, the most marvellous of all, was. discovered 
only twenty-five years ago. The atmosphere has 
been the same for unnumbered centuries, but only 
within the past two decades has mankind been able 
to send radio messages around the world. A-ncI the 
thrilling fact is that we are in all probability?- on the 
verge of making undreamed-of and even more marvel- 
lous discoveries. 

: : ' Man uses only a small fraction of liis physical 
strength or mental power. Through ignorance or 
carelessness or recklessness he goes through life 
afflicted and enervated, deluded and deceived. In 
moments of great peril, 'individuals have exhibited as- 
tounding strength. Extraordinarily few persons ever 
utilize more than a small percentage of their physical 
potentialities. Still greater is the waste of mental 
energy. Now^ and then we see a man or woman witli 
an orderly and disciplined mind, but most peopk^ 
have slovenly mental habits and substitute preju- 
dice or passion for clear thinking. Once in a while an 
individual trains his voice or hand or eye and pi'o- 
duces harmony or beauty. But for every singer or vio- 
linist or artist thus discovered and trained, hundre.ds 
of others go through life without realizing or releasing 
their lesthetic gifts. 
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But it is in the realm of the^spirit that the greatest 
tragedies are found. Man is created in the spiritual 
ini;ige ol' Cjod and is equipped for fellowship with the 
Eternal. Here and there we see an individual with 
.keen sicrisitiveness who is at home in the' realm of the 
spirit, Jesus, of course, is the supreme example of 
one who was certain of the reality and accessibility of 
Got! and whose deepest joys .emerged from cora- 
munion with the Father. He certainly expected his 
followers to enjoy this companionship also. Indeed, 
the religion of Jesus is utterly meaningless unless com- 
municiition with God is possible. Some of Jesus^ dis- 
ciples through the centuries have repeated his spirit- 
ual experience to a marked degree. God was as ■ real 
to St. Fra,iicis or John Wesley as the birds or human 
beings. M.,ost Christians have had at least a few 
hours when they were vividly conscious of the Divine 
presence. The tragedy is that for ail except a few 
these experiences come too infrequently. Most people 
fail to fulfil the conditions of spiritual knowledge and 
power and as a result lead barren and impotent lives. 

.Ill every realm the possession of knowledge and 
power is dependent upon the fulfilment of conditions. 
Years of painstaking research are behind all the great 
scieiitilic discoveries. Someone has said that musical 
or arri.stic genius is one per cent, inspiration and 
ninety-nine per cent, perspiration. Friendship is a 
fine arr, and few there are who have found its deeper 
riieanings. i^ove always costs, and the nobler its qual- 
ity the hauler one has to struggle in order to attain it. 

The spiritual resources which were available to 
Jesiis are open to us on the' same terms. We, too, can 
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be vividly conscious of God^s presence; we can: listen 
to His voice and share, our problems with Him; we 
can gain insight and love and courage from Him, 
Wcj toOj can be a brother to man; going about doing 
good; sharing, healing, restoring. -We, too, can live as 
though the Family God were a present reality i f 
if we will fulfil the necessary conditions. Uie price of 
■spiritual power includes these: the !osi.ng of self i.ii 
a great task on behalf of humanity, the doing of ‘wliich 
is vastly more important than persona! comfort or 
safety; the cultivation of the arts of solitude; the 
cultivation of the beautiful; the practice of .fellow- 
ship; and the willingness to follow the gleam at any 
cost.' If we do these things faithfully year after year 
we shall find ourselves rising higher and higliei:' to« 
ward 'the fulness of the measure of the stature of 
Christ. : 

Self-centred people do not often possess great spir- 
itual power. He that 'seeks to save his life shall . lose it, 
while he that abandons himself in a great cause shall 
find life. Preoccupation with one’s owm comfcsit and 
■pleasure is a primary explanation of spir.!ti:ial barren- 
ness. Prayer often lacks vitality. because an iriclivic:li.ia.| 
is not conscious of aitything really wortli prayifig .for. 
Not until a man has caught sight of the desperate 
need of some other person and realizes his mm inabil- 
ity to relieve this need is he likely to lincl spiritual 
reality. 

There is an appalling amount of misery in this 
world. Nearly one third of the human race is hungry, 
literally hungry. Millions of children are born and live 
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tlieir days v/it:liout ever having all the foot! they n-ully 
rieeii All over the earth fathers hear the cries of duir 
young for bread without being able to give tlieiii 
p'ierity. Not only is this true in the Orient and in nnmy 
parts of Europe, there is also .widespread destianioii 
in the IJnitecI States, Evidence has already bttcti cittni 
showing the extent of poverty in, this craxm ry/J litt 
fact that the stjuidard of living is intineastirably 
higher liere than abroad and that the percentage hi 
need is much smaller than in other lands should not 
blind us to the fact that even in prosperous America 
millions, of people are always in destitiitio.!i or on the 
ver}? brink of want. Consider the misery caused , by 
enforced .iiiiernploymeiit. Here is a man able to work 
and willing to work who is ii.iiab!e to li.iK! employmem:. 
Day after day he tramps the street from factory t:o 
factory, money gives out, supplies are gone, debts 
pile up, morale sinks lower and lower, character de- 
teriorates, and fre<|'uently the end is catastroplie. 
Yet tlutm are in this country at a given time from one 
milliori to five million workers unahh*. 10 fnul a job. 

Tlie volume of physical pain is simply sca'^pyriiip;. 
Most of llie human race never come umh-j' fho care 
of a irainci! physician, surgeon, or nurse. l|.Mi( 4 'auc«\ 
snpersUt'ion, powuty, nnsantiary surrem'nh'ngs, had 
lionsiiig, iiKlustrial diseases niid aeculents all these 
sinl;e down I heir thousands. Here is a l?ome in ’vHiiih 
the bsead-'wi.nner is st,ricke,n; lu: wd! lU'Vi'i aide io 
work aipdu; lii.s pay stops, liis !isea;;Ti’ sao.hig,-; are 
soon gone. Wife and childnii are compelKJ fu gel 
iiiider iIh* bintlen. Month after niofuh he lie.s l'*elp!ess 
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and hopelessj a dead weight upon his family. There 
are hmidrecls of thousands of such houselioicls in 
every country. 

Consider also the niimher of homes in wliich tlio 
light of love has gone out and the family dwcdls in 
the blackness of discord and hatred. An alarming 
percentage_of families are terribly unhappy. Divorce™ 
court records reveal only a small part of the inakui™ 
justrnent. Here is a husband who sinks so low that lie 
treats with contempt and violence the woman he had 
sworn to love and cherish, taunting her with his un- 
faithfulness and flaunting his lust before her eyes. 
Here is a son who exhibits base ingratitude toward his 
parents and wrecks their lives by his unhliai conduct. 
In a hundred ways members of families causa each 
other grief and agony. 

■ Think, too, of the wasted lives, men and woisieii 
who are simply drifting, with no purpose and no goal 
.save the enjoyment of bodily thrills and scuisations. 
Multitudes of people live on rlie froth of fife and 
frequently have the had taste that comes on the 
morning after the night before. Vast numbers are 
driven with the mad desire for surface pleasures and 
consume their energies in the vain elf on: satisfy 

physical desires. Eating, drinking, and being merry 
seems to be the highest ambition of multitudes, living 
like swine when they have the potentialities of sons 
and daughters of God. 

In a world of such appalling misery and neecl tlu; 
man who draws within his own shell and goes his 
way with utter unconcern is likely to be spiritually 
impotc;at. If an individual really desires insigirt and 
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power let him get under the load of human suffering 
and lift until his strength is gone. Hunger, and pain 
can be greatly reduced if a sufficient number of people 
care.^ ^care enough to dedicate ■ time and eiie.rgy to 
their alleviation. Homes do' not need to be broken. 
a.iid lives do not need to be .empty. Many of the 
sorrows a,rid heartaches of the earth 'are preventable. 
And no man can ever be himself who fails to bear 
his share of humanity’s burdens. Self-centredness is 
paralyzing, dedication is liberating. 

■ The second condition of spiritual insight and power 
is the cultivation of the arts of solitude. Quietness is 
necessary to inner growth. The speed with which 
people live is responsible for numerous break- 
downs ill character. If a man wants poise and serenity 
he must learn to get quiet. There is profound 'wisdom 
ill the ancient admonition: Be still and know 'that 
I am God.” The deeper meanings of spiritual reality 
can never be apprehended by those who fail 'to spend 
much time alone. 

The first stage is s!.mple relaxation. Let imagination 
have full play and mind wander where it will. Soon 
a train of thought will lead to serious meditation or 
rejection. IT one is living daily in dose contact with 
misery or is dedicating self to a great cause, contem- 
plation will lead to yearning; for more insight and 
wisdom, for more strength and courage. “As the hart 
paiiteth after the water brooks, so my soul after thee, 
O God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God.” Consciously or unconsciously a man will voice 
his petition or find himself engaged in passionate in- 
tercession. And if he persists in the practice month 
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after month the time will . arrive when on heyonc! 
meclitatton and yearning and petition there will aMne. 
the greatest of all experiences, a sense of cornmupicsii 
with the Eternal In such an hour God hecoeies the 
great reality and one is conscious of a divine fellow- 
ship. Spirit goes out to spirit, mind meets mind, licari: 
responds to heart. New insights come, clouds brc'ak. 
away, light pierces the darkness. One feels an iiifiisfi 
of power, is conscious of new daring, and is gripped 
by a resolute determination. One’s whole being is 
transformed by a great friendship. Passing the love 
of ' a mother for a son, or a wife for a husband, is the 
love of God for His children. Man is made for fellow- 
ship with the Father and only blindness and inertia 
cause him to live as an alien and an eneray. 

The pursuit of beauty is a great aid to the discovery ' 
of God. It is not accidental that .so many of our deep- 
est experiences occur in places of beauty — hy a lake 
side,' on the sea, in a forest, on a mountain, iinderthe 
■ starry heavens, at a symphony, before a great paint- 
ing, in a cathedral. The tragedy of lire is that so 
many people dwell in -.squalor and ugliness. Enforced 
poverty makes the enjoyment of beauty cli-fficiilt for 
many millions. But most readers of these lines can 
find beauty if they will search for it. No man is too 
poor to enjoy the glories of the firmament or to com- 
mune with the sunset. Music is accessible to those 
who will listen. The radio opens up new possibilities 
for many a home. Careful selection will fiood the 
house with the melodies of song and .symphony. And 
then there is always the beauty of a good bi>ofc, 'iv'air.i.ng 
to refresh our spirits, A verse or a story or an essay 
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may revive ns when we . are Tow. Not far away from 
most of us is a heautifiil chorch where "we may steal 
away alone for a period of restful meditation or wor- 
ship with the congregation. If we would forego lesser 
pleasures most of us could go more often to the sea 
or forest or mountains and be restored to our right 
mind by close contact with nature. ■ 

Many of the most memorable hours of my own life 
have been spent in places of great beauty. Fortu- 
nately for me many of the conference sites to which I go 
frequent!}/' are located in glorious spots: Lake Geneva, 
Silver Bay, Blue Ridge, Northfield, Eagles Mere, 
Hollister, Estes Park, Asilomar. Then, too, my in- 
vestigations have carried me into many beautiful 
places. Never shall I forget a gorgeous sunset from, 
the Acropolis, nor the even more wonderful colouring 
on the Volga at twilight. A moonlight night on the 
Atlantic when its surface was as smooth as glass and 
a wild storm at sea will always remain in my memory. 
The harbour of ITongkong, the Golden Horn of Con- 
stantinople, the river scene in Budapest- — ^wlio can 
ever forget them.? The lights of lower Manhattan 
from a ferry, the majesty of the Lincoln Memorial, 
the glories of the Rockies, the stately pines of Louisi-. 
ana, the splendour of Golden Gate, the mist on Loch 
Lomond, the stillness of a Yorkshire forest, an autumn 
evening on the Hudson, the eternal snow of Fuji, the 
carried ral of Cologne, the domes of Moscow, the 
minarets of St. Sophia, the Sistine Madonna, the 
Winged Victory, Tannhauser rendered by German 
artists, the dash of a hundred searchlights over Lon- 
don, the pounding of the surf on the rocks at Folke- 
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stonCj the Alpine glow on- the Jungfrau — all these will 
ever be a part of my very being. 

Fellowship is a fourth condition of spiritual growth. 
The sharing of life on a high level with two or three 
feindred spirits is necessary to the release of one’s per- 
sonality. Man is made for companionship aiwl staives 
without it. But fellowship is a delicate plant and few 
cultivate it with sufficient care. Ilie free interchange 
of confidences about the deeper thitigs of lift; is alto«* 
gether too rare. Men discuss trivialities and irrelevan- 
cies more readily than they bare their souls to each 
other. 

There was a reason why Jesus chose the Twndve and. 
why every great religious leader gathers a group about 
him. And the spiritual destitution of nmuiy a person 
IS explained by the absence of fellowship. So if a man 
wants life indeed let him spend time? on friendship. 
When two or three or ten come together with a com- 
mon aspiration and purpose and' determination their 
wisdom and strength are magnified many fold. My 
own experience leaves me in no doubt on this point. 
For a dozen years I have had the joy of close fellow- 
ship with a small group of seekei*s after light and life. 
Time and again we have witnessed the achievements 
of the group mind and spirit- Deeper insigh r> keenttr 
sympathy, greater determination, and more courage; 
emerge from a group where the members are in tune 
with each other. Of all the formative experiences in 
my college days, none exceeded in importance the 
half-hour meetings in the early morning three days a 
week. Sometimes we talked, sometimes one would 
read aloud, sometimes we sang, very often we just 
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sat quietly together and communed. And the group 
silence was most rewarding of all. Two members of 
tjie group are now teaching in Syria, one is principal 
of a school in Paraguay, one is a- missionary in India, 
one went as a teacher to Japan, while others are en- 
gaged in fruitful activities in various parts of the 
United States. As I have gone about the colleges in 
the years since graduation I have observed again and 
again the moulding influence of a group. Fellowship 
is a condition and a source of spiritual power. 

Not fellowship with the living merely but also com-” 
munion with the great ones of other ages. Biography 
opens the door and permits another life to enter our 
own. Foolish is the person who fails to live with- the 
towering figures of history. And the nobler the char- 
acter with whom we dwell the finer will be the quality’ 
of our own thinking. A man can easily revolutionize 
his thoughts and deeds by spending an hour a day 
with the right biography. Measured by mediocrity 
we may feel self-satisfied, but when we realize how 
far short we fall of the stature of the truly great, a 
divine di.scontent possesses us. Sometimes the odds 
against us appear too heavy, but when we see the 
vastly greater obstacles against which some noble 
soul struggled successfully, we take courage. Often we 
feel aggrieved over some mild abuse or trivial persecu- 
tion, but are made ashamed when we compare our 
lot with the suffering and agony of the earth’s pio- 
neers. 

Since the inspiration that comes from a biography 
is in direct ratio to the nobility. of the life described, 
it naturally follows that the biography of Jesus is the 
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most stimulating of alL^Nogreater tragedy lias ever 
occurred than the obscuratioB of that matclilcss 
character by the wrangHngs: of ■ theologians. The 
followers of Jesus, in thtdr eagerness to do him homage, 
have all but destroyed his reality, Jesus does not 
need to be defended. His life is its own best defense. 
All he requires is that men shall be exposed to his 
personality. Half an hour a day in inteOigent stud}/ of 
his example and teaching and quiet meditation on the 
meaning of his life and death will transfoni utterly 
the character of any man or woman. 

A Sfth condition of spiritual progress is willingness 
to follow the light when it comes and to surge for* 
ward in pursuit of one's ideals at any cost. To him that 
has shall be given and from him that has not shall be 
taken away, is an inexorable law of life. A rmiscle 
that is not used soon atrophies, a talent tliat is not 
exercised dies away, light that is not followed fades 
out. When a man in an hour of exaltation catclies a 
glimpse of some new truth or discovers the answer to 
a perplexing question, he had better follow the gleam, 
or the light will go out and the latter darkness will be 
blacker than the former. There is genuine wisdom in 
the words of the ancient hymn: “I do not ask to sc^. 
the distant scene, one step enough for me." Lsgirt fr^r 
one step is all that a person needs if-— if he takes that 
step. The technique of spiritual growth is this: a 
feeble ray and a little progress; then more illiinrina* 
tion and more strides forward. The individual who 


]}y An. Unknown Disciple, an anonymous itsterpretation of rare 
beauty, publislieci by Douhleday, Doran & Co., also The Midden Uftinr, 
by Jolm Oxonharn. Both of these are iavaluablc. 
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foils to follow the dim light he has' and who waits for 

the full glare of noonday before, advancing will never 
rise to the spiritual heights which he is capable of 

ascendirig. ' . 

It is perilous business to forsake the ideals foraied 
when a man is at Iiis best. If at such a time he decides 
to abaiiclon all discriminatory practices against other 
groups and races and to apply the principle of brother-" 
hood ill new ways, it will be spiritual suicide to shrink 
back because of misunderstanding and opposition. 
If lie concludes that he ought to refuse to take military 
training or to engage in war or to uphold armed 
preparedness, his character will deteriorate if lie 
yields to pressure and goes against his convictions. 
If in choosing his life work he decides that he ought to 
enter a certain profession or occupation where his 
particular abilities will probably yield the heaviest 
dividends for humanity, and yet goes ahead and 
enters another calling which offers him a better 
prospect of securing personal privileges and kixiiiies 
and powers, he is not likely to develop the spiritual 
capacities latent within himself. The highway of life 
is strewn with the spiritual corpses of nieii and 
women who fa.iled to fulfil the conditions of vision 
and power or who refused to follow their ideals be- 
cause of the difficulties and perils confronting them. 

But the glorious good news is that an individual 
can rise Gocl'ward if he wants to. By nature liti ^ is 
equipped for understanding and knowledge, for vic- 
tory and power, for fellowship and partnership with 
God and man. If, after taking stock of his spiritual 
condition, a person discovers that he ranks very low 
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let him spend an hour in examining Ins record to see 
if lie has fulfilled the necessary conditions of inner 
development. Has he lost sight of personal comfort 
and safety in eager dedication to some noble cause? 
Does he regularly and persistently cultivate the arts 
of solitude? Is he engaged in the pursuit of beauty? 
Does he devote time to friendship and fellowship? 
Is he following all the light he has and is he resolved, 
to achieve his ideals at any cost ? 

Any person who will fulfil the necessary coiiditions 
can progressively live as if the Family of God has 
already come. But he will not be able to succeed 
completely the first time he tries, nor in a month nor 
in a year. Practice, long practice, is essential to per- 
fection. The higher achievements all require sus- 
tained care and attention, whether they be in the 
realms of science or art, ethics or religio,n. .But any 
normal person can progressively come into a vital 
religious experience and can gradually achieve a 
character more and more like that of Jesus. 

it is extremely unfortunate tliat fellowship with 
God cannot be described in intelligible terms to one 
who has had no experience in this realm. Wortls are 
utterly inadequate vehicles to convey the deeper 
meanings of life. All we can do is to funiish such a 
stimulus to another person that he will accept our 
premise as a hypothesis and proceed to experiment for 
himself. This is true of all the higher values. Beauty 
cannot be described, it must be experienced. How 
would you convey your impressions of a gorgeoiis 
sunset, to someone who is colour blind? How would 
you describe the emotions that sweep over you wlsen 
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at a well-rendered symphony to someone who is stone 
deaf? How would you share- the feelings that are 
aroused hjr a lovely verse with' someone who has no 
appreciation of poetry? How would you explain the 
meaning of affection to one who has never loved? 
There can be no proxies on the higher levels. Every 
man must climb up for himself. But when he arrives 
lie will have no need of proof that a rose is beautifol or 
that the Parthenon is noble in its dimensions or that 
the love of a mother is true. No more does a man re- 
quire proof of the existence or accessibility of God 
after he lias experienced an hour of companionship 
with the Father. And until that hour comes words 
cannot convey any satisfactory conception of the 
reality of the experience. 

The religion of Jesus is practicable for us to-day if 
we will fulfil the conditions he fulfilled in his day:- 
iinclertake a supreme task, the doing of which is more 
important than one’s own life; spend time in silent 
meditation and intercession and communion with the 
Eternal; cultivate friendship and fellowship with a 
group of intimates and with the great ones of other 
ages; consciously and steadfastly pursue beauty; dedi- 
cate self unreservedly to the way of sacrificial good 
v^il! and follow the gleam at all costs. If we will do 
these faithfully and persistently, we will pro- 
gressively be filled with the wisdom and love and 
pcwei: which enabled Jesus to walk the way of the 
Cross and to become the Deliverer of mankind. 
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